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In the course of a visit paid recently to Rajendrasdri, a Jain re- 
ligious teacher at the time in Ahmedabad, I noticed that his list of 
books, which he kindly let me look over, contained an entry Auchityá- 
lamkára, Bühler, in his review of my First Report on the Search for 
Sanskrit Manuscripts (Indian Antiquary, January 1884) pointed out that 
I had omitted from my list of the known works of the Kashmir poet 
Kshemendra a small treatise on rhetoric called Kavikanthábharanam, our 
first copy of which Bühler himself obtained. “An examination of my 
apograph of this manuscript by Mr. J. Schonberg,” ° Bühler goes on to 
say, “has shown that it contains, besides the Kavikanthábharanam, 
another small treatise on Alamkara called Auchityavicháracharchá," 
Rájendrasür's Auchityilamkara turned out to be the work here 
referred to: and tbrough his courtesy in lending it I am able‘to offer in 
the following paper a short account of the valuable data for the history 
of Sanskrit literature which, within very small compass, it offers in rich 
profusion. A more extended notice of the book itself, and of the Kavi- 
kanthábharanam, which here also, as in the previous case, is presented 
in the same manuscript, I hope to give in my forthcoming Third 
Report. From the fact just alludcd to it is perhaps to be conjectured that 
the two books were generally regarded as supplementary the one to 
the other. 


1 Mr. Schönberg has since published an acconnt. of the Kavikantht bharanam. 
Wien, 1884. 
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A word of preface is perhaps desirable as to the importance to us of 
a work like this. The poet Kshemendra tells us himself that one of 
his books, the Samayamityiki, was finished during the reign of 
king Ananta, in the 25th year of the Kashmirian cycle = A.D, 1050 
(Bühler's Report, p. 46). He was a most learned and voluminous writer, 
and, what is more to our purpose, he invariably gives his references 
when quoting illustrations of the breach or observance of the rhetorical 
rules he is discussing, We obtain from him then many names of 
Indian poets and their works, for all of which we get Kshemendra's own 
time as a lower date, after which they cannot have flourished or been 
written, Kshemendra’s favourite method, as has been hinted, is to 
give first one or more examples of verses which comply with his rule, 
and to follow with one or more examples of verses which do not. It 
must be said for him that he deals out praise and ceusure asa true 
critic who is no respecter of persons. In more than one instance in- 
deed he illustrates the two sides of the canon he is dealing with by 
different verses from the same work of his own. ‘These verses by 
Kshemendra himself are not included in the analysis which follows. 

I. AMARAKA. l. आलोलामलकावलीं. Bohtlingk 1035, from Ama- 
ruśatakam. y तन्वंग्या: gad रतांतसमये. 3 हरिहरस्केशादिभिदेंवतै:. 

2. गंतव्यं यदि नाम निश्चितमहों गंतासि केयं त्वरा 
दित्राण्येव पदानि तिष्ठतु भवान्पदयामि यावन्मुखं | 
संसारे घटिकाप्रवाहविगलद्वारा समे जीविते 
को जानाति पृनस्त्वया सह मम स्यादा न वा संगमः ॥ 

“ If you must go you shall go; but why so soon? Turn and stand 
while I gaze on your face, Your life and mine are but two drops of 
the water that will rush out of the bucket when it turns the top of the 
wheel : and when that is done who can say whether you and I, in the 
lives to come shall ever meet again." ? 

घटिक may also mean a waterclock, when the figure would resemble 
our one of the ‘sands of life." But I think प्रवाह shows that the sense is 
as I have indicated. It would be curious if the same figure underlies 
a common, English colloquialism. 

This verse is quoted also in. the Kavikanthábhnranam (Schónberg, 
p. 13).* Our two examples show that this poet Amarnka is not to be 


* “For we must needs die, and are as water spilt on the ground, which can- 
not be gathered up again." II Samuel. xiv. 14. 

१ [n B both Manuscripts rend दिनानि in the Kavikanthübharanam, and पदाने 
in the book before ue. Professor Bhandarkar suggests पलानि Moments. 
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distinguished from the author of the Amarusatakam. Aufrecht ( Z. D. 
M. G. 27 7) thinks Amari was the original form afterwards sanskritized 
into Amaru. . 

Il. BuagrA Inpurdsa. 1. आदाय वारि परितः. Kivya Prakasa, p. 453 
(Cale. Ed. 1876). 8 क्रि नाम साथितमनेन महार्णवेन. 3 पातालमूलकुहरे. 
Aufrecht (Z. D. M. G. 27, 94) cites this verse from the Sárngaddhara- 
paddhati under Srisuka. 2. आ्जये वडवानलः. 

IIL. SrimaD UrPALARAJA. आहो वा हारे AT. Béhtlingk 844, from 
Bhartrihari. 

IV. KaRPATIKA. 

1. क्षीतेनाध्युषितस्य माघशशिवर्चिताणवे मज्जतः 
शांतो ऽभिः स्फुटिताधरस्य धमतः क्षुतक्षामकंउस्य मे । 
निद्रा कापि विमानितेव दयिता dasa gt uar 
सत्पात्ममतिपादितेव वसुधा न क्षीयते शर्वरी ॥ 

“As I sat perishing with cold, and plunged like the moon in Migha 
(the moon surrounded by clouds) in a sea of thought, the fire sank 
low, and my blistered lips and hunger-parched throat were of no 
avail to keep it alight. Sleep has left me and gone like an insulted 
wife : and the night, like land given to a good holder, is no whit speut."' 

This is the verse which Kalhana in the Rijatarangint (111. 181), 
puts into the mouth of the poet Mátrigupta,' who is there said to 
have composed it impromptu, in reply to the king's enquiry as to why 
he alone of all the palace servants was not asleep. Its appearance 
here is noteworthy. Kshemendra in another passage of this small 
book quotes Mátrigupta by name, 1६18 impossible, I think, to say 
whether we are to take Karpatika as the real name of the author of 
one of the works which are summarised for us in the Rájatarangini or 
as a synonym of Mítrigupta, referring to his condition as a suppliant 
for the king'sfavour. The verse occursalso in Vallabhadeva's Subhá- 
shitá vali, where it is ascribed to Mátrigupta, with the much better read- 
mg शीतेनाध्युषितस्य माषाशिमिवव्‌ dried up with cold like a peaspod. 

V. Káripása, 1. अथस विषयव्यावृत्तात्मा. RV.1V.70. 2 इद्मसुलभ? 
Vikram. Act II. a इद्मखुलभवस्तुप्रार्यनादार्निवारः. y मलयवातांदोलित. Both 
good readings. 

3. इह निवसति मेरुः शेखरः क्ष्माधराणां 
इह विनिहितभाराः सागराः सप्त चान्ये । 
इदमहिपतिभो गस्तंभविश्रा जमानं 
धरणितलमिहंत्र स्थानमस्मद्विधानाम्‌ ॥ 


* Compare Bhau Day s Paper in Vol. VI. of this Journal, p. 213. 
2924 
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The heading tothis verse is यथा ऊंतेश्वरदौत्ये कालिदासस्य. I have 
not found the verse in any known work of Kalidisa, and can only 
suppose that.Kuntesvaradautyam is the title of a lost work by the 
prince of Indian poets, 4. ऊरुमूलनख". KS. VIII. 87. Kshemendra's 
testimony to the authenticity of the eighth cauto. a ऊरुमूलन खमा ग॑पंक्तिने:- 
5. क्रोधं प्रभो संहर. KS. 111. 72. 6. जातं 4%. Meghadüta V. 6. Cf. 
note on No. 4. 8 लब्धकामाः 7. बालेंडुवक्राणि. KS. 111. 29, 8. वणेप्रकर्षे 
सति. KS. 111. 28. 

VI. Kuwánapása. 

1. अयि विजहीहि दृढोपगूहनं cra नवसंगमभीरु वलभं। 
अरुणकरोद्गम एष वतेते वरतनु ATTA EFT: 

Bohtlingk 562, from Ind. Stud. 8, 414, where it was quoted from 
Aufrecht. MS. Parfaratfe. As long ago as 1859 Aufrecht, in his 
edition of Ujjvaladatta's Commentiry on the Unádi Sütras, pointed out 
that the fraginent of a verse खृरत 3 संतत रते TET: given by Ujjvaladatta 
in his comment on I. 82, occurs also in the Mahabhishya, in the 
note on p. I, 3, 48. ( Kielh. Ed. p. 283.) Aufrecht at the same time 
gave the whole verse as he found it quoted by Narayana on Kedira. 
bhatta, The discovery that Kshemendra quotes this verse and assigns 
it to Kumiradisa will one day I hope prove a valuable datum 
for the Mahabhishya itself. Unfortunately we do not yet know 
Kumáradása's own date. But the following verses by him are quoted 
in the Sárngaddharapaddhati and Subháshitavali: nnd are presented 
here as, with the present example, presenting strong internal evidence 
that a writer who quotes Kumáradisa cannot have lived at the date 
now widely accepted for Patanjali, 


1. पदयन्हतों मन्मथबाणपातेः 

gent विधातुं न निमील्य चक्षुः | 

ऊरू विधात्रा हि कृतो कयं ता- 

वित्यास तस्यां सुमतेवितकेः 1 
From Aufrecht. Z. D. M. G, 27, 17. 2. बाले नाथ Pra. Aufrecht, who 
points out that it occurs in the Amarusatakam. 3. वयःप्रकषोठुपचीयमान. 
Cited by Aufrecht. 

4. शिशिरसीकरवाहिने मारुते चरति दीतभयादित्र सत्वरः i 
मनसि जः प्राविवेश वियोगिनीदरयमाहितशोकहुतारनं ॥ 

* When the wind blew cold with showers of icy spray, Love took 
fright, and fled for shelter to the heart of the forsaken lover where the 
fire of sorrow burned." Quoted and translated by Aufrecht, who 
compares the Anacreontic pecovvarivis ror’ pacs. 
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5. aren विवस्वानथ दक्षिणाशामालंब्य सर्वत्र करप्रसारी i 
WRAHA निःस्व इव प्रतस्थे वसूपलब्ध्यो धनदस्य वासं ॥ 

“ The wandering Sun has gone to the South country and there scatter- 
ed his rays: now like a poor priest (who with the hope of bucksheesh in 
his heart has been holding out his hand to every passer-by) he goes to 
the North country to repair his beams (goes to the rich man’s house 
to get wealth.) This last example is from the Subhashitivali. It has 
a very modern ring. 


VII. Márava KUVALAYA. 


l. च्युतसमनसः कुंदा: पुष्पोद्रमेरलसा TAT 
मनसि च गिरं गृह्ंतीमे क्रिरंतिं न कोकिलाः । 
अथ च सवितुः शीतोल्लासं sara मरीचयो 
न च जरठतामालंबंते क्कमोदयदायिनीं ॥ 
VIII. Gaupa KuMnnHakína, 1. ope गभस्तिमान्वलायितः. A 
description of Hanuman crossing the straits. 


IX. GANGAKA. 


1. स कोपि er: प्रणयपरिपाकप्रचालेतो 
विलासो ऽक्ष्णां देयात्खुसमनुपमं वो मृगदृझञां | 
rd दृष्टा पिदधति म॒खं तृणविवरे 
निरस्तव्यापारा भुवनजायिनः पंच विशिखाः ॥ 


Kshemendra quotes this verse as a praiseworthy ásirvachanam by 
“My own teacher Gangaka.” 
X. CHANDAKA. 
1. कृश: काणः खंजः श्रवणविकलः पुच्छरहितः 
क्था क्षामो रूक्षः पिठरकक्रपालादितगल: i 
at: पतिक्किननैः कृमिपरितत्तेराडृततनुः 
शुनीमन्वेति श्वा तमपि मद्यत्येष मदनः ॥ 
Bobtlingk 1895 from Bhartrihari. 
2, कृष्णेनांब गतेन.........पायात्स वः केशवः. 3. खगोग्किपेरंत्रे:. 
4. aA भाग्यचपलेषु न मे प्रतिज्ञा 
दैवं नियच्छति जयं च पराजयं च । 
एषैव मे रणगतस्य सदा प्रतिज्ञा 
quát यन्न रिपवो जघनं हयानाम्‌ t 
“In battles Fortune goes now here, now there, and for them I will 
not answer. Fate gives victory and defeat to whom she will. This 
one thing | promise, that when I go down into the fight the enemy 
shall not look upon my horses’ backs.” 
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XI. Diraka. 1, अयि विरहविचित्तै. 2. goa प्रामे. Böhtlingk 4102 
from Bhartrihari. a सितपटच्छन्रपालीकपार्ली. 3 धृम्रोपकंठं. yaga. 
3. इयेनांधरिभरवारितोत्तरकरो. . 


XII. DHARMAKÍRTI. 


Of this poet Aufrecht writes as follows in the sixteenth volume of 
Weber's Indische Studien :— 


* Dharmakirtiis one of the oldest writers on Alamkara. A work of 
his, called Bauddhasaingati, is mentioned by Subandhu in the Visn- 
vadattà (p. 235, ed. Hall). In all probability he is the Buddhist 
philosopher of that name who according to Wassiljew wrote a commen- 
tary on Dinnága's Pramanasomuchchaya, as also the work Pramina- 
varttika, Pramánavini$chaya, and Prasannapáda. A half verse by the 
philosopher Dharmaktrti is quoted in the chapter of the Sarvadarsana- 
samgraha that deals with Buddhism. Anandavardhana quotes Dharma- 
kirti in the Dhvanyáloka : the Sárngadharapnddhati gives one, and the 
Saduktikarnámritam eight of his verses.’ 

Six of the verses referred to here will be found iu Aufrecht's paper. 
A seventh is the verse लावण्यद्राविणष्यथो, which, as Aufrecht notes, 
had already been given by Bühtliugk from the Kuvalayánanda, without, 
of course, any author's name. Kshemendra in the book before us is 
now fouud to corroborate the statement of the Saduktiknrnàmritam as 
to the authorship of this verse, and 80 far to corroborate generally the 
statements of the Saduktikarnimritam as to the authors cited. 

लावण्यद्राविणव्ययो न गणितः BAT महान्स्वीकृतः? 
eres ver gar जनस्य वसताञ्चिताञ्वरो निर्मितः। 
एषापि' स्वयमेव तुल्यरमणाभावादराकी हता 

कर्य श्चेतासि वेधसा विनिहितस्तन्व्यास्तनुं तन्त्रता" ॥ 

* [Te recked not of the store of benuty he spent on her or of the toil 
he took: he made her a fice of torment for people who were dwelling 
at their ease: she herself is doomed to sorrow ns one who can never 
find a mate: say, what did the Creator propose to himself when he 
made this woman? ” 


The verse is quoted in censure of the employment of the word तन्व्याः 


७ स्वीकूत:, So also Aufrecht. Bóhtlingk अजितः. 

6 Bohtlingk स्वच्छन्दं चरतो जनस्य हृदये. So also A with बसतो for चरतो. 
7 4 and B स्वगणानरूपरमणाभावातू. 

» छ. तन्वीमेमां तन्वता. 
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which Kshemendra says has nothing to recommend it but the jingle 
with the words aq तनुते. The poet should have used some such word 
as सुन्दर्याः This shows that the reading of our book (and of the Sad- 
ukti. is undoubtedly the right one, as may be said also, I think, 
of the other variants presented, 


Other two verses -क्षमीषां प्राणानां and असतो नाभ्यर्थ्या:-— which in the 
Skm. are ascribed to Dharmakirti ‘ belong," says Aufrecht, **to Bhartri- 
hari, Their appearance in the anthology under Dharmikirti is to be 
accounted for on the theory that the compiler of the Sadutktikar- 
námritam took them from Dharmakirti’s book on rhetoric without 
troubling himself to trace them further," 


Kshemendra in this book nssigns six verses which now stand in 
Bhartrihari's Satakas to other authors, and claims at least one for 
himself, a state of things which makes us hesitate to accept Aufrecht's 
theory here,  "l'healternative theory, that the book which passes under 
Bhartrihari's name is a late compilation, deserves renewed consideration. 


XIII. Buappa NARAYANA. 1. महाप्रलयमारुतक्षभित. 2. यो यः area. 
Both from the Vepisamhára. 


XIV. PARIMALA, 


1. आहारं न करोति aia पिबति स्त्रैणं न संसेवते 

होते यात्सिकताछ मुक्तविषयश्चंडातपं सेवते | 
स्वस्पादाब्भरज:प्रसादक णि कालाभोन्मखस्तन्मरी 
मन्ये मालवर्सिह शूर्जरपतिस्ताँत्रं तपस्तप्यते ॥ 


* He neither eats nor drinks, and he abjures the society of woman: 
he lies on the sand, puts from him all worldly pleasures, and courts the 
hottest sun. Oh Lion of the House of Milvs, it seems to me that 
this Gürjara King is doing penance in the forests of Marwár that he 
may be found worthy to touch the dust of your feet." 


2. तत्र स्थितं स्थितिमता वरदेव देवा- 
wear ते चकितचित्तमियंत्यहानि | 
उस्केपिनि स्तनतटे हरिणेक्षणानां 
हारान्‌ प्रनत्त॑याति यत्र भवर्प्रतापः॥ 


* There, O good king! thy servant got a footing, as fate would have 
it, and there he remained so many days, curious at heart— there, 
where thy fame sets dancing the pearls on the quivering breasts of 
the deer-eyed women.” 
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3. WAMA द्विषतां कुलाने समरे त्वत्खद्रधाराकुले 
नाथास्मिन्निति बंदिवाचि बहुशो देव श्रुतायां पुरा। 
मुग्धा गूजेरभूमिपालमहिषी प्रत्याशया पाथसः 
कांतारे चकिता वि मुंचाते अहुः पत्डुः कृपाणे quu 

*' The silly Gurjara Queen, as she wanders terror-struck in the forest 
ever and anon casts her eyes on her hnsband’s sword to see if there be 
no water (धारा) there, bethinking herself in her heart how often in the 
days that are gone she has heard the bards say “Great king, the hosts 
of your foes have gone down in the battle through which your sword’s 
edge (धारा) swept. ” 

4. हा शृंगारतरंगिर्णीकुलगिरे हा राजचूडामणे 
हा सौजञन्यसुधानिधान हह हा वैदग्ध्यदुग्धोदधे । 
हा देवोज्जयिनीभुजंग झवतिप्रस्यक्षकद्पे हा 
हा सद्वांधव हा कलासतकर कासि प्रतीक्षस्व न: ॥ 

“O Hill of the River of Love, O Crest Jewel of Kings, O Home of 
all Goodness, O Milky Ocean of Cleverness, 0 Lover of Ujjayini, 0 
thou that wert a living God of Love to young women, O Kinsman to 
all the Good, O Brewer of the Nectar of the Arts, where, 0 King, art 
thou gone : wait for me 

These verses show that Parimala’s lost poem probably presents an 
almost contemporary record of one of the earlier struggles between the 
sovereigns of Málva and Gujarat. 

I will only conjecture here that the theme of the poem was that 
expedition in Gujarat despatched by Tailnpa, undera general of the 
name of Barapa, *against Mülarája, the founder of the Chaulukya 
dynasty of Anahilapattana, who for some time was hard pressed, though 
according to the Gujarat chroniclers the General was eventually defeated 
with slaughter." ° The striking verse in the Kávyaprákása aara- 
gar न पाठयाते मां (p. 450, Calc. Ed. 1876) wears every appearance of 
being from the same work, for which we should be on the look out. 

XV. PARIVRAJAKA. 

1. तपो न तप्तं वयमेव तप्ता 
AUT न भुक्ता वयमेव अक्ताः । 
अरा न जीर्णा वयमेव जीर्णा- 
स्तृष्णा न याता वयमेव याताः ॥ 

This seems a better form of the verse which Bohtlingk, No. 4631, 
भोगा न भुक्ता : gives from Bhartrihari. 

è Bhandarkar: Early History of the Dekkan, p. 59. See 8180 the 888 Måla, 
Chap. IV. to which Bhandarkar refers. 
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XV). BHATTA PRABHAKARA. 


_ This poet is already known only from Aufrecht’s citation from the 
Sarngadharapaddhati of what is surely oue of the prettiest compli- 
ments to beauty even a poet ever-devised. 


सा दृष्टा येने वा दृष्टा 
मुषिताः सममेव ते | 
दृदयं दतमेकेषा- 
मन्येषां चक्षुषोः फलं ॥ 
“She spoils indifferently those who see her and those who see her 
not: these lose their hearts, those might as well have never had their 
eyes," 


1. रिग्मातंगघटाविभक्तचतुराघारा मही साध्यते । 
सिद्धा सापि qia एव हि वयं रोमांचिताः पयत । 
विभाय प्रतिपाद्यते किमगरं रामाय तस्मै नमो 
यस्मादाविरभूत्कथाडुतमिदं यत्रैव चास्तं गतम्‌॥ 


XVII. Sri 084४41355१. Two verses are quoted, which both 
occur in this writer’s Setubandha. 1, 2, and III, 20. 


XVIII.  BuatrA Baya. Three verses by Bana, the author of Küdam- 
bari, are quoted. Two of these, 1. जयल्युपेन्द्र: and 2. स्तनयुगं, are from 
that book, and call for no remark. But tlie third is of extraordinary 
interest for us, It is the verse 


3. हारो जलाद्रेवसनं नलिनींदत्गाने 
प्रालेयशीकरमु चस्तृहिनाशुभासः | 
यस्येन्धनानि सरसान च चन्दनानि 

निर्वाणमेष्यति कथं स मनोभवाभिः ॥ 
which now stands in the Amarusatakun (No. 98) In his note 
Kshemendra tells us that this verse is part of a description of the state 
to which Kadambari was reduced by the absence of Chandrápida. It 
would appear then that Bána, in addition to the work known to us, 
trented the same theme, or part of the same theme, in verse : and with 
this clue we enn assign to their place in such a composition more 
than one of the verses cited by Bana in the later anthologies. 


XIX. Buarra BHALLATA. 


मृत्यारास्यांमवाततं धनुरिदं मुछ द्विषाशवेषश्रः 
शिक्षा सा तरि star irat WASA era erar गाते: | 
VOL: XVI. 23 
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अंत: क्रौर्यमही शठस्य मछूनो हा हारि गीतं मुखे 
व्याधस्यास्य यथा भविष्यति सथा मन्ये वनं निसृंगम. 


The use of singing or music as one of the weapons of the hunter is 
often referred to, Aufrecht quotes ten verses by this poet from the 


Sarngaddharapaddhati. 


XX. Buavasntti. 1. पुरा यत्र ata: पुलिन. Uttara R. Act. 2. 
योयमश्वः पताकेय Uttara R. Act. IV. 3. वृद्धास्ते न विचारणीयचारिताः 
Uttara R. Act. V. a fasta Tadi. Bag स्त्रीदमने. y अळुतोमुखान्यापि. 
8 इंद्रसनुनिधने - In the heading to the second of these examples tl:e poet 
is in both MSS, called Bhavabhüpati. 


XXI. MAGHA. 


अभुक्षितेव्योकरणं न अज्यते 
न पीयते काव्यरसः पिपासितैः। 
न विद्यया केनाथिदुद्ुतं कुलं 
हिरण्यमेवाजेय निष्फलाः ae: | 


“The hungry cannot feed upon grammar, or the thirsty satisfy 
themselves with the nectar of poetry. No man ever exalted his house 
by learning. Get money. Learning leads to nothing," Notein the 
Siiapalavadha. Bohtlingk 4484, from the Subháshitárnava. 


XXII. MárRiGUPTA. 


नायं निशामुखसरोरुहराजहंस: 
कीरीक पोलतलकांततनुः TAR: | 

आभाति नाथ तदिदं दिवि दुग्पसिंध- 
डिंडीरपिंडपारिपांड्‌ यशस्त्वदीयम्‌॥ 


Note that Kshemendra would seem to distinguish between Matri- 
gupta and Kalidasa. Compare Max Müller ‘ India: what can it teach 
us ? p. 133, 


XXIII. RAJAPUTRA MUKTAPIDA. 


नीवारप्रसराममुष्टिकवलैयों afi: dura 
पीतं येन सरोजपचपटके होमावदोषं पयः | 

तं दृष्टा मदमंथरालिवल्यव्यालोलगलं गजे 
सोत्कंठं सभयं च पद्याते महुर्द्रे स्थितं तापसः 


* From afar the hermit gazes with mingled love and fear at the mighty 
elephant, whose thront is encircled by swarms of bees heavy laden 
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with the juice that exudes from its temples, and remembers how this is 
he whom at first he nourished with the tender tops of the rice-plant, and 
who drank from a leafy cup the milk that was over from the sacrifice.” 

XXIV. YASOVARMALEVA. 

उत्पत्तिभेडकुले यदभीष्टं सस्परं समाक्रांतं i 
भोगास्तथापि दैवात्सकृदपि भोक्तुं न लभ्यंते ॥ 

Yasovarman, according to Aufrecht (Z. D. M. G. 36, 521) wrote a 
drama, Ramabhyddaya, which is cited by Abhinavagupta. 

XXV. BHATIA LATTANA. 

ग्रीष्मं fed जलदागममर्थयंतां 
ते संकटप्रकृतयो विकटास्तडागाः। 
अब्धेस्तु मुग्धशफरी चटुलाचलेंद्र 
निष्केपकृक्षिपयसों इयमप्यर्थित्यं ॥ 

XXVI. RasaSexnara. 1, एतस्याः समरसंञ्वरः. Balarimayana Act 
V. (p. 121 Ben. Ed.) 8 प्रस्थंपच: पाथसां. (Ed. Aaaa: पाथसां.) प्रस्थंपच 
is given by BR, (compare also Bóhtlingk's Smaller Dictionary) from 
schol, on P. 3. 2. 33., as a word for which a reference was not then 
available. 8 मणयः सर्वेपि. 

2. कर्णोरीदनांकितः दितमहाराष्ट्रीकटाक्षाहतः 
प्रौढांश्रीस्तनपीडितः प्रणयिनीश्वूभंगवित्रासितः | 
लाटीबाहविवेष्टित्च मलयस्वीतर्जनीतजमितः 
सोयं संप्रति राजशेखरकविबोराणसी वांच्छति ॥ 

Rajasekhara was perhaps not such a rake as he professes to be. 
The verse may go to show that similar autobiographical couplets, of 
which tradition has preserved a great many, may oftener be genuine 
than is sometimes supposed. 


3. चिताचक्रं चंद्र:. 4. ज्यायान्‌ धन्ती, Bálarámüyana Act IV. (p. 87). 
8 ताडकाताडकेण. y कणोभ्यर्णस्फारितपलितः. 5. नाले शौयेमहोत्पलस्य. 
6. पोलस्त्यः प्रणयेन, Bilarimêiyana Act IL. (p. 36). 7. माणं संच. 
8. यत्पावेती एर, Bilaramiyana Act I. (p. 19). 9. संबंधी पुरुभूभुजां. 
10. स्त्रीणा मध्ये. 

XXVII. MALAYA RUDRA, 

1. अभिनववधूरोषस्वादः करीषतनूनपा- 
दसरलजनाश्चेषक्रूरस्तृषारसमीरणः । 
गलितविभवस्याज्ञेवाद्य Basar A- 
विरहवानितावक्वङ्केव्यं बिभत्ति निशाकरः ॥ 


Given as by Bháta in the Subháshitahárá vali. 
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2 . एतस्माज्जलघोर्मितांब्षकणिका: काञ्चिद्रृहीस्वा ततः 
पाथोदाः परिपूरयांते जगती रुद्धांबरा वारिभिः । 
भ्राम्यन्मंद्रकुट कोटिघटनामीतिश्रमत्तारकां 
ब्राष्येकां जलमानुषीं त्रिभुवने श्रीमानभूदच्यतः ॥ 

Aufrecht writes the name of this poet Malavarudra. But compare 
Malawa Kuvalaya and Ganda Kumbhakara above. 

XXVIII. Sri Vaxna. 

1. देवो ज्ञानाति सर्वे यदपि च तरपि ब्रूमहे नीतिनिष्ठं 

साद्धे संधाय ज्ञालांतरधराणिभुजा निर्वृतो बांधवेन । 
म्लेच्छानांच्छासि faf प्रतिदिनमयशो रुंखि विश्वं curb: 
सोइन्वन्मेखलायां पारकल्य करं कि च विश्वंभरायाम्‌॥ 

This one verse is so far all that has been found of a poem—by a poet 
himself also otherwise unknown—which must contain a contemporary 
account of one of the early leagues of the Hindu princes against their 
Musalman invaders. Compare what has been said above of Parimala's 
lost work.  Jálántara here is I presume Jullundur. 

XXIX. VARAHAMIHIRA. 


क्षीण अंद्रो विशाति तरणेर्मेडलं मासि मासि 

लब्धा कांचित्पुनरपि कलां दूरद्रानुवर्ती i 
संपूर्णश्रेत्कथमापि तदा eraeirara भानो- 

नों दौजेस्थादिरमाति जड़ो नापि दैन्यादघरसीत्‌॥ 

“The waning moon enters the orb of the sun at each month's end, 
and having there renewed his fires goes cach day further from his 
helper: nay, when his fulness comes, as come it will, vies in the 
enstern sky with the setting orb of day. Verily, verily the cold-blooded 
man never leaves off his ingratitude and his meanness. 

Given in Vallabhadeva’s Sabhishitavali ss by Dhárádhara. 


XXX. BHAGAavAN MAHARSHI VyAsa. 
सत्यं मनोरमा रामाः सत्यं रम्या विभूतय:।! 
कि ठु मत्तांगनापांगभंगलोलं fe md ॥ 


हत Doubtless woman is a pleasant thing and wealth too: but life 
abides no longer than the glance shot from the corner of her eye by a 
love-sick girl.” 


Bóhtlingk 6733, from the Subháshitárnava, with मनोरमा: कामा: in a. 


: XXXI. SyAmata. चुंबनसक्तः. The only Syámala we know of is the 
yamala who was Bina’s cousin. Hall’s Vásavád. Introd. p. 41. 
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XXXII. Śri Ilansua. 1. उद्दामोत्कालिकां, Ratuáv. Act IL, 8 
wiak. 2 कंठे कृत्तावदेषं, Ratniv. Act 11. 3. नष्टं वर्षवरे:, 1111113. 
Act Il. a अकृत्वा. 4. परिम्लानं. Ratnáv. Act. 8 परिमलनम्‌. ० बिसिनी- 
पत्रशायनम्‌. विश्तांतविप्रहकथो, 11101४. Vishk. 

To the twelve compositions by Kshemendra which were already 
known’? Schönberg, in his paper on the Kavikanthábharana, added 
other eight, which he found quoted or referred to iu that book. His 
list is as follows :— 


13 Sasivansa, 

14 (Padya) Kádambari, 
15 Chitrabhirata, 

16 Lávanyavati, 

17 Kanakajanaki. 

18 DeSopadesa, 

19 Muktávali, 

20 Amritataranga, 

Three of these are quoted in our book also, where the Chitrabhárata 
is called a Nátaka, and the Lávanyavati and the Muktavali are called 
Kavyas. In addition the following new names occur, Avasarnsárn, 
Baudhávadánalatà, Nitilati, Munimatamimánsáà, Lalitaratnamala, 
Vinayavalli, Vátsyáyannsütrasára. Of the books in the earlier list 
the Chaturvargasamgraha is the only one quoted under the same name. 


| should make some small amends to the Society for a dull paper if 
l could adequately describe the scene where I got this book, and the 
impression that scene made upon me. In an upper chamber of a by. 
street in Ahmedabad were gathered over a hundred of the common 
people listening eagerly to their word of life, as that was communicated 
by Rájeudrasuri to his more immediate disciples. A little company of 
women sat apart, but not so as to be out of hearing of the teacher 


10 (1) Brihatkathfümanjari. (2) Bhfratamanjari. (3) Kalfvilfsa. (4) Bf 
máynanakathásüra. (5) Dadavatdracharita, (6) Samayamftriké. (7) Vyéss 
shtaka. (8) Suvrittatilaka. (9) Lokaprakféa. (10) Nitiknlpataru. (11) Chá 


rucharyagataka — (12) Chaturvargasaingrahn, 
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At the end of our conversation a young Rajpoot, a rich young man 
as I could judge from his dress, who had been an intent observer of all 
that passed between his teacher and myself, rose fromthe crowd, put 
his folded hands to his head, and told me in his own language 
that he had one request to make to me, Between Rájendrasüri and 
another teacher then in Ahmedabad there were vital differences—as to 
the kind of garments men desiring salvation should wear, and as to 
whether in the evening hymn they should recite the three verses only, 
or four. Would I undertake to solve his doubt? 


I put him off with a jest which I have sometimes regretted since. 
But I came away with new wonder at the strangeness of human life: 
and, as I hope, with fresh sympathy for all of the one family who in 
every place are thus seeking after God, if haply they may find Him. 


NOTE on THE DATE or PATANJALI. 


“ Patanjali's date, B.C. 150, may now be relied on."— Bhandarkar 
in his Early History of the Dekkan, p. 7. So too Kielhorn, though 
he was more directly concerned with the question of the authenticity 
of the text of the book, maintains that “we are bound to regard the 
text of the Mahabhashya as given by our MSS. to be the same as it 
existed about 2000 years ago.” (Indian Antiquary, IV., p. 107, and 
V., p. 241.) I will state very briefly why I think the question must 
still be regarded as open.  Kalhana's verse :— 


चंद्राचायॉदिभिर्लब्धादेशं तस्मात्तदागमं i 
प्रवर्तितं महाभाष्यं स्वं च ब्र्याकरणं HAT 


Rájáterangini, I., 176, ( p. 7, Cale. Ed., 1835), 
appears to me to have exercised what can only be described as a perni- 
cious influence on this controversy. In itself it contains no indication 
that Kalhana so much as had Patanjala Mahabhashyam in his mind 
when writing the passage. But if we grant, for the sake of argument, 
Prof. Weber's contention (Ind, Stud., 5, 166), that the transaction 
Kalhana is referring to is clearly the same as that spoken of in Bhar- 
trihari's Vàkyapadiya, and grant also, under the same reserve, that it 
follows that Kalhana here is speaking of Patanjali's work, the verse 
even then cannot bear the weight which is sought to be put upon it. 
It is not open to us to quote Kalhnna as corroborating Bhartrihari’s 
statement, when it is clenr that, writing in the 12th century, he is, if 
he is referring here to Patanjali at all, dishing up for us and doctoring 
a story which he must have got directly or indirectly from Bhartrihari 
or from the same sources as Bhartribari, Still less is it justifiable 
to transfer to Kalhana the credit that would attach to any statement 
made in the Vákyapadiya as to the date at which this mysterious 
transaction took place. It is Kalhana, and not Bhartrihari, who here 
seems to connect Abhimanyu of Kashmere with Patanjali’s commen- 
tary: and I do not understand why so much weight should be attach- 
ed to this one statement, occurring as it does in a part of the Rajataran- 
gini which, as Bühler puts it (Report, p. 59), is full of improbabilities 


1 
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and absurdities. A similar reasoning holds good of Kalliana’s second 
verse :— 
देशांतरादागमय्य व्याचक्षाण: क्षमापितिः 
प्रावतेयत विच्छिन्नं महाभाष्यं स्वमंडले॥ 
Rajatarangint IV., 437 (p. 58, Calc. Ed.) 
I notice that Max Müller ( Note, p. 335), suggests a doubt as to 
whether Kalhana is here referring to Patanjal's. Mahibhishyam. 
But if we grant that he is, here too his statement must be checked by 
the passage in Bhartrihari. And as soon as that is done it becomes at 
once apparent that on Kalhana alone rests the responsibility of divid- 
ing the story as it stands in Bhartrihari into. two parts and separating 
the two by centuries. Bhartrihari tells us that to Chandra and his 
school was due the revived study of the Mahábháshya. — Kalhiana puts 
Chandra in the first century, for Abhimanyn’s greater glory, aud ns 
he cannot ignore the fact that something of the kind occurred in the 
reign of king Jayápida (A.D. 735-780), he invites us to believe that 
twice in the history of Kashmere did the king of the country inter- 
fere to set the Mahibhashya on its fect again. Of. the two passages 
the second appears to me to be far more deserving of credit than the 
first; aud the विच्छिने (which need not be construed with स्वमंडले )' 
refers to the state from which Chandra had (recently ?) rescued the 
book, not to a state into which it had been permitted in Kashinere to 
fall centuries after his benevolent activity.” 


1 As for example Kielhorn does. *** The King having seut for interpreters 
[ reading with the Pavia edition वब्याचक्षाणानू ] bronght into use in his realm the 
Mahibluishyva, which had ceased to be studied’ (in Kashmere, and was there- 
fore no longer understood ).? Indian Antiquary, V., p. 243. lt may be worth 
noting that प्रवतेयत is the ordinary expression in the case of the first patron 
of a book. Thus for example in the colophon to a MS. of Héla iu my possession 
S£tavfhana ia called the प्रवतेक of the Kalépa grammar. Our word therefore 
should be translated. as Kielhorn does here, or as Max Müller in his Note, 
p. 335, “introduces” : and this verae in itselfdoes uot suggest that what Jayápida 
did was to” re-establish " (Max Miller, p. 334) the Mahébhéshya. 

2 In his reply to this. paper. Professor Bhándarkar takes this sentence to 
mean that L understand Kalhana to put Chandra in Jayápida's reign, and that 
| accept that as à fact on Kalhana s authority. This of course leads straight 
to the absurdity of Bhartrihari’s having mentioned a face which took place 
105 years alter his death. As my words bave been made matter of public 
comment | must leave them as they were written. But [take this opportunity 
W saying that. For ms own part. Lentively repudiare the construction Bhándar. 
kar puts on them. Tam eonecried bere only with what Kalliana's meaning 
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Better texts of the Rájátarangini, and a careful collation of the two 
verses, as they ought to be read, with Bhartrihari would, 1 think, 
strengthen this position. I have little doubt that the Parvata of 
Bhartrihari's verse is, as Max Müller suggests, no other than the hill of 
Chittore, which was a centre of learning for the southern country. 
(Compare my First Report, p. 47). I think it is not impossible that the 
words लब्धादेशं तस्मात्तवागमं, which form the crux of Raj, I., 176, conceal 
Bhartrihari's own phrase पर्वेतावागमं लब्ध्वा. If Kielhorn's conjectural 
emendation लब्ध्वा देशान्तरात्तवागमम्‌ be ever confirmed, it will become 
still more obvious that the two verses have one and the same origin. 
They will then almost textually agree. 


But if we are thus really dependent on Bhartrihari's statement, which 
contains no note of time,we are entitled to range further than Goldstücker 
and Bhandarkar do in their search for events and names which will suit 
certain passages in the Mahabhishya itself, where Patanjali, as they 
hold, is referring to contemporaneous or recent history.? I will not 
discuss the question here as to whether these instances really do, in Gold- 
stiicker’s words, “ concern the moment at which Patanjali wrote.” (Pan. 
p.230.) I think it is forgotten in that argument that Patanjali could 
trust to the practical acquaintance with the language or literature which 
his pupils possessed, much as an English grammarian might without risk 
of confusion illustrate, after having given the rule, our past and present 
by two such phrases, as “ In six days God made Heaven and Earth,’ 
and ““ This people perishes with hunger." 


Four passages in all, so far as I know, have been adduced from the 
Mahabhishya itself as supplying definite chronological data for the 
time of Patanjali. The first is the note on Pán., v. 3, 99. Gold- 
stücker, it is true, who brought this passage to light, did not contend 
that it proves more than that Patanjali did not live before the first 


was: and I still think that he got his विच्छित्न from the story he read in Bhar- 
trihari, and that his प्रावतेयत refers to something that happened in Jayápida'a 
time. He may have mixed the two things up together hopelessly: but I 
desired to suggest that his own words do not necessarily preclude] the supposi- 
tion that he himself understood that there was an interval between the his- 
torical विच्छित्रत्व of the Mahübhüshya and Jayápida's action.—[ Note added when 
publishing.) 

3 Goldstücker treated this subject in his ' Pánini: his place in Sanskrit 
Literature, pp. 227-238. The references for Bhandarkar are Indian Antiquary, 
1. p. 299, TI., pp. 59, 69, 94 and 238. 

voL. xvi. 24. 
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king of the Maurya dynasty, who was Chandragupta, and who lived 
315 B.C.: or, possibly, “if we are to give a natural interpretation to 
his words," that he lived. after the last king of this dynnsty, or, in 
other words, later than 180 before Christ. If the passage stood alone 
then, and there were no such thing as cumulative effect in arguments 
of this kind, the inference sought to be drawn from Patanjali's note on 
Pan., v.3, 99, might be allowed to pass without challenge. But 
it will not be denied that this suggestion as to a date before which 
Patanjali may not be supposed to have lived, when taken in connection 
with a date (Abhimanyu's tinc), reinoved from it by two centuries 
only, and regarded, on what grounds we have just seen, as a date after 
which he may not be supposed to have lived, has done much to 
strengthen the conviction that here or hereabout we must look for tho 
time of Patanjali. Yet I think it can be shown, beyond all manner of 
doubt, that this passage has nothing whatever to do with the matter 
in hand, and that, as far as it is concerned, we are as free—or shall I 
rather say hampered ?—with regard to the upper date to be assigned to 
Patanjali, as I have contended we still are with regard to his lower date. 


Pániui's rule is जीविकार्थे चापण्ये. On which the note is अपण्य 
इत्युच्यते तत्रेई न सिध्यति शिवः स्कन्दो विशाख इति । किं कारणम्‌। AA- 
हिंर्ण्यार्यीमिर चोः प्रकाल्पिताः। भवेत । rg न स्यात्‌ | यास्त्वेताः संप्रीत पूजार्थाः। 
arg भविष्यति. Goldstücker's explanation of this passage is as follows: 
* * If a thing,’ says Panini, ‘serves for a livelihood, but is not for sale it 
has not the affix ka.’ This rule Patanjali illustrates, with the words ‘Siva 
Skanda Visikha,’ meaning the idols that represent these divinities, 
and at the same time give a living to the men who possess them, 
while they are not for sale. And, ‘why? he asks, ‘The Mauryas 
wanted gold, and therefore established religious festivities Good. Pán- 
ini's rule may apply to such (idols as they sold); but as to idols which 
are hawked about (by common people) for the sake of such worship as 
brings an immediate profit, their name will have the affix ka." 


“Whether or not," Goldstücker goes on to say, “ this interesting 
bit of history was given by Pataujali ironically, to show that even 
affixes are the obedient servants of kings, and must vanish before the 
idols which they sell, because they do not take the moncy at the 
same time that the bargain is made—as poor people do—I do not 
know.” 


In the rest of the passage Goldstiicker draws his inference in words 
that I have already given. 
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Could Patanjali have thus anticipated the super grammaticam story ? 
I thought not: and it was my conviction that there must be some 
mistake here which led me to examine closely the passage Goldstücker 
quotes. Asa result, I think I can show that Goldstücker misuuder- 
stood and mistranslated that passage from top to bottom. I need 
hardly say that it requires all the courage Max Müller recommends 
thus to challenge that mighty and indignant shade. But I have put 
Goldstücker's explanation fairly before the reader. I will now say how 
I understand the passage. If am right my translation will, I think, 
justify itself: end I shall, I hope, be judged to have done some small 
service with regard to a question on which much depends. भपण्य इत्यु- 
च्यते then tells us that a doubt is about to be suggested with regard to 
the word अपण्ये occurring in the sütra under comment. “ Siva, 
Skanda, Visákha," are not three words.illustrating Pinini’s rule. They 
form the clause or sentence referred to by the gw" preceding. For 
तत्रेदं न सिध्यति is the doubt of which we have been forewarned, and 
must be translated: * In that case [ if अपण्ये is to be part of the rule] 
the following expression is not obtained [i.e., must be declared to be 
bad grammar, while, as a matter of fact, itis in common use, and so it is 
the correctness of the sütra that is in peril.] But if शिव: स्कंदो विद्ाखः, 
or Ghat: विशाखः as Kaiyyata, as I think rightly, reads, be an expression 
that primd facie throws doubt on the correctness of the sütra, we must 
look in it for an indication that the Skanda of this passage is an idol, 
and not the god of that name. स: in. itself cannot be a form of 
doubtful authority. The doubt is as to whether in a particular connec- 
tion the form स्क: should not be used. The word we are in 
search of can neither be शिवः nor स्कंदः. It must, therefore, be 
विद्याख; , and we have next to see whether that word, when used 
as an adjective to स्कंब:, of its own force suggests that the refer- 
ence is to an image or representation, as when we talk of a sitting 
Madonna or a sleeping Venus. But a reference to any dictionary will 
show that such a meaning is one of the best authenticated senses of 
the word विद्याखः. ekar विशाखः means, “ A Skanda in act to shoot," 
and that is the phrase given here as affording an example of a form 
which apparently under this rule would have to be condemned. 
“Why?” (कि कारणं sc. न सिध्यति), “ It is for gain that Mauryas nake 
images." The Skanda in act to shoot must be an image: and as it 
is notorious that images are vendible things it ought not to be possible 
to speak of a स्कंदो विद्याखः, but only of a स्कंवको विशास्यः. 
So far the doubt. And now the Doubter answers himself. भवेत्‌ “Good.” 
305 
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Vendible images made by the Mauryas are, as a class, by the operation 
of the word अपण्ये in this sütra, taken out of one of the categories 
of things falling under the general rule which enjoins the omission of 
affix ka, «Tq न स्यात्‌ “Let it be admitted that so far to them the 
rule कनो छुप्‌ should not apply, but that the affix ka should be used. 
यास्त्वेता: संप्राति qara: But whatever images among these even, are 
from the beginning intended for worship and not for sale, arg भविष्यति 
to them that rule will apply, and the affx ka will be barred.” 

The extent of the difference between Goldstücker's explanation of 
this passage and that now offered may be gauged by the last clause 
here, “and the affix ka will be barred,” which stands for Goldstücker's 
* their names will have the affix ka," But Kaiyyata puts beyond all 
dispute the question, as to what is the subject of the clauses arg न स्यात्‌ 
and arg भविष्याति, when he says, यास्तु विक्रीयते arg न भवाति शिवकान्वि- 
ऋीणीत इति. Thes स्यात्‌ of Patanjali means that the word in question 
should have the affix: the भविष्याति that it will not. 


Two points in this explanation require a further note, though for- 
tunately any judgment with regard to them does not affect the argu- 
ment. I have so far not met with any native support for the parti- 
cular construction put above on the words eMart विशाखः. That— 
with or without füpp:—these words refer to the clause immedi- 
ately preceding, and not to the sütra, and contain therefore a form or 
forms whose currency throws doubt upon thesütra, I believetobe certain. 
But the shastris I have been able to consult—in particular Mr. Rája- 
rim Shastri, the learned grammarian attached to Elphinstone College— 
agree in thinking that the context of the whole passage is sufficient 
to show that idols are meant here: and they take the three words Siva, 
Skanda, Visikha, in the current acceptation of three names of images. 
That theirs is an old view is shown by the way in which the passage 
is treated in the Siddhánta Kaumudi, where Pyare: is quietly dropped, 
and बाखुदेव: substituted for it. I put forward that part of my explana- 
tion therefore only tentatively, and am quite prepared to find that there 
Iam wrong. It might have been the more prudent course to hold it 
back : but I confess I believe it is right, and am unwilling to abandon it. 


The India Office photozincograph of Kaiyyata and one of Kielhorn's 
MSS. omit fata:. *Kaivyata’s own note on this passage is attached 
to the phrase यास्त्वेताः संप्राते पजाथां: | तास भविष्याति in which, as 
Nágojibhatta puts it, Patanjali ‘‘indicates an example for the si- 


+ [As does also the MS, of the Mahábháshya in the Alwar Library. —Note 
added wien publishing.) 
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tra ”—सूत्रस्योदाहरणं quimfa—that is, I take it, states circumstances 
under which it will come into play without giving an actual exam- 
ple. If Kaiyyata then—whose note runs in full यास्त्वेता इति । याः 
पारेगृह्य गृहाडृहमरान्ति तास्वित्यर्थः। यास्तु विक्रीयन्ते ताख न भवति | शिवका- 
न्विक्रीणीत efa—illustrates his own note of that part of the passage 
by an example of the converse case (यास्तु विक्रीयन्ते &c.) he is not 
to be taken as repeating Patanjali’s illustration of the doubt that went 
beforehand, and confirming the reading there. In such a context a 
different illustration seems called for. The whole result is that ** Skando 
Visükha" is a phrase which may or may not be right, according to the 
context, while ** Sivakán vikriniti" is imperative. I do not therefore 
think that we are to see in Kniyyata’s example शिवकान्विक्रीणीति proof 
that he read शिवः in his text of the Mahabhishya. I am more disposed 
to see in it the source of the subsequent corruption of that text. 


The quotation just made from Kaiyyata will illustrate the other 
point on which a doubt may be entertained as to the correctness of 
the translation I have given. What is the subject of अटन्ति in Kaiy- 
yata’s sentence? Goldstücker supplied “common people,” whom he 
next contrasted with the royal dynasty of the Mauryas, But is it not 
the Mauryas themselves who are here represented as setting apart 
for purposes of peripatetic worship some of the images they make? 
1 believe that to the present day the makers of idols contrive that 
their profession shall pay the same double debt. That seems to me 
the more natural construction: and so also in Patanjali's note 
यास्त्वेता; seems to me to mean ‘‘ whichever among these." Ido pot 
however dispute that war: here may refer to images in general 
(अर्चाः) and not to images made by Mauryas ( मौर्यकल्पितार्चाः ), or that 
afa may mean “people wander" and not “ they wander.” 

I will only add that संप्रति garut: must be taken as two words, 
though both Goldstückerand Kielhorn (Ed. p. 429) take them as one. 
संप्राति 4०९8 not qualify पूजा, and there is no. question here of * such 
worship as brings an immediate profit" (Goldstiicker’s translation). 
What is insieted on is that the affix ka will be barred in all cases 
where the images have from the beginning been meant for worship and 
not for sale, Compare Nágojibhatta's gloss— 

संप्राति पूजार्थाः | संप्रति स्वानिमोणकालमेव कलजनिका या पूजा जीविका- 
प्रदत्वेन तद्या इत्यर्थस्तदाह | या परिगृह्येति. 

There is, therefore, I contend, no such contrast between the Maurvas 
and common people as Goldstücker discovered in this passage: aud 
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with that vanishes the only foundation for his belief that the Mauryas 
intended here are the dynasty of that name. They are a guild or caste 
of idol-makers, as Weber pointed out was apparently Nagojtbhatta’s 
explanation. (Compare Weber, Indische Stüdien, p. 150). I ought to 
add that Weber also noted that अर्चा : must not be translated, as Gold- 
sticker does, by “ religious festivals." Iam not quite certain how far 
Weber inteuds hia translation to bea correction of Goldstücker's. I 
notice that he puts, *' Auf diese passt die Regel nicht,” for Gold- 
Stücker's ** Pinini’s rule may apply to such." But he does not, as in 
the other case, call attention to this as a correction: though, if it is meant 
for a correction, it isa very important one. I mention the matter, because 
1 am of course anxious to yicld priority to a scholar eminent no less 
for his fairness than for his learning and achievements for any part of 
tbe foregoing explanation which he may see reason to claim as his own. 


Of the three remaining passages in the Mahábháshya which are 
relied on, that cited by Bhandarkar इह पुष्पमित्रं याजयामः--13 | think 
the only one which, as matters stand at present, renlly concerns us. 
Goldstücker it is true has shown that Patanjali illustrates a virttika of 
Kátyáyana according to which the imperfect should be used when the 
fact related is ‘out of sight, notorious, but could be seen by the person 
who uses the verb,’ by the two clauses अरुणद्यवनः साकेत | अरुणद्यवनो 
माध्यमिकान्‌ “the Yavanas besieged Ayodhya: the Yavanas besieged the 
Mádhyamikas." To these two passages the doubt I have hinted 
above as to the validity of the major premiss in this argument appears 
specially applicable. Is it not a perfectly reasonable view to suppose 
that the várttika is illustrated by clauses which, taken along with it, 
serve their purpose apart altogether from the time at which the gram- 
marian lived? To suppose in other words that the user (प्रयोक्ता) 
whose relation to the time and circumstances of the action is specified 
is not necessarily, or even probably, Patanjali. Is this not indeed just 
what Nágojibhatta means when he says that we are to gather from the 
clause itself that the speaker is contemporaneous with the action— 


अरुणदिल्युदाहरणे त लुल्यकालः प्रवतत इति बोध्यम्‌. 


But further discussion of this point here may well be waived in the 
absence so far of any information as to the events referred to. Havoc has 
already been made of Goldstücker's Buddhist sect of Madhyamikas : 
and we do not know either that the * Yavanas’ besieged * Sáketa ' in 
the time of Menauders, or Chat they did not besiege that city more 
than once in the centuries that followed. In the ease of Bhandar- 
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kar's example it seems to me to be more probable than not, that the 
whole context—the illustration itself I regard as open to the same 
reasoning as the other two— points to the conclusion that Pntanjali lived 
at the time, and perhaps at the court, of Pushpamitra, But if that be 
so there were more Pushpamitras, or Pushyamitras, than the king who 
reigned in the second century before Christ. ‘There wasa Pushyamitra, 
who lived at the time to which recent speculation appears to the 
present writer to be slowly but surely referring Patanjali.’ In the 
Bhitari Lat inscription it is mentioned that Skandagupta, “ the son 
of Kumâragupta, who was the son of Chandragupta, who was the son 
of Samudragupta, who was the son of Chandragupta, who was the 
son of Ghatotkacha, who was the son of Maharija Sri Gupta," 
the founder of the later Gupta dynasty, conquered Pushyamitra 
समृदितबलकोषास्पृष्यमित्रं च जित्वा. This point has been hitherto obscured 
from the fact that in Bhao Daji’s revised translation of this 
inscription, published in the tenth Volume of our Journal, p. 59, 
‘Pushya’ is, perhaps by a printer's error, enclosed in brackets as if it 
were doubtful or conjectural. It is not so in 8180 Daji’s own transcript 
which follows: and Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji, to whom I owe this 
reference, and who it was that obtained the transcript on which Bhao 
Daji worked, assures me that the reading is clearly as I have given 
above. (Bhao Daji read समृदितबलकोषस्पृष्पामित्रें retar). The Pushya- 
mitra against whom  Skandagupta had to move all his forces, and 
employ all his treasure, must have been a formidable opponent: and it 
seems to me that it is open to any one who admits that Patanjali is 
referring to a living Pushyamitra to prefer this one to that. 


5 I can only refer here to the discovery that Kshemondra docs not distin- 
guish between l'ánini the grammarian and Pánini the poet, and to the evidence 
adduced by Max Müller from the works of the Chinese pilgrim I'tsing, Note, 
p. 347 : and my Boports I. p. 39, and II. p. GL. 


ArT. XIIL.—4A Note on Bádaráyana, the author of the Brahma 
Sitras.—By the Hon'ble KasmiNATH TRrIMBAK TELANG, 
M.A., LL.B., C.I.E. 


In his very useful history of Indian Literature, Prof. Weber has en- 
deavoured to conjecturally fix the date of Bádaráyana, the author of 
the Brahma Sütras. His argument in his own words is as follows: 
** Bidariyaga bears also the ad-litional title of Vyasa, whence, too, the 
Brahma Satra is expressly styled Vyasa Sitra, Now in the Sankara 
Vijaya—a biography of the celebrated Vedünta commentator Sankara, 
reputed to be by one of his disciples!—we find it stated that Vyasa 
was the name of the father of Suka, one of whose pupils was Gauda- 
pada, the teacher of Govindanitha, who again was the preceptor 
of Sankara; ao that the date of this Vyisa might be conjecturally set 
down as from two to three centuries prior to Sankara, that is between 
400 and 500 A.D," Professor Weber, however,is not quite confident 
about the correctness of this conclusion, aud he proceeds thus: ‘ But 
the point must remain for the present undetermined, since it is open to 
question whether this Vyása ought really to be identified with Vyasa 
Badariyana, though this apperrs to me at least very probable. I 
am unable to accept either the conclusion here stated, or the argument 
by which it is deduced. And I propose in this paper to throw 
together a few observations on this subject. 

And in the first place, who is this Vyása, the father of Suka, to 
whom reference is made in the Sankaravijaya? He is expressly stated in 
the stanza relied upon by Professor Weber to be the son of Parasara 
and Satyavati, and that circumstance, coupled with the fact of his being 
mentioned as the father of Suka, conclusively establishes that the Vyasa 
whom we are dealing with here is the celebrated Krishna Dvaipüyana 

2 This is a mistake, as the passage occurs on!y in the work of Mádhave, not 
of Anandagiri. The former was not a disciple of Sankara. 

3 P.243. (Trübner's Ed.) 

3 Suka, the son of Vyása, it may be mentioned, is referred to in Patanjali’s 
Mahábhüshya ander Panini, IV., 1, 97. See Kielhorns edition, p. 253. He is 
also referred to by Savkardchirya himself in the Bhisbya on Brahma 807७ 
IV. 2, 14 (p. 1101 Bibl. Ind. Ed.) 
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Vyasa, or Veda Vyasa. And if this Vyasa isto be identified with 
Badarayana, the author of the Brahma Sitras, as Professor Weber con- 
siders very probable, and as is, indeed, necessary for his argument, it 
follows that the correctness of the date fixed by Professor Weber for 
the Sûtras depends on the assumption that Krishna Dvaipiyana Vyasa 
was the author of those Sitras. If he was not, the ground is cut off 
from under the only argument propounded by Professor Weber in 
support of that date. 

Now Professor Weber himself has pointed out one important argu- 
ment against the authorship suggested. In one passage of hia com- 
mentary on the Brahma Sitras, to which attention was drawn many 
years ago by Colebrooke,* Sankaráchürya states that at the time of 
the transition from the Dvápara to the Kali age, an ancient sage and 
vedic teacher named Apintaratamas was born as Krishna Dvaipáyana 
by direction of Vishnu. Professor Weber, commenting on this cir- 
cumstance, observes that from the fact of Sankara's not mentioning 
expressly that this Krishna Dvaipáyana was the author of the Brahma 
Sütras, “ Windischmann concludes, and justly, that in Sankara's eyes 
the two personages were distinct.”* Ialso entirely concur in Windisch- 
mann’s view, and in fact, a similar view occurred to me, when I first 
read the passage in question now nearly.seventeen years ago. It 
appears to me to be very difficult to believe, that if Sankarüchárya had 
thought Vyása to be the author of the Sitras he was commenting on, 
he could in the course of that very commentary have spoken of Vyasa 
merely as “an ancient sage and vedic teacher," without any reference 
whatever to Vyása's authorship of the Sütras he was expounding. The 
only reasonable explanation of that circumstance appears to me, as it 
did to Windischmann and Weber, to lie in the supposition that Sankari- 
chirya did not consider Krishna Dvaipáyana to be identical with his 
author Bádaráyana. This view of the matter does not, it is true, 
appear to have struck Colebrooke, But he really does not go very 
much into the question, and leaves it, to all intents and purposes, 
undetermined. He points out the general ground that it is ‘‘not 
unlikely" that the arranger of the Vedas would also set forth concisely 
the essence of their teaching. But he also shows, on the other hand, 
that this teaching is different from that of the Mahábhárata, of which 


* Essays, Vol. I., p. 327. 
5 P. 243, note. Some further evidence of the same nature is set out n the 
sequel, 
VOL. xvi. 25. 
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also the same Vyása is supposed to be the author. And having set 
forth these conflicting considerations, he does not proceed to weigh and 
adjudicate upon them. 

True it is, that the only legitimate conclusion to be directly de- 
duced from the passage above adverted to, is that in Sankarücbárya's 
opinion Bádarüyana and Veda Vyasa were two different personages. 
And it may be said that Sankarüchürya is not infallible, and that 
his opinion is not conclusive as to the fact of the identity or 
otherwise of the two persons named. I admit this; but admitting it, 
I still contend that under the circumstances of the present case, we 
ean fairly go beyond the direct conclusion to which reference has now 
been made. For what is it that we have got to pit against Sankará- 
charya’s opinion on this point? We have a tradition which is, doubt- 
less, so widespread in our own day that it may be almost called 
universal. But the tradition is not likely to be older than the date 
of Sankarüchárya, and as a matter of fact we cannot trace it back 
even up to his date, whatever that date may be.” We see the tra- 
dition recorded in the Life of Sankaráchárya which is attributed 
to Anandagiri,* one of his pupils. If that work could be trusted,’ the 
argument above set out would require very serious re-consideration, 
and the conclusion based upon it would certainly be very much shaken. 
For then the tradition would be seen to date back to a period very 
nearly contemporaneous with the career of Sankarüchárya himself. 
But about seven years ago Í gave reasons at considerable length 
for holding that that work was not realy a work of any one 
contemporary with Sankarachárya, but was the production of a much 


5 Essays, Vol. L, p. 328. Compare the remarka on this subject in Windisch- 
mann’s Sankara, pp. 83, et seq. I may add that, in my opinion, the inference 
drawn by Windischmann, and referred to above, is really a good deal stronger 
than he himself seems to have thought it to be, See p. 84 (sed hinc non 
sequitur, &c.) 

7 This subject has been discussed at large in the Preface to my Mudrá. 
rükshasa, See also Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII., p.95 et seq. I hope to beable 
to supplement thst discussion at an early date with some further facts. 

5 See pp. 331-2 inter alia. 

® See Indian Antiquary, Vol. V., p. 287. I do not understand what is meant 
by calling this work, as Mr. Pope calls it, '* the only real authority" on “ San. 
kara’s work." (See Ind. Ant., Vol. VIL, p. 222).. To me, his works appear to 
be “the only real authority"—1hat is, the only trustworthy authority,—on his 
work, especially having regard to the mass of fiction that has gathered round 
bis great name. 
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later age. To those reasons I still adhere. Again, we see the same 
tradition contained in the gloss of Govinda Ananda on the Bháshya of 
Sankaráchárya. But that again takes us back comparatively a very 
short space of time.!? The most valuable evidence about the anti- 
quity of the tradition, that is known to me, is furnished by the In- 
troductory verses in the Bhima,’ a commentary on the Brahma Sitra 
Bháshya by that very eminent writer, Váchaspati Misra. Vachaspati’s 
age, however, is yet unascertained. He has stated in his work that 
he wrote it during the reign of aking named Nriga,” but research has 
80 far failed to find out anything about this Nriga, or even as to 
the time when he flourished, It may be hoped that the information 
which Vachaspati has been good enough to give about himself may 
yet afford a clue which shall enable us to fix his age with precision. 
But at present we have only Professor Weber’s assertion that he 
flourished in the tenth century,'? an assertion for which I do not know 
what cogent evidence is forthcoming. There is also the circumstance, 
brought to notice by me many years ago, that a story related iu 
Mádhaváchárya's Sankaravijaya, when historically interpreted, yields 
the conclusion that Váchaspati probably flourished at the latest 
within a century after the death of Sankaráchárya.!* But, both 
these pieces of evidence for determining Váchaspati's date are weak 
in themselves, and do not, taking them at the best, determine the 
date with any definiteness. That being so, I think we are not com- 
pelled, by any knowledge we possess touching the date of Vachaspati 


19 Müdhava's Vedántádhiksranamál& speaks of the Sütras as Vyisa’s, but 
that, too, is a comparatively recent work. 

11 Bee p. 1 (Bibl. Indica.) 

13 P. 766 aud Cf. the authorities referred to in Indian Antiquary, Vol. V., p. 
291, note पृ. See also Ind. Ant. Vol. I., p. 354. 

15 P. 246. Probably Prof. Weber takes the date from Prof. Cowell's Preface 
to the NyfyakusumAnjali, p. x. But the conclusions arrived at in that Preface 
will have to be modified considerably, if the date of Sankaráchárya as fixed by 
me is correct. Besides, Prof. Cowell's argument is quite consistent with the 
story I mention further on in the text,—although his conclusion tentatively 
expressed is not. 

14 Bee Indian Antiquary, Vol. I., p. 299. I find that Prof. Bål Shistri refers 
to this story in the Preface to his edition of the Bhímati in the Bibliotheca 
Indica. Apart from the mythological aspec* of the story, there is nothing im- 
probable in it. And notwithstanding the vicw expressed by Dr. Dühler, lam 
still of opinion that such information as this, when capable of historical iuter- 
pretation, is not to be summarily cast aside. Cf. Mudrárákshasa, p. L. n. 56, 
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Misra, to abandon a deduction which we may otherwise consider a 
legitimate one, from the internal evidence furnished by the works of 
Sankaráchárya. But, on the other hand, it is desirable, under the 
circumstances of the case, to look for other evidence bearing upon the 
point before us. 

“And such evidence is, I think, forthcoming. We are in a posi- 
tion to adduce other passages from the works of Sankaráchárya, which 
strengthen, to a greater or less extent, the conclusion derived from the 
one passage above referred to. The twelfth aphorism of the first Pada 
of the second Adhyáya of the Brahma Sitras says: ‘‘ By this those 
[doctrines] which are not received by the learned have also been answer- 
ed.” And Sankarüchárya, commenting upon this aphorism,explains ‘‘ the 
learned" to mean “Manu, Vyasa and others"? Now is it likely that 
Sankaráchárya would give this explanation, if he thought Vyasa to be 
the author of the Brahma Sütras? I think it is most unlikely, for 
otherwise the aphorism, amplified according to Sankara’s explanation, 
would run something like this, ** What has been said above furnishes an 
answer to all those doctrines which such learned men as Manu and my- 
self have rejected," I confess that this seems to me a reductio ad 
absurdum. Again, the forty-seventh aphorism of the third Pada of 
the second Adhyáya is as follows: ‘‘And there are Smritis to tbe 
same effect" ; on which Sankaracharya has this commentary : “ And 
there are Smritis of Vyása and others saying that the supreme soul 
suffers no pain in consequence of any pain suffered by the individual 
soul.” Here we go one step beyond the point at which the previous 
passage carried us. For if Sankarathought Vyasa to be the author of the 
Brahma Sütras, the result of the exposition above set out would be that, 
in Sankara’s judgment, Vyisa, in this aphorism, was speaking of another 
work .f his own as a Smriti, and citing itas an authority. Is this 
probable? Still another passage of a somewhat similar description 
occurs in the commentary of Sankaráchárya on the fourteenth aphorism 
of the first Pada of the third Adhyáya. This aphorism is in words 
the same as the last, and the comment of Sankara runs thus: “And 
there are also Smritis of learned persons such as Manu, Vyasa and 
others............ «17 Here we have Vyása, on the hypothesis above 
stated, referring to himself as an author of a Smriti, and quoting himself 
as an authority, in his own aphorism, and Sankara in his exposition of 
that aphorism calling him further a ‘learned person." 


15 P, 440, (Bibl, Indica. Ed.) 16 P. 690. 17 P. 764. 
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I need not advert at any length to the various passages of a similar 
nature to the last, in which, according to Sankaráchárya's exposition, 
the Bhagnvadgitá is referred to as a Smriti and cited as an authority. !* 
Those passages are not to be very much relied on, because although 
Sankarichirya speaks of Vyasa as the author of the Bhagavadgita,”” 
and expressly names him on many occasions when quoting from the 
Gita, still these passages of Sankara’s writings are, of course, open to the 
observation, valeat quantum, that the authority relied on in them is not 
so much that of the compiler of the Bhagavadgita, as that of Krishna, 
whose utterances the Bhagavadgità embodies. It is not, perhaps, very 
unlikely that, to take an illustration in some respects analogous, 
Plato, for instance, if he were giving continuous exposition of his own 
philosophy, should in support of his doctrines rely on an opinion 
of Socrates, as embodied in one of his own Dialogues, I do notsuy that 
this explanation would get over all difficulties in the case before us.*? I 
do not think it would ; but I think it is enough, nevertheless, to make 
us cautious against relving too much on the class of passages which 
we are now dealing with. As far as they go, however, and with the 
caveat now entered, they are not altogether devoid of relevancy in 
our inquiry. There are also one or two other passages occurring in 
the course of the commentary of Sankarichirya on the twenty-ninth 
and thirty-third aphorism of the third Pada of the first Adhyáya, 
and on the twenty-ninth aphorism of the third Pada of the second 
Adhyáya, which are also useful as affording some corroborative 
evidence in support of the proposition here put forward." But it is 
not necessary to expatiate further either on this latter group of 
passages or those containing references to the Dhagavadgitá. 

In further support of the view here propounded, we may refer to the 


18 See the note in my Bhagavadgita, p. 2 (Sacred Books of the East). 

19 Ibid. p. 6, note. Compare tho observations on this topic in the commentary 
on the Sándilya 8७७१४ (Bibl. Ind. Ed.) p. 12. Sankara in quoting the Gitá 
sometimes employs the phrase “as said by Vyása' and sometimes “as said 
by Krishna.” 

39 See especially the apparent contrast between the 0118 and the Sütras at 
p. 496. The analogy &bout Plato would be complete if we supposed Plato to 
have laid down some proposition in such a work as is indicated in the text 
then added in support of it words like these, for instaence,—'*And there is 
authority in support of this proposition, —" anda commentator on Plato had 
explained these worde by saying, “The authority is contained in what is said 
by Plato in another place." 21 Pp. 298,313. 600. 
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Bháshya on the Svetásvatara Upanishad. I have on several occasions 
ventured to entertain some doubts as to whether this Bháshya is really 
a work of Sankarüchárya. I cannot say that I have got over those 
doubts as yet, but as it is a case of only doubts on the one side against 
a generally accepted tradition on the other, it may be permissible, at 
least provisionally, to utilise the evidence furnished by the Bháshya in 
question. It appears, then, that in that commentary, whena reference 
is made to the Brahma Sütras, the author is named simply as Sütrakára 
—the author ofthe Sütras— while when the Bhagavadzita is referred to, 
the author is named as Vyasa, "The contrast appears to me to be a 
suggestive one in reference to the point we are now considering. In 
connexion with this, it is to be further noted, upon the class of passages 
last adverted to, that when Vyasa is intended to be named, he is spoken 
of now as Vyása, now Veda Vyása, now Krishna Dvaipáyana, and now 
simply Dvaipáyana, but never once as Bádaráyana. And pn the other 
hand, too, it is remarkable, that when the Brahma Sutras are referred 
to, the author is named as Bádaráyana, or as Sütrakára, but is never 
once mentioned under any of the names employed to designate Veda 
Vyasa. And it may perhaps be added, for what it is worth, that while 
Bádaráyana is always spoken of as Achirya, Vyasa is never referred 
to under that description, but with the more honorific title of Bhagavan, 
when any title is mentioned at all. 

If now we take a view of the evidence here collected, as a whole, and 
consider what deduction can legitimately be drawn from all these pas- 
sages put together, it appears to me difficult to resist the conclusion 
that, in Sankaráchárya's opinion, Bádaráyana and Veda Vyasa were not 
identical. And we have already argued, that if that is the true con- 
clusion to be drawn from Sankara’s writings, the tradition which 
identifies the two personages is not sufficiently ancient to constrain us 
to abandon that conclusion, and that Sankara's statement of the fact 
regarding the authorship of the aphorisms he expounded, is the nearest 
approach we can make to contemporary evidence upon the point. 

And now with the aid of this conclusion, let us turn back to the 
extract from Professor Weber's History of Indian Literature, which has 
been set out at the beginning of these observations. The argument 
of that extract turn3 upon the proposition that the Vyása named in 
the list of names therein given is identieal with the author of the 


3* The tradition is not questioned by Mar Müller, for instance, in his volume 
en the Upanishads (Sacred Books of the East). 
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Brahma Sütras. One answer to this proposition is afforded by the 
foregoing remarks. For while, on the one hand, it is plain, as already 
pointed out, that the Vyasa in the line of teachers mentioned is 
Veda Vyasa, on the other hand we have now shown that Veda Vyasa is 
not the author of the Brahma Sütras. Another answer will be afforded 
by the following considerations :—If the Vyasa in the list of names in 
question is the author of the Brahma Sütras, it is improbable, I 
think, that Sankaráchárya, who comes so near him inthe line, should have 
had to proposealternative interpretations of some of the Sütras. Between 
the author of the Sütras and their expounder, there are, on the hypo- 
thesis mentioned, only three teachers, and those standing in direct suc- 
cession one tothe other, In such a case, I think, it is most improbable 
that there should be different interpretatious proposed by the commen- 
tator of one and the same aphorism,?* or, what we.also find in Sanka- 
ra’s commentary, different arrangements of the aphorisms into Adhika- 
rapas or topics, not to mention those cases where it seems possible to 
contend that Sankaráchárya reads in the Sütras doctrines which are 
not really to be found there, but which are to be found in the philoso- 
phic system that goes under his name.** The force of the impro- 
bability here alleged will be appreciated, when it is remembered that, 
as Colebrooke says, “The Sárirska Sütras are in the highest degree 
obscure, and could never have been intelligible without an ample inter- 
pretation.” His further observations are also worthy of note on this 
point. He goes on to say, “ Hinting the question or its solution, 
rather than proposing the one or briefly delivering the other, they 
but allude to the subject. Like the aphorisms of other Indian 
sciences, they must from the first have been accompanied by the 
author's exposition of the meaning, whether orally taught by him 
or communicated in writing." The italics are mine. And I think 
these remarks of Colebrooke, coupled with the facts above adduced, 
must be treated as furnishing ample grounds for refusing to 
accept the correctness of the tradition embodied in the Sankaravijaya 
and relied upon by Professor Weber, a tradition, too, be it remembered, 


33 See inter alia, pp. 784, 712. Bee also p. 391, and compare Colebrooke’s 
Essays, Vol. I., p. 329. | 

** Professor Bbándárker thinks, and as far as I have looked into the question, 
I am disposed to concur with him in thinking, that the theory of the universe 
being Máyá, or delusion, is not in the 50088, but only in Sankaráchárya's 
Bháshya. 

15 Essays, Vol. II., p. 331. 
14 3 
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which is not entitled to much weight by reason of any credentials that 
ean be brought forward in itsfavour. The tradition is, in truth, merely 
recent hearsay, the source of which it is not now possible to trace. 

If the main points made in the course of these remarks are correct, it 
follows that the date which Professor Weber proposes to assign to the 
Brahma Sütrasstands now without any foundation, and this quite inde- 
pendently of the question of the true date of Sankaráchárya, on which I 
shall have to say something elsewhere supplementary of the arguments [ 
have already adduced on the subject." It is now open to me still to 
adhere to the arguments I have put forward in regard to the age of the 
Brahma Sütras." And, indeed, if I am right in holding, as I do, that 
Sankaracharya must be taken to have flourished somewhere about the 
middle orend of the sixth century A.D., the facts to which attention has 
been drawn here about the interpretations of the Brahma Sütras by San- 
karicharya would appear rather to corroborate the conclusion I have 
arrived at, viz, that the Brahma Sütras date back to a far remoter 
age than that which Professor Weber assigns to them in the extract 
from his history quoted at the outset of this paper. I am bound, 
however, to add, that if the view here expressed about the identity of 
Vyasa and Biidariyana is correct, the argument which I used on a 
former occasion,—based on Pinini’s aphorism पाराशयेशिलालिभ्यां भिक्षु- 
नटसूत्रयी: —must now be altogether abandoned, and must not be 
treated, even as it was treated by me on that occasion, that is to sav, 
as provisionally admissible. Even then, I had put forwardthe argument 
hesit&tingly, and expressed the opinion that the correctness of the 
tradition about Vvása and Dádaráyana being identical was very doubt- 
ful. That tradition was the main basis of the argument ; and if the 
conclusion now reached about that tradition is correct, the whole of that 
argument based upon Panini’s Satra must be entirely and absolutely 
thrown overboard. 


36 Ihave shown (Madrürákshaca, Introd., p. lii.) that Sánkara himself refers 
to Gaudapída as his परम गरू. In the Bháshya on the Svetiavatara Upanishad, 
Guudapida is described as sre fare गौडपादाचार्थे: (p. 296). Is it not possible 
that this TA has been uncritically identified with the son of Vyísa by the 
tradition embodied in tho atauza under discussion ? 

27 BhagavadgitA (Sacred Books of the East), p. 30, et sey. 

es Jb. pp. 32-3. 


ART. XIV.— The Date of Patasijali. A Reply to Professor 
Peterson; by RAMKRISHNA Goran BHANDARKAR, M.A. &c. 


Tue late Professor Goldstücker, from an examination of a passage 
occurring in Patafjal's Mahábháshya, or the great commentary on 
Kityiyana’s Vártikas, i.e. short critical dicta on Pánini's grammatical 
Sutras, arrived at the conclusion that the author of the great commen- 
tary lived in the middle of the second century before Christ, From 
another passage, the evidence afforded by which is totally of a differ- 
ent kind, I arrived, more than twelve years ago, at precisely the same 
conclusion. Two other passages in the work and everything else of 
a historical nature occurring in it harmonize with our conclusion ; and 
it has now been accepted by a good many scholars. Professor Peterson 
of Elphinstone College has recently called it in question, and is inclined 
to refer Patafijali to the time of Skandagupta of the Gupta dynasty 
who wasreigning in 146 ofthe Gupta Era.' This date corresponds,accord- 
ing to what I consider to be unimpeachable evidence as regards the 
initial date of the Gupta Era, to 465 A.D. but according to others it 
corresponds to 336 A.D. and 313 A.D. Professor Peterson asserts that 
“recent speculation " has been “ slowly but surely” referring Pataiijali 
to this date. One of the references he gives in support of this asser- 
tion is to the following statement of It-sing, the Chinese pilgrim, given 
by Professor Max Müller in his note on the Renaissance : “There is a 
commentary on it (the Vritti Sütra, i.e. the Kasika Vritti) entitled 
Chürni, containing 24,000 $lokas, it is a work of the learned Pataiijali." 
To speak of Pataiijali's Mahábháshya as a commentary on the Kasika is 
to speak something that is absurd. The author of the Kásiká himself 
tells us that his work is based, among other works, on the Bháshya, 
which can be no other than the Mahabhishya of Patanjali, and there is 
internal evidence at every step to show that it is based on that work. 
And there can be no question whatever that the Mahabhashya is not 
a commentary on the Kasika. The absurdity of the statement is also 
patent from what It-sing himself states with regard to the dates of the 


1 General Cunningham's Arch. Report, Vol XII. p. 38. 
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several grammarians, Jayaditya, the author of the Vritti Sütra, i.e. the 
Kasika, according to Professor Max Müller, died thirty years before It- 
sing wrote, or about 660 A.D., while Bhartrihari, the author of a com- 
mentary on the Mabábháshya, died forty years before or about 650 
A.D.; so that the author of the Kisiké died ten years after the 
author of a commentary on a commentary on his own work, that is, 
he was so fortunate as to have these two large anu very learned works 
written in cwveidation. of his own during his own lifetime by men who 
died before him. And yet tliis is the evidence that, according to Professor 
Peterson, is ^ slowly but surely" referring Pataüjali to a date much 
later than that assigned to him by Professor Goldstücker and myself, 
When It-sing speaks of Pataüjali's work as a commentary on the 
Vritti Sütra and of Jayaditya as the author of the Vritti Stitra, he is 
confounding the Virtika Sütras of Kátyáyana with the Kisiki or some 
work of Jayaditya, or has been misunderstood and mistranslated. 
Professor Peterson's other reference is to the verses quoted as from 
Pánini in the several anthologies noticed by him in his Reports on the 
search for manuscripts during the last two years, These verses are 
precisely similar in chnracter to those to which dates between 600 
and 1,000 A.D. have been assigned; and thercfore he says, “ it is 
impossible to admit a gap of a thousand years between them." He 
therefore brings Páoini down to about that period. He does not deny 
the possibility of there being two Páninis. But he thinks *' there is no 
evidence for such a supposition.” If the similarity between the verses 
attributed to Pánini and others is a sufficient reason for referring both 
tothe same period, ought not the utter dissimilarity between them and 
the language of the sütres, as well as the great difference between 
the Sanskrit the rules of which the sütras give and the Sanskrit of 
the verses, to be considered a reason sufficiently urgent for assigning 
to the sûtras a period separated by a long. interval from that iu. which 
the verses were written, If the argument based on the similarity is 
valid, that based on the dissimilarity is equally so ; and as I proceed I 
shall show that the latter is so powerful, and there are so many cir- 
cumstances which harmonize only with the conclusion deducible from 
it, that the only option left to us is to suppose that the Panini of the 
verses was altogether a different man from the Great Grammarian. 1t 
does not advance the cause of research to forget the points clearly 
made out by Goldstiicker more than twenty years ngo. A substance 
nf his arguments and my expansion of them I have given in my Early 
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History of the Dekkan, and since the matter is of importance in the 
present discussion I quote it here. 

“ Professor Goldstücker has shown from an examination of the 
Vartikas, that certain grammatical forms are not noticed by Panini but 
are taught by Kátyáyana, and concludes thut they did not exist in 
the language in Pánini's time. I have followed up the argument in my 
lectures ** On the Sanskrit and Prákrit languages," and given froin the 
Vürtikas several ordinary instances of such forms, From these one of 
two conclusions only is possible, viz., either that Panini was a very 
careless and ignorant grammarian, or that the forms did not exist in 
the language in his time. The firstis of course inadmissible, wherefore 
the second inust be accepted. 1 have also shown from a passage in 
the introduction to Pataiijali’s Mahübháshya, that verbal forms such as 
those of the Perfect which are taught by Pánini as found in the Rhasha 
or current language, not the Chhindasa or obsolete language, had rone 
out of use in the time of Kátyáyann and Pataüjali, and participles had 
come to be used instead. Professor Goldstücker has also given a list of 
words used by Panini in his sütras in a sense which became .bsolete in 
the time of Kityayana ard shown what portion of Sanskrit literature 
did not probably exist in Pánini's time but was known to Kityiyans, 
and in one case comes to the not unjustifiable conclusion that tlie 
time that had elapsed between Pánini and Kátyáyana was so great that 
certain literary works which either did not exist in Pánini's time or were | 
not old to him came to be considered by Kátyáyana to be as oid aa 
those which were old to Panini.” 

To this 1 may now add, what I showed in the Preface to my Second 
Book of Sanskrit seventeen years ago, that according to Panini’s 
rules the Aorist expresses (1)past time generally, or the simple completion 
of an action, (2) the past time of this day and not previous to this day 
and (3)recent past time ; and thus resembles in every respect the 
English Present Perfect. But in the later language the distinction be- 
tween that tense and the other two past tenses is set aside and the Aorist 
is used exactly like these. Now, the Ianguage of the verses ascribed 
to Panini and generally thelanguage of what Professor Max Müller calla 
the Renaissance period is grammatically the same as that of Katya- . 
yana and Patarjali, and is the language of participles instead of 
verbs ; and even from theirs it differs in making extensive use of com- 
pounds and neglecting the distinction. between the Aorist nnd the 
other past tenses. The Sanskrit of Pánini's time is more archaic than 
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that of Kátyáyana's time, and Pánini's rules are nowhere more 
scrupulously observed than in such an ancient work as the Aitareya 
Brahmana.” The many forms and expressions which he teaches, and 
which must have existed in the language are nowhere found in the later 
literature ; while specimens of them are to be seen in that Brihmana 
and like works. Between therefore the archaic language of the sütras 
and the language which Panini calls Bháshá and of which he teaches 
the grammar, on the one hand, and the language of the Renaissance 
period on the other. there is such a wide difference that no one will ever 
think of attributing a work written in the style and language of this 
period to the Great Gramuiarian. I have in my first lecture assigned 
Yáska and Panini to the same period of Sanskrit Literature ; and there- 
fore, in my opinion, the style and manner of a work written by Panini. 
the grammarian, must resemble those of the Nirukta ; but in the few 
verses attributed to Panini there is no such resemblance whatever. 
Should the entire work be discovered and found as a whole to be writ- 
ten in an archaic style, there will be time enough to consider its claim 
to be the work of Panini; but at present we must reject that advanced 
on behalf of these artificial verses. 

I will here bricfly state the other arguments I have elsewhere used 
to prove Pánini's great antiquity. In the Early History of the Dek- 
kan I have mentioned that while in the sütras of Panini there are a 
great many nan:es of places in Afghanistan, Panjab, aud Northern 
India, there is none of any situated in Southern India, But Katya- 
yana inserts such names in his emendations of the sütras. and from 
this circumstance I have coneluded, as Goldstücker has done in other 
cases, iaat Southern India was unknown to the Aryas of the North in 
the time of Panini, while it was known in the time of Kátyáyana. 
The Asoka inscriptions contain a good many names of places in the 
South, which shows that the Áryas were familiar with that part of 
the country in his time, i.e. in the middle of the third century 
before Christ. Panini therefore must have flourished before the 
third century at least. In a paper published in the first num- 
ber of the Indian Autiquary I have given reasons for identify- 
ing a town of the name of Sangala, destroyed by Alexander the 
Great, with Sáükala mentioned by Panini under IV, 2, 75. 


3 I have shown thia ro far aa the Aorist is concerned in the preface to my 
Second Book of Sanskrit; «na T 100 from Ur. Kielhorn that oue of his German 
pupils bas recently done the same as regards the cases, in bis dissertation for 
kas PRD. 
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Sánkala therefore existed in Panini’s time, which it could not 
have done if he lived after Alexander the Great. Panini must 
therefore have flourished before him. In a review of this paper Pro- 
fessor Weber stated that certain Greek geographers speak of the exist- 
ence of a town of that name even after the time of Alexander. But I 
believe it is a town of the name of Sákala that they mention, and 
Sakala, we know, was a flourishing town in Panjab up ton very late 
period, and was different from Sangala which wassituated on the west of 
the Rawi, while Sakala was situated on the east. Sangala was destroyed 
by Alexander, and there is nothing to show that it was re-built, In a 
copper-plate grant of the Valabbi dynasty, dated 326, a translation of 
which was published by me in that same number, and a Nagari 
transcript in the tenth volume of the Journal of this Society, puns 
on the technical terms of Pinini are used in describing a king, 
who is represented as thoroughly versed in the tantra or art of the 
Salaturiya, as well as in that of government. By the Salituriya 
is, of course, meant Panini, he being a native ot the town of Salátura. 
Such a use of the name of Panini and of his technical terms argues a 
great deal of everyday familiarity with his work on the part of the 
writer, and of those for whom he wrote, which would not have been 
possible unless he had for a very long time been in undisputed pos- 
session of the place he has occupied in Sanskrit literature. Now the 
date 326 refers to the Gupta-Valabhi Era and corresponds according 
to my view to 645 A.D., and according to the views of others to 493 and 
516 A.D. Thus then in the first half of the seventh century or about 
the end of the fifth, Pünini was an author of established repute, with 
whom everybody was familiar, and consequently, even then, of great 
antiquity. And the “ recent speculation " also that Professor Peterson 
speaks of, instead of modernizing Panini tends in the same direction. 
For, we now know that Bhartrihari lived before 650 A.D., and from 
the account that he gives of the fate of the Mahibhishya, it appears, as 
I shall mention further on more particularly, that that work was written 
several centuries before him. And Panini, of course, must have 
lived a long time before Patafijali, the author of the Mahábháshya. 
A very large variety of arguments such as these clearly prove Pánini's 
high antiquity. The modern verses, therefore, attributed to him 
must be regarded as written by another author of that name. 

In his Second Report Professor Peterson quotes a verse ascribed to 
RájaSekhara in which Panini, the author of the Grammar, is represented 
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to be the author of a poem entitled Jámbuvatijaya. He also speaks 
of Professor Aufrecht's having scen it stated in an anonymous verse that 
the poet Pánini was the son of Dikshi, In themselves both these state- 
ments prove nothing as to the age of Pánini. The Great Grammarian 
may have been a poet, and may have written a work called Jámbuvati- 
jaya. But if the verses brought to light are from that work and 
consequently the work is of the nature of those belonging to the 
period of the Rennissance, then at once the tradition which represents 
the author of.that work to be the same as the author of the Ashtá- 
dhyáyi must be rejected as conflicting with the clearest evidence, 
internal as well as external. It is a tradition of the same nature 
as that which represents the author of the Nalodaya to be the same as 
the author of Sakuntala, or which refers Kálidása to the first century 
before the Christian ers, or which makes Kilidisa and Dhavabhüti 
contemporaries, or which identifies [lala with Kuntala, and both with 
Salivahana. 

This, then, is what comes of the “recent speculation ” whichis “slowly 
but surely" referring Patanjali to the fifth century of the Christian 
era, And if I can show that the evidence on which the author of the 
Mabábháshya is referred to the middle of the second century before 
Christ not only remains totally unshaken by anything that Professor 
Peterson has directly urged against it, but is corroborated by facts, 
recently brought to light, the Professor's *'recent speculation" will 
be utterly powerless by itsclf to modernize Panini and his commen- 
tators. Professor Peterson himself sces this, and hence he makes only 
a passing allusion to it, and does not bring it forward prominently. 

‘Lhe first thing against which Professor Peterson directs his attack 
is the statement of Kalhana, the chronicler of Kaémir, that Chane 
dráchárya and others introduced the study of the Mahábháshya 
into that country in the reign of Abhimanyu. His statement is consi- 
dered as deserving of no credit, on the general ground that the part of the 
Rajatarangini where it occurs is, according to the Professor, full of im- 
probabilities. In regard to such a professedly historical work as the 
Rájataraügini the correct principle to go upon is, in my opinion, 
to accept such statements as are not improbable in themselves, and do 
not go against stronger and more reliable evidence. If we adopt the 
principle laid down by Professor Peterson we shal) have to reject every- 
thing that is said in this part of the work, even his statement that 
Kesmir was ruled over a little before this time by three princes of 
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Turushka extraction, Hushka, Jushka, and Kanishka. But inscrip- 
tions and coins prove this statement of Kalhana to be trne, and 
confirmation of this nature shows that he is entitled to our credit, except, 
I repeat, in those cases where stronger evidence proves him to be wrong. 
Aud in the present case not only is there nothing that goes against his 
Statement, but the passage in Bhartribari's Vakyapadiya confirms it, 
since, there also, we are told, that Chandricharya revived the study of 
the Mahábháshya, Ofcourse, Bhartrihari does not say that Chandrá- 
chárya did that in the reign of Abhimanyu ; but since the main portion 
of the statementis confirmed, it is in every way reasonable that we should 
believe in the remaining part. Professor Peterson says that Kalhana’s 
authority is the statement in the Vikyapadiya, but this is a mere as- 
sumption, and the fact that Bhartribari does not mention the name of 
Abhimanyu would rather show that it was not the Vikyapadiya that 
Kalhana followed. In another place the Rajatarangini states that a 
subsequent king, Jayápida, who is said to have reigned from 755 A.D. 
to 786 A.D. reintroduced the study of the Mabábháshya which had 
ceased to be studied in his realm. ‘The word विच्छिन्नं which occurs in 
the verseand signifies “cut off,’ “interrupted,” and which, consequently, 
I have translated by “ ceased to be studied," shows that the Mabá- 
bháshya continued to be studied in Kaémir for some time after Chan- 
dricharya had revived its study, but had ‘fallen into disuse in that 
country. Hence it was that Jayápida brought Pandits from other 
parts of India, and re-introduced the study of the book. Tor this state- 
ment, also, Professor Peterson thinks the passage in the Vakyapadiya to 
be Kalhana's authority, and believes that the author of the Kasmir 
chronicle divided the passnge into two parts, and assigned Chandrichirya 
to the reign of Abhimanyu for “ the greater glory" of that monarch. 
But why he should be so partial to that monarch, removed as he was from 
his time by centuries. it is difficult to conceive. The Professor thinks 
this latter statement of Kalhana about Jayápida's revival of the study of 
the Mahábháshya “ to be far more deserving of credit," and understands 
bv विच्छिन्नं that cessation of the study of the work in the whole of 
India and not in Kasmir alone, from which, according to the Vikyapa- 
diya, Chandráchárya ** had (recently?) rescued ” it. For these several 
assumptions, however, the Professor gires no grounds, and to me this 
looks like a process of manufacturing history to order, and not interpreting 
history. Butin this way Professor Peterson falls unawares into a trap 
which he has prepared for himself. He evidently seems to think 
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that the revival of the study of the Mahábháshya by Chandráchárya, 
mentioned by Bhartrihari, took place in about 755 A.D., iu the reign of 
Jayápida ; but Bhartrihari who mentions the fact died, according to It- 
sing, the Chinese traveller, about the year 650 A.D.; so that according 
io the Professor's reading of history Bhartrihari makes mention of a 
fact that took place about 105 years after his death. Thus then 
Kalhana did not assign one part of what took place in the time 
of Jayápida to Abhimanyu’s reign “for the grenter glory" of that 
monarch, and not only is there nothing that conflicts with that author's 
placing Chandráchárya in the reign of Abhimanyu, but all that we 
know is in perfect harmony with it. Dence the statement of Kal- 
hana must be accepted. Now, when Abhimanyu reigned it is some- 
what difficult to determine, since the Kaśmîr chronology of this 
early period is not clear. Abhimanyu, according to Kalhana, got pos- 
session of the Kasmir throne afterthethree Turushka or Indo-Scythian 
princes, Kanishka, the first of these, is referred to the first century, 
and is by some considered to be the founder of the Saka era which begins 
in 78 A.D. On this supposition the last of these princes reigned up to 
about 173 A.D. But I am inclined, for reasons elsewhere given, to place 
Kanishka about a centary later, so as to bring the last Indo-Scythian 
prince about the end of the third century.” Thus the study of the 
Mahibhishya was revived by Chandrüchárya about the end of the 
third century at the latest. 

Professor Peterson next discusses the sense of the passage in the 
Mahábháshya in which the name Maurya occurs. This has been 
understood to be the name of the dynasty that ruled over Pátaliputra 
and the whule of Northern India at the end of the fourth and in the 
third century before Christ, Professor Peterson criticises Professor 
Goldstücker's translation, says that no contrast between the Mauryas 
and common people, which he thinksled Goldstücker to understand 
the dynasty by that name, is here meant, and takes the word Maurya 
to menn a guild or caste of idol-makers, which is the interpretation put 
upon the word by Nügojibhatta. 

That Goldstücker misunderstood the grammatical import of the 
passage and that Professor Peterson gives itcorrectly is true. J myself 
published a translation of itin 1873, in accordance with the native 
commentators, and stated that Goldstücker's translation was wrong. 
But in other respects Professor Peterson's translation is incorrect, and 
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the grounds for taking ““ Maurya" as the name of a dynasty that was 
extinct in Patanjali's time still remain, The contrast between a royal 
dynasty and common people is not that ground; but there is another 
contrast which Professor Peterson has lost sight of, and which conse- 
quently lias been neglected in his translation, That translation* is :-- 

“In that case [if अपण्ये is to be part of the rule] the following ez- 
pression is not obtained [i.e. must be declared to be bad grammar, 
while as a matter of fact, itis in common use, and so it is the 
correctness of the sütrathat is in peril]. स्कन्दो विद्याखः A Skanda in 
act to shoot." “Why?” “Itis for gain that the Mauryas make 
images," तासु न स्यात्‌ “ Let it be admitted that so farto them the 
rule कनो छुप्‌ should not apply, but that the affix ka should be used. 
reed ar: aura qnit: But whatever images among these even, are from 
the beginning intended for worship and not for sale, ara भविष्याति to 
them that rule will apply, and the affix ka will be barred." The Italics 
are mine with the exception of those in the first expression. 

Professor Peterson rejects the reading शिव: before स्कम्वः, why, I do 
not understand, unless the reason be that it goes against the translation 
which he has worked himself into believing to be correct. Prora: 
he translates by “in act to shoot'' and his authority is a certain 
explanation of the word with a second-hand quotation in support 
from a commentary on the Amarakośa, contained in the St. Petersburg 
Lexicon, and copied from that as a matter of course by Monier 
Williams. But Bóhtlingk and Roth have not found a single instance 
of the use of the word in that sense in the whole extent of the literature 
which they have examined. Still Professor Peterson thinks Patanjali has 
used it in that sense. But after all what Bohtlingk and Roth and Monier 
Williams say is that Pyare expresses “an attitude in shooting ”; 
and not “ one £n that attitude" ; so that if the sense is to be admitted 
here at all, स्कन्वो विशाखः would mean “ Skanda who is an attitude in 
shooting," which of course will not do. Patanjali, however, uses the 
word as expressive of a certain god who is always mentioned together 
with Skanda. Under Pan. vir. 1. 15, he gives gag स्कन्दविश्यायो along 
with gq पर्वैतनारवी as an instance of a copulative compound of the 
names of things or persons always mentioned together, which admits 

+ Mabübháshya on Pán., ए., 3. 99. अपण्य इत्यच्यते तत्रेद न सिध्यति | Ara: 
स्कन्दो विज्ञाख इति | कि कारणम्‌ । मोवीहरण्याधिभिरचोः प्रकल्पिता: | भवेज्ञासु न स्यात्‌ । 
यास्त्वेताः संप्रति पूजाथोस्तासु भविष्याति ॥ 
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of the use of the word Dvandva or “ pair" instead of Dvau, or '* two." 
It is clear from this that Patanjali himself means to speak of them as 
two individuals always associated together, and forming a pair, and the 
dual also expresses that they were two. 

Now Professor Peterson's translation of Akan: प्रकल्पिताः 
is “ It is for gain that the Mauryas make images." “ Make” is present 
tense while the original प्रकल्पिताः is past tense, that being the past 
passive participle of the causal of Æq. Again प्रकल्पिता: means * devised," 
* planned," * used as means," and not simply “ made." A closer 
translation of हिरण्याधिनि : than that we have in the expression ““ for 
gain" ought to be given; foran important point is involved in that. 
Patarjali applies several times the expression अधिन हिरण्येन भवन्ति 
“ seek for gold” to kings; and the presumption it gives rise to is that 
here too those to whom he applies it must be kings. In the last sentence 
Professor Peterson's translation of the nominative एता: by '* among 
these" is wrong. 10 is only the genitive एतासाम्‌ or the locative 
wang that can be so translated. Similarly संप्रति cannot mean “ from 
the beginning" as the Professor takes it to mean; it can only signify 
“now,” “ in these days,” &c. 

The sense of the passage is this. — Pánini lays down a rule that the ter- 
mination ka which is appended to the name of an object to signify some- 
thing resembling that object (इतै), provided that something is an image 
(प्रतिकृतौ), is dropped ( कनो छुप्‌ ), when the image is used for deriving a 
livelihood ( ज्ञीविकार्थ ) and is not vendible ( अपण्ये). Now, Patanjali 
raises this question, The addition of the condition that the image 
should not be vendible renders euch forms as Sivah, Skandah, Visikhah, 
grammatically not justifiable ( तत्रेदं-विद्याख इति). He must here be 
taken to meau that these forms are current, and that the description 
‘‘ not vendible" is not applicable to them. “Why not" (कि कारणम्‌), 
he asks. ‘‘ Because the Mauryas, seeking for gold or money, used 
images of gods as means” ( मोर्ये-प्रकल्पिता :)., Here the author must 
be understood to say that the description ““ not vendible" is not appli- 
cable to the images now called Siyah, Skandah, and Visikhab, because 
sueh images were sold by the Mauryas. They are therefore vendible 
ohjects, though as a matter of fact they are not for sale, and though 
the selling of such images of gods is discreditable. Itis the act of the 
Mauryas that has rendered them vendible objects. Hence the termi- 
„nation cannot be dropped in accordance with the rule, and they should 
be called Sivaknh, Skandakah and Vi&khakah, but they are called 
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Sivsl, Skandal, and Visákhah. “It may be (ağa ) that the rule about 
the dropping of ke is not applicable( न स्यात्‌ )to them, i.e. to those (atg) 
innages of gods which were sold by the Mauryas. But as to these (एताः) 
[viz. those called by the names Sivah, Skandah, and Vi&ikhah, the 
correctness of which is in question] which (या:) are at the present day 
used for worship (संप्रति पूजाथों:) the rule is applicable to them (atg 
भविष्याति).” That is, the termination ka should be dropped in their 
case and the forms whose correctness was questioned are correct, 

The forms are correct, because they signify images of gods which 
are now worshipped and are not vendible. They were thought to 
come under the class of vendible objects because such images were 
used by the Mauryas for raising money ; but the vendibility of some 
does not make those that are worshipped vendible, and consequently 
the names of those images do come under Pánini's rule and drop ka. 
In understanding the passage thus I have set aside Nágojibhatta's com- 
ment which I think can be shown to be wrong. He appears to me to 
say that the words, Sivah, Skandah, and Visikhab express images 
sold by the Mauryas, and as such they are vendible objects and con- 
sequently should have the termination ka, i.e. the forms should be 
Sivakah, &c., and not Sivah, &c., as given in the Mahábháshya which 
are incorrect, while those, which, in conformity with Pánini's sütra drop 
ka, are such as express images, intended for.that sort of worship which 
immediately after their manufacture brings in gains and enables a man to 
earn his livelihood. Now this makes no difference as to the province or 
operation of Pánini's rule; but that the passage itself has been mis- 
understood by Nigojibhatts appears to me clear. He interprets 
amà qarat: as ^ bringing in gains immediately after manufacture," 
which interpretation is far-fetched, as are those of all commentators 
when they do not understand the point and still wish to explain a pas- 
sage somehow. He also neglects the word एताः . But the great 
mistake he makes is his forgetting that when Patanjali supposes an 
opponent and makes him raise an objection by the expression न 
सिध्यति, “ this is not justifiable by that rule," he very generally makes 
him object to the rule by bringing forward correct forms which that 
rule does not explain. Eventually, he interprets the rule in such a 
manner that those forms also are explained by it. In accordance with 
my interpretation this is exactly what is done here by Patanjali. If 
the passage were put in the form of a dialogue between the Doctor 
(Siddhantin) and his opponent (Párvapakshin), it would stand thus :— 
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Op. Panini inserts the condition that the image should not be 
vendible. Then, the forms Sivah, Skandah, Visákhab are not correct 
according to his rule. [These forms express images of tbose gods, and 
should have the suffix ka]. 

Doc. Why? 

Op. Because the Mauryas, desirous of raising money, used as means 
the images of gods, [i.e, they bartered them; and these are such 
images, and consequently belong to the class of vendible objects]. 

Doc. Those images may not come under the rule, [because they 
bartered them, and consequently they may not drop ka]. But these, 
[(tiz., those in question] which at the present day are used for 
worship, come under the operation of the rule [and consequently the ka 
is dropped]. 

Does this passage contain history? The past tense in the third 
speech itself shows that whoever the Mauryas were, they existed at a 
time which preceded the present time expressed in the last sentence of 
the fourth speech. And the present time must clearly be the time 
when Pataiijali wrote. The Mauryas could not have been idol-makers, 
for, if they were, there was no necessity for referring them to past time. 
Nágojibhatta, no doubt, says they were idol-makers. But Nügoji- 
bhatta was a Sástri or Pandit, who lived about a hundred and fifty years 
ago, and though a man of very great learning and acuteness, did not care 
at all for history or had no conception of it, and as I have already 
observed, like other commentators, he often cuts the gordian knot of a 
difficulty instead of untying it. And what authority is there in the 
whole range of Sanskrit literature for taking the word in that sense. 
It is used in the Márkandeya Purána to express a certain class or 
demons. But these demons can have nothing to do here. The word 
therefore must be understood in the only other known sense, and that 
is, that it was the name of a royal dynasty founded by Chandragupta 
about 320 B.C. And Patanjalis expression Hiranydrthibhih does 
certainly not discountenance the hypothesis, as I have already observed ; 
for he has used the same expression in an uncompounded condition in 
speaking of kings generally. What is this fact that the author of the 
Mahábháshya mentions regarding the Mauryas? It may be, as Pro- 
fessor Weber has stated, that the Mauryas coined money by stamping 
the images of gods on the pieces ; or it may be anything else. 

Professor Peterson next proceeds to consider the historical value 
of the passages pointed out by Professor Goldstücker and myself, 
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the events mentioned in which we regard as contemporaneous with 
Pataüjali. In Goldsticker’s passage, Patanjali gives अरुणद्यवनः 
arkaa, “The Yavana besieged Sáketa," as an instance of Kátyá- 
yana's rule that the Imperfect should be used to express an event, (1) 
known generally to people, and (2) not witnessed by the speaker, but 
(3) capable of being witnessed by him. The event mentioned in the 
instance must be understood as having these three attributes, The 
Yavana's siege of Sáketa was known to all and could be actually 
witnessed by the speaker if he wished, but was not, asa matter of 
fact; that is to say, the event took place during the life-time of the 
speaker. But whoisthespeaker? 18 he necessarily to be supposed to 
be contemporaneous with Pataiijali or Patanjali himself ; or is his time 
an irrelevant matter? Professor Peterson thinks it is irrelevant, and 
the speaker may be supposed to have lived any number of years 
before Patafjali. Then how is it to be made out by Patañjali’s pupil, 
for whose edification he gives the example that the verb drunad here 
expresses an action that could be witnessed by the speaker? What 
Professor Peterson says amounts to this, that the pupil should know 
as we now know it, that the verb expresses such an action, from 
the fact that this is an example of the rule that the Imperfect is used 
to denote an action that could be witnessed by the speaker. Then 
what was the necessity of a historical example?  Patafijali might have 
given such an instance as this aqt मथुरामगच्छेतु,. “ Devadatta 
went to Mathura.” That this was a fact well known, not witnessed by 
the speaker, but capable of being witnessed by him, his pupils should 
have gathered from the fact that it was an example of the rule. And 
what is the point of the counter-examples that he gives? He puts the 
question, “ Why does the Vártikakára say, ‘the event must not be 
witnessed by the speaker  " [ प्रोक्ष इति किमर्थम ]. The answer is, “ In 
such instances as ‘the sun has risen’ [उदंगादादित्य:], the Imperfect is 
not to be used but the Aorist,’ for this fact is known to people 
generally and is capable of being witnessed by the speaker; but it is 
not such as is not witnessed by the speaker. Again, “Why does he 
say the event must be known to people generally?” [लोकविज्ञात इति 
किमर्थम्‌]. “ Because, im such instances as ‘ Devadatta made a mat’ 
( चकार करं देवदत्तः ), the Perfect must be used and not the Imperfect" ; 
for this event is not witnessed by the speaker and is capable of being 
witnessed by him, but it is not a thing that is known to people 
generally. And lastly, “Why does he say it must be capable of 
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being witnessed by the speaker?” [प्रयोक्तवेशनाविषय हासि किमर्थम |. 
** Because in such instances as ‘ Vasudeva killed Kamsa’ ( ज्ञघान कंस 
किल arata: ), the Perfect should be used, and not the Imperfect "; 
for the event is generally known to people, and is not witnessed by 
the speaker; but it is not capable of being witnessed by the speaker, 
as it took place a long time ago. It will thus be seen that these 
counter-examples are such that their possessing two of the three 
conditions, and not possessing one is a fact that is known to the persons 
whom Patañjali is addressing, and is not to be made out by them 
simply because he says so. Similarly the fact that the example, “ the 
Yavana besieged Sáketa," possesses the three necessary conditions, must 
be known to the pupils independently of the rule, and then only can 
they see that the Imperfect is properly used. If the existence of the 
three conditions in the example were a thing to be made out from the 
wording of the rule only, अहन्कॅसं किल वासुदेव: would also serve as an 
example of the rule instead of अरुणद्यवनः साकेतम्‌; for we might suppose 
the speaker to be contemporaneous with Vásudeva, since the rule 
requires it to be so. The counter-examples would be pointless if there 
were no way of knowing, independently of the rule, that one of the 
conditions was absent. And we shall see, if we compare these examples, 
that the means of judging whether thc conditions of a rule are renlized 
in an example are supplied by the pupil's acquaintance with the world, 
and with history and mythology. When the conditions are verbal, it 
is the eye and the ear that discover whether they are fulfilled. This 
is what Pataiijali supposes, and not a previous acquaintance with the 
language, as Professor Peterson thinks. Even in the English 
example he has given, “ In six days God made heaven and earth," we 
know that this use of the past tense is proper, because we know from 
the Book of Genesis and not from the rule abont that tense that God 
did create heaven and earth in six days, i.e. it isa past action. 

I will here endeavour to state clearly the relation between the rules 
and examples given by a grammarian. Every rule lays down a cer- 
tain condition, and prescribes what should be done when the condition 
is satisfied. An example intended to illustrate such a rule can serve 
its purpose only then when the pupil or reader sees, independently of 
the rule, from his knowledge of the world, including that of history, 
thet the condition mentioned in the rule is satisfied and what is 
prescribed is done. In those examples in which the names of possible 
individuals such as John, Caius, and Devadatta are used, the condition 
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can only be satisfied by the possible and not actual existence of its 
requirements, ““ John is writing a book” is an appropriate example of 
the use of the Present Progressive because the condition that the 
action of writing should be of a nature to be progressive and present 
is satisfied in so far as it is possible for the action to have both 
characteristics in this case. But this possibility is independent of the 
rule, and is to be made out by the reader or pupil through his know- 
ledge of the world. For, if instead of this example, we have * John 
is loving Jane and hating Tom," we see it is not appropriate, though 
the rule is the same. The reason is that the condition is not satisfied, 
as the actions of loving and kating are not of a nature to admit of pro- 
gressiveness, and this we know independently of the rule. In the 
same way the example, “ Gibbon-is writing the history of the Decline 
and Fall" would be inappropriate as given by grammarians of the 
present day, because the condition that the action should be present 
cannot be satisfied, for Gibbon is not living now. But as given by a 
grammarian living while Gibbon was writing his work, it would be 
appropriate ; for that condition would then be satisfied. A grammarian 
of the present day, can use the fact only for illustrating the use of 
the Past tense and say, ** Gibbon wrote the History of the Decline and 
Fall" It will, therefore, be seen, that when examples containing the 
names of actual or historical and not possible individuals are used, the 
condition of the rule can only be satisfied by its requirements having 
an actual or historical, and not possible, existence. 

Thus, then, in the ease before us, in which we have a historical exam- 
ple, the requirements of the condition must have an actual or historical 
existence, and Patafijali's pupils must see from their acquaintance 
with the world, and not from the rule of Kátyáyana, that the siege 
by the Yavana was known to people generally, that it was not witnessed 
by the speaker, but that it was capable of being witnessed by him. 
Now if the speaker was an indefinite person who lived nobody knew 
when, it was not possible that the pupils should be able to find out 
whether the condition that the siege should be capable of being 
witnessed by him was satisfied in the example, and therefore he must 
be supposed to be contemporaneous with them and with Pataiijali, 
or Pataiijali himself. Professor Peterson thinks Nágojibbatta supports 
his view, But Nágojibhatta puts himself in the position of a modern 
reader, and not in the position of Pataiijali's pupils; and infers from 
the Vártika and the example that the speaker belongs to the same 
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time as that when the siege took place. We know nothing of this 
siege and when it was undertaken ; and have consequently to infer 
from the passage the chronological relation between it and the spenker. 
But Nágojibhatta does not say that the contemporaneity of the siege 
and the speaker is the only inference that is valid, and that the “ user" 
is not necessarily Pataüjali or contemporaneous with him. On the 
other hand, he remarks, “The killing of Kamsa is not even capable 
of being witnessed by a speaker living in these days ( इदानींतनप्रयोक्त: ), 
while in the example Aruzad §c.,° the speaker is contemporaneous 
with the action." The word gerataa ‘living in these days’ which he 
has used in connection with the speaker in the counter-ezample, 
* Vasudeva killed Kamsa,” is to be understood as applicable to the 
प्रवक्ता or speaker in the ezumple also; so that Nágojibhatta must be 
taken to mean that the speaker of these days is contemporaneous 
with the action. ““These days" are of course the days when Pataiüjali 
wrote. 

Again, even if the contemporaneity of the siege of Sáketa by the Ya- 
vana and of Pataiijali be admitted, it proves nothing, according to Pro- 
fessor Peterson, as regards the age of Pataijali. ‘There is nothing to 
show that the Yavanas besieged Sáketa in the time of Menander, or that 
they did not besiege that city more than once in the centuries that follow- 
ed." But the question has certainly advanced a stage and it were very 
much to be wished that the Professor had taken it up there. Ofthe 
Indo-Bactrian princes Demetriusand Menander have been represented by 
the Greek historians to have madethe largest conquests, The former is 
said to have reigned between 205 and 165 B. C.e According to Strabo, 
as Goldstücker has stated, Menander pushed his conquests up to the 
Jumna (Yamuna) river. The Indo-Bactrian dynasty became extinct in 
B.C. 85, according to Lassen, In the Gárgi Samhita, the Yavanas 
are mentioned as having conquered Siketa, Paüchála, and Mathura, 
and penetrated even to Kusumapura or Pitaliputra. Of the Indo- 
Bactrian kings, Menander was the one who seems to have come in close 
contact with the Indians, There is a work in Pali entitled Milinda- 
panho which gives an account of a religious conversation between a 
Yona king of the name of Milinda and a Buddhist sage of the name of 

5 आष्ये जघानेति | क॑सवधों हि नेदानींतनप्रयो कतु दञञनयोग्यो ऽपीत्यर्थः अरुणदित्युदाह- 


(e तृ तुल्यकाल; प्रवक्ताति बोध्यम्‌ |. From a MS. in my possession. 
® Kern's Ed. of Varfibamihira, Preface. 
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Nagasena, Milinda has been identified with Menander. There is, 
therefore, every probability that it was Menander that laid the siege to 
Saketa alluded to by Patanjali. But if Professor Peterson is not satisfied, 
no Greek invasion of India could have taken place after 85 B.C. ; so that 
the ‘‘ centuries that followed’’ during which the Yavanas could, accord- 
ing to him, have besieged the city are reduced to about 60 years. 
That the Indians called the Greeks only Yavanas during the threc cen- 
turies preceding the Christian era and about as many after, is a fact. 
Asoka calls Antiochus, king of Syria, a Yona-ráji. Milinda or Menan- 
der is so styled in the Milindapanho, and in the Gárgi Sarihitá the 
Yavanas are spoken of as good astronomers, wherefore the Greeks must 
have been meant. Kanishka and his successors are called ''urushkas in 
the Rijatarangini, and the Indo-Scythians, who overran a large part of 
the country, were called Sakas. Persians or Parthians are spoken of 
as Palhavas; and the Huns, who poured into the country later, are 
styled [Ifinas, So that during this early period, cach of these foreign 
races was called by a distinctive name and there was no confusion. 
By the name Yavana, Pataiijali therefore could not have meant a 
prince of any other than the Greek race. Hence the siege of Siketa 
by a Yavana could by no possibility have taken piace after 85 B.C.; 
and for the reasons above stated and also beca:sse the Indo-Bactrian 
kings could not have invaded the country duri»; the years of their 
decline, it was Menander in all likelihood that is spoken of as the 
Yavana by our great Grammarian. 

As with the example pointed out by Goldstücker, so with mine. 
Kityayann’s Vártika is “the Dhavanti or forms of the Presert Tense 
should be prescribed for use toexpress an action which has begim kat not 
ceased,” for though at a particular tine during the interval that action 
may not be going on, still if it has not ceased, it should he expressed 
even at that time by means of the Present Tense, lere. we sacrifice 
for Pushpamitra" ( इह पुष्पमित्र याजयामः ) is onc of the three instances 
by which Pataiijali illustrates the rule. Jt isa historical instance, 
and consequently on the principles laid down before, the requirement 
of the condition mentioned in the rule, must have an actual or historical 
existence. If Pushpamitra had flourished long before Patarijali, it would 
not have done for him to illustrate an action that had begun but not 
ended by speaking of his sacrifice, in the same manner as it would not 
do for us in these days to illustrate such an action by '* God is making 
heaven and earth,” or “ Gibbon is writing the History of the Decline 


vOL. xvr. 28. 
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and Fall" And ns we must have recourse in these days to an 
event that is going on at present if we wish to give a historical. illus- 
tration, and say such a thing as “ Kielhorn is editing the Mahábhásliya," 
so when Patanjali wanted to give a historical illustration of the rule, 
and said, “ [लट we sacrifice for Pushpamitra," it must have been an 
occurrence actually then going on, that he had recourse to. In other 
words, Patañjali’s pupils must be able to sce that in this example, the 
condition laid down in the rule that **an action must have begun but not 
ended" is fulfilled. This, would, of course, be impossible for them to 
find out if Pushpamitra flourished long before them. If instead of this 
historical fact, Patañjali had instanced a possible fact and said, ** Here 
we sacrifice for Devadatta” ( इह देवदत्तं याजयामः), all that would have 
been necessary is that the action of sacrificing ( याजनक्रिया ) should be 
ofa nature to have a possible present existence and to extend over 
many days and admit of intervals during which it is not actually going 
on; and then his example would have resembled such a modern 
example as ““ John is writing a book," But Pushpamitra, being a his- 
torical personage, the action aftirined with reference to him must have 
an aotval present existence at the time. When, therefore, Pataijali 
wrote this, the sacrifice of Pushpamitra had begun, but not ended. 
Professor Peterson, however, considers it “more probable than not" 
from the whole context of the passage, and not from the illustration, that 
** Patanjali lived at the time, and perhaps at the court, of Pushpamitra.” 
The historical import of the illustration I have explained, and nothing 
more remains to be said on this point, except that instead of saying 
the “ whole context of the passage,” if the Professor had said “from 
this passage and another in which Pushpamitra's sacrifice is spoken of 
and he is represented as giving the money required, and from a third 
in which he is meant to be spoken of as a particular. king ( राजविज्ञेषः) 
and as holding his courts,” it would have answered his purpose 
better. But though Professor Peterson admits that Pataiijali very 
probably lived in the time of Pushpamitra, still he thinks there is no 
ground for believing that he was the Pushpamitra who reigned in the 
second ceutury belore Christ; and has got Dr. Dhagvanlal Indraji 
to unearth for him another Pushyamitra, who lived about the time of 
Skandagupta. But this process has certainly not succeeded. For, in the 
first place, General Cunninghan, writing in 1851-02, says with regard to 
the Bhitari Lát aud the iuseription on it : '* Unfortunately, this face is 
much weather-worn, and the stone has also peeled off in several places, 
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so that the inscription is now in even a worse condition than when I first 
saw it in January 1836."^ Then, the line read समुद्तिबलको षम्पुष्य- 
मित्र गृहीत्वा by Dr. Bhau Daji, and समुदितबलकोषात्पुष्यमित्र च जित्वा by 
Dr. Bhagvanlal (both reading from the same transcript), reads in 
General Cunningham's copy’ द्रपच यमकोझं वाक्यमित्र गादेत्वा, where we 
see Pushyamitra is transformed into Vakyamitra. This shows unmis- 
takably in what condition the inscription is. In the impression or 
facsimile given by Dr. Bhau Daji, I can read. समुदितबलकोष 1 7 jaz 
गृहीस्वा. The fat of Bhagvanlal's जित्वा does not at all appear there, 
and the word looks certainly far more like गुहीस्वा than च जित्वा, and 
General Cunningham's गदित्वा agrees better with the former than with 
the latter. The two letters between कोष and मित्र are illegible, and the 
second certainly looks mnch more like General Cunningham's क्य than 
sq, and may be gq, and it was on this account that Bhau Daji himself 
must have enclosed “ Pushya"" within brackets in his translation. It 
cannot be a printer's error, as Professor Peterson supposes; and the 
reason why पुष्य is not bracketed in the Nagari transcript must 
have been that Bhau Daji himself did not read a proof of it, but left it 
to his Sistris, There is then no authority for reading the word as 
“ Pushyamitra" in the published copies of the inscription. So that 
until Professor Peterson gets Dr. Dhagvanlal to publish a more 
legible facsimile, I must refuse to believe in his Pushyamitra's having 
been a man of flesh and bones and in his having been conquered by 
Skandagupta.° 


० Arch. Report, Vol. I. p. 98. 7 Jb. plate XXX. 

8 After the above was written I saw Mr. Fleet in Poona. As epigraphi- 
cal surveyor to the Government of India ho has taken fresh impressions of the 
Gupta inscriptions. Ho was good cnongh to show that of the inscription on 
the Bhitari Lit to me. Ile agrees with General Cunningham in stating that 
the inscription is much worn aud illegible, aud says it is the worst of the 
Gupta inscriptions. He reads पुष्यमित्र but instead of च जित्वा there is in his 
copy गहीत्वा distinctly. But be says tho whole lino is quite capable of boing read 
समृदितबलकोषान्यष्यमित्रा न्ण ही त्वा; and this, I beliove, is a much beiter reading 
than Bhagvanlal's समादितवबलकोषात्पष्यामित्रे, For, the ablative कोषात्‌ as taken 
to express the meaus by which Skandagapta is represented to havo conquered 
Pushyamitra is unquestionably ungrammatical. The accusative, therefore, is 
correct, and thus पुष्यमित्रान्‌ for पुष्यमित्र 13 also correct. If then this is the 
true reading, पुष्यमित्र becomes the name, not of an individual, but of a tribe, 
and a tribe of that name is mentioned in the Puránas as haviug held power 


32+ 
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But supposing that there wasa prince of that name in Skanda- 
gupta's time, is it possible he could have been Patarijali's Pushpamitra ? 
Decidedly not, Let us determine the environments of Patafijali's 
Pushpamitra as they are to be gathered from the Mahibhishya, and 
then examine whether they are to be found in the first prince of the 
Suügn dynasty who reigned in the second century before Christ, or 
in Skandagupta's supposed Pushyamitra. 1. Patanjali’s Pushpami- 
tra performed, as we have seen, a sacrifice which must have been the 
Asvamedha sacrifice performed by paramount sovereigns. 2. He 
must have lived at a time when the country was exposed to thc in- 
ronds of Yavanas. For, though Professor Peterson has denied the 
contemporancity of Pataiijali and the sieges of Sáketa and Madhyamika 
he cannot deny that such events must have taken place at a time 
sufficiently near to that of Pataiijali in order that he might know of 
them, think of them, and speak of them. 3. Pataiijnli’s Pushpa- 
mitra lived at a time when the memory of another great king of the 
name of Chandragupta had uot died away. For under Panini 1.1 ,69, 
Pataüjali gives as instances of compounds of the names of particular 
kings with the word sald, Chandragupta-sabhá,? and Pushpamitra- 
sabhá. Now these environments are found in the case of the Pash- 
pamitra who reigned in the second century before Christ. Tor 
Kalidasa tells us im his Malevikaguimitra that Senapati Pushpamitra, 
the father of Agninnitra, end the grandfather of Vasumitra, and conse- 
quently the founder. of the Suiza. dynasty performed an Agvamedha 
sacrifice. lie al tets us that the horse whieh had been let loose 
previous to the steriliee and was wider the protection of Vasumitra 
was captured by the cavalry of the Yavanas on the southern bank of 
the Sindhu. (Girecek writers also inform us, as we have seen, that the 
Indo-Bactrian kings several times iuvaded India in the second century. 
Now, these two circumstances cannot be true in the case of the supposed 
Tushyamitra of the fourth or fifth century. For he was a minor 
prince, and not lord paramount, since he was conquered by Skanda- . 


Over some part of the country during the period of confusion that followed the 
overthrow of the Andhrabhrityas. 

७ Dr, Kiclhorn omits this in his edition, but it occurs in four of hia MSS. 
and also in the KZsiká. Besides it will Uo scen that two iustances of compounds 
of the synonyms of राजन्‌ ave given, wherelore one might expect two of Rija- 
viseshas ur particular kiogs. The reading FRITH, therefore, must be 
correct. 
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gupta, and since paramount sovereignty was enjoyed, as we know, 
by the Gupta princes. IIe could not, therefore, have performed an 
Aévamedha sacrifice. And in the inscription on the Bhitari Lat we 
are told that the A$vamedha sacrifice had long fallen into disuse, 
no doubt, because for the first three centuries of the Christian era the 
country was in the hands of foreigners of the Saka, Palhava, and 
, other tribes, and Buddhism rather than Brihmanism was in favour 
with these foreigners. It was Samudragupta, the greatest of the Gupta 
princes and great-grandfather of Skandagupta, that revived the rite. 
Again, it was not the Yavanas that harassed the country in the time of 
Skandagupta, but the Hunas or Huns, as we know from the last part 
of this same inscription and from foreign writers, Their inroads con- 
tinued till the sixth century, as we lenrn from the Harshacharita of 
which Professor Peterson has given such an excellent abstract in the 
Preface to his edition of Kadambari. As to the third circumstance, it is 
applicable to Pushpamitra the Suüga ; for Chandragupta the founder of 
the Maurya dynasty flourished only a little more than a hundred years 
before, and being one of the greatest princes of the family, perhaps the 
greatest, was of course not forgotten. In the case of the supposed Push- 
pamitra, his being associated with Chandragupta is no doubt explicable ; 
for there were two Chandgaguptas in the Gupta family. But neither of 
these two was the greatest prince of his family, and there is no reason 
why either should be mentioned in preference to Samudragupta. 
Since however this is the only cireumstance out of those found alluded 
toin the Mahábháshya, which might be considered applicable to the later 
Pushpamitra, little weight can be attached to it as against the earlier 
Pushpamitra, while the existing evidence in favour of the latter being 
Patanjali’s Pushpamitra is greatly strengthened and corroborated by 
that circumstance being applicable in his case. 

And if there was such a Pushpamitra in the time of Skandagupta 
and Patañjali lived in his reign, between Patarnjali and Bhartrihari a 
period of only about 150 years intervened according to the true date of 
Skandagupta, but of about 275 or 300 years, according to those assumed 
by certain archaeologists.’ Is this period enough to account for the 
manner in which Bhartrihari speaks of the Mahibhishyn in that 
celebrated passage which has been so often quoted and translated, and 

10 Mr, Fleet has recently founda date of onc of the Guptas which confirms 
my interpretation of the dates of the dynasty. 
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for the eventful history of the work which he there gives?  Bhartri- 
hari calls Pataijalia Tirthadarain, i.e. ““ the seer of the saving truth," 
and the Mahabhishyaan Arsha grantha, or a work composed by one who 
had such a keen perceptive faculty as the Rishis of old possessed, and 
consequently asauthoritative as those composed by the Rishis. Can such 
n thing be said by one of a work written only 150 years before him or even 
300 years? A book can become Arsha, as a custom can become 
law, or in the language of Indian writers, Vedamtilaka, i.e. based on 
the Vedas, only when its origin is forgotten. Then, Bhartrihari 
tells us “ Baiji, Saubhava, and IIaryaksha set at nought the work of 
Pataiijali, following their own conjectures and guesses.” “And 
the tradition of grammar which had fallen away from the pupils of 
Pataiijali was in the course of time preserved only in books among 
the people of the south. Then Chandracharya and others obtained the 
tradition from Parvata, and following the principles laid down in the 
Bhishya made it branch off into many schools.” And it was after 
all this had taken place that Bhartrihari's master flourished. I do 
not think a period of 150 or 300 years can account for all this; and 
consequently the Pushpamitra conquered by Skandagupta, even if he 
really existed, cannot be Patanjali's Pushpamitra ; while, if we take the 
passages about the Mauryas and the Yavanas in the manner in which 
they must be understood, and place reliance on Kalhana's statement 
about Abhimanyu, he has no chance whatever. I will now pass 
under review the whole evidence as regards the date of Pataiijali. 

a. The passage about Yavana shows that Patanjali lived about 
the time when a Yavana-besicged Siketa and Madhyamiká. 
This leads us to about the middle of the second century be- 
fore Christ. 

5. The passage in which the name of Pushpamitra occurs shows 
that Pataiijali lived during the reign of Pushpamitra. Two 
other passages in which the name of that monarch is 
mentioned corroborate this view and leave no rensonable 
doubt about the matter. "This also leads us to about the 
middle of the second century before Christ. 

The date so arrived at is consistent — 

c. With the mention of the name of Chandragupta in the 
Mahabhishya. 

d. With the mention of the Mauryas as having flourished 
before Pataijali's time. 
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And c. and d. together show that he lived at a time sufficiently close 
to the Mauryas in order that they might become the subject of his 
thought. 

e. With Kalhana’s statement about the revival of the study of 
the Mahábháshya in the reign of Abhimanyu. 

f. With the eventful account given ७४ Dhartrihari who lived in 
the first half of the seventh century, and with the reverent 
manner in which he speaks of Pataiijali's work. 

No later date can be assumed without doing violence to one or more 
of these passages and statements; that is, without saying that a passage 
does not mean what it naturally means, or that the statement is unfound- 
ed, incredible, or false. And all of them harmonize so thoroughly 
with my hypothesis and taken collectively form such a conclusive 
body of evidence, that I feel myself fully justified in concluding this 
rather long reply to Professor Peterson with those words of mine with 
which he began his attack, “ Patanjali’s date, B. C. 150, may now be 
relied on.” 


Nore. 


Ptolemy mentions Sagala which must be Sákala and not Sankala, as 
it wants the nasal. Sákala is mentioned in the Mahabharata as the 
capital of the Madras, by Pataiijali under Panini IV., 2, 104, and in the 
form of Sagalain Pali Buddhistic books such as the Milindapaüho. 
It appears to have been the capital of the Indo-Bactrian princes, since 
Milinda or Menander is spoken of as reigning at that place. Dut 
Sinkala is not mentioned in any Indian work or Sangala by any Greek 
writer in a manner to show that it existed after the time of Alexander. 
Sakala was an old city, and appears to have been rebuilt by an Indo- 
Bactrian king and called Euthydemia. Ptolemy gives this as another 
name of Sagala. 

Hiuen Tsiang mentions Pánini, the author of the grammar, as 
having been born at Salátura. Five hundred years after the Nirvána 
of Buddha, he tells us, an Arhata converted a boy at Salitura 
whom he saw undergoing chastisement at the hands of his teacher 
for not learning his lessons in Pánini's grammar, In connection 
with the Árhata's observation that the Rishi Panini had compiled the 
Sabdavidyá, the teacher said that the children of the town revered his 
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eminent qualities, and that a statue erected to his memory still existed 
at Salátura, The Arhata thereupon told the teacher that the boy whom 
he had been chastising was Panini himsclf, who had come into the 
world again to study the holy doctrine of the "athágata. As Panini 
he had wasted a vigorous intellect in studying worldly literature and 
composing heretical treatises, and therefore had, since that time, run 
through cycles of continued births. This boy therefore had no capacity 
for the study of grammar. From this it is clear that according to the 
Buddhistic tradition prevalent in Hinen Tsinng's time, 2, e. in the first 
half of the seventh century, the length of time that elapsed between 
Panini aud the end of the fifth century after the Nirvana was com- 
putable by cycles of continued births. 

I take the opportunity afforded me by thie note of making three 
corrections in the foregoing paper:—on page 203, at line 4, for 
Stated read states ; liue 8 for on the west, rend to the east; and line 
9, for on the east, read to the west. 


Arr. XV.— Five Copper-Plate Grants of the Western Chalukya 
Dynasty, from the Karuul District. By J. F. Fier, Bo. 
C. S., MILA.S.,.C.1. E. 


No. 1. 


KARNUL PLATES 


OF THE FIRST YEAR OF ADITYAVARMAN. 


This inscription is from some copper-plntes which were found in the 
Karntl District of the Madras Presidency. I obtained them for 
examination, with the following three sets, through the kinducss of 
Mr. 1. Sewcll, M, C. S. 

The plates are three in number, each measuring about 737 long 
by 257 broad at the ends and somewhat less in the middie. In fashion- 
ing them, the edges were made somewhat thicker than the rest of the 
plates, so as to serve as rims to protect the writing; and the 
* inscription is in a stage of perfeet preservation throughout, The ring 
on which the plates were strung is about ३7 thick and 3}” in diame- 
ter; it had not been cut when.the grant came under my notice. The 
scal on the ring is slightly oval, about 13’ by 11" ; it has, in relief on 
a countersunk surface, the usual Western Chalukya boar, standing 
to the proper right. The three plates weigh about 1 lb. 3 ozs., and 
the ring aud seal, 9 ozs.; total weight, 1 lb. 12 ozs. The language is 
Sanskrit throughout. 

This inscription, No. 95 in Mr. Sewell’s List of Copper-plate Grants 
Clreheol. Surv. South. Ind. Vol. II. p. 15), was originally noticed 
by me in the Ind. Ant. Vol. X. p. 244, No. 10, and has been published ` 
by me, but without a lithograph, in id. Vol. XI. p. 66ff. I re-cdit it 
now, after revision, to accompany the lithograph. 

This is an inscription of Aditya varman. It is dated, without 
nny reference to the Saka era, in the first year of his reign, on the 
full-moon day of the month Kirttika, at the time of the great festival 
of Paitimahi and Iliranyagarbha. And the object of it is to record 
the grant, to some Dráhmaus, of an allotment of land, or of gleaning 
rights on land, at the villeges of Mu zdJakalluand Palgire. 

_ This inscription, which supplicd for the first time the name of 
A dityavariman asa son ef S tvasraya or Pulikêsin 11., does not give 
vor. xvi. 29 
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any indication as to whether he was older or younger than his brothers 
Chandráditya and Vikramaditya I. But, on paleographical grounds, 
and because the Karnül grants of Vikramáditya [., Nos, 1I. and III. 
below, and the Nerür and Kóchré grants of Chandraditya’s wife,’ give 
some indication of being amplified in their concluding portions from 
the standard draft of the present grant, I am inclined to consider that 
Ádityavarman was the eldest of the three brothers. 
Abstract of Contents. 

The inscription commences with the usual verse in praise of the 
god Vishnu (line 1), in the form of the Boar that lifted the earth on 
its right-hand tusk from the depths of the great ocean. 

It then continues,—The great-grandson of the MaAárája S at y â- 
878 y a* (1. 6) the favourite of fortune and of the earth,? who adorned 
the family of the C h a l u k y a s (l. 8),—who are of the Manavya yétra 
(1. 2); whoare Háritiputras, or descendants of an original ancestress of 
the Hárita gótra ; who have attained an uninterrupted continuity of pros- 
perity through the protection of Kárttikóya (1. 3); and who have had 
all kings made subject to them on the instant at the sight of the 
varáhalánchhana or sign of the Boar (1. 4), which they acquired through . 
the favour of Narayana ;— 

The grandson of the MaAárája Ki rttivarmavallabh a (1, 8), 
the banner of whose fame was established in the territories of the 
hostile kings of Vanavási and other cities ;— 

The dear son of the MaAárájádhirája and Paraméévara S a t y â- 
$raya* (l. 10), the favourite of fortune and of the earth,* who 
acquired the title of Paramésvara or ‘supreme lord’ by defeating 
Harshavardbana (l. 9), the warlike lord of all the region of the 
north ;— | 

Is the MaAárájádhirdja and Paraméivara Adityavarman 
(1. 13), the favourite of the earth," who possesses the supreme sove- 
reignty over the whole circuit of the earth which was overrun by the 
strength of his own arm and his prowess. 

He, Adit yavarman, being in good health,’ issues his com- 
mands to all people (l. 14) to the effect that, —in the first vear of his 
augmenting victorious reign (1. 16), on the full-moon day of Karttika, 

3 Ind, Ant. Vol. VII. p. 163 f., and Vol. VIII. p. 44 ff. 

2 Pulikééin I. 3 sriprithivivallapha. * Pulikééiu II. 

5 Srtprithivivallabha. 8 prithivivallabha. 

7 kusalin. 
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at the time of the grent festival of Paitimaht and Iliranyagarbha,—the 
allotment known as the wiüchha-manna-pannása? of the villages of 
MundakalluandPalgire(l. 17) is given by him to Réva- 
sarman, (l. 15) of the Maudgalya® gééra, the son of Paligarman, and 
to Agnisarman. 

Lines 18 to 20 contain the customary address to future kings, about 
continuing the grant, and the inscription ends with one of the usual 
benedictive verses. 


No. II. 
Karnus. PLATES 


OF THE THIRD YEAR OF ViknAMADITYA I. 


This inscription is from mother set of copper-plates which were 
found in the K arn û | District of the Madras Presidoncy. 

The plates are three in number, each mensuring about 817 long by 
33” broad at the ends and 33” in the middle. The edges of them are 
fashioned thicker, so ns to serve as rims to protect the writing ; and 
the inscription is in a state of perfect preservation almost throughout. 
Many of the letters, however, have a high and sharp burr, which 
resulta in their having in the impression and lithograph a blotchy and 
indistinct appearance, which they have not in the original plates. 
The ring on. which the plates were strung i$ about 2" thick and 4" in 
diameter; it had not been cut when the grant came under my notice. 
The seal on the ring is slightly oval, about 17 by 2” ; it has, in relief 
on a countersunk surface, the usual Western Chalukya boar, standing 
tothe proper right. The three plates weigh about 1 lb. 93 ozs. ; and 
the ring and seal, 12} ozs. ; total 2 lbs. 52 ozs. Thelanguage is Sanskrit 
throughout. É मु 

This inscription, No. 99 in Mr. Sewell’s List of Copper-plate Grants 
(Archaeol. Surv. South. Ind., Vol. IL, p.15), was originally noticed by 
me in the Ind. Ant. Vol. X. p. 244, No. 11, but has not hitherto been 
published. 

This is an inscription of Vikramádityal It is dated, with- 
out any reference to the Saka era, in the third year of his reign, i.e. 
about Saka 595 (A. D. 675-76), on the full-moon day on which the 


* Compare &ditywüchha-ineeunesaa and mêrmehha-marumanna in No. V 
line 28 ft. 
+ See page 234 bclow, note 41. 
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Saiigamamahiéyétré is held. And the object of it is to record the 
grant, to a Brahman, of some land at the village of Ratnagiri 
in the N ala vå di vishaya. 


Abstract of Contents. 


The inscription commences with the usual verse in praise of the god 
Vishnu (line 1), in the form of the Boar that lifted the carth on its 
right-hand tusk from the depths of the great ocean. 

It then continucs,—The great-grandson of the Mahdrdja Polc- 
kégivallabha’® (1.6), who adorned the family of the Chalikyas 
(1. 5), who are of the Mánavya gétra (l. 2) ; who are Háritiputras, or 
descendants of an original ancestress of the IIárita gotra; who have 
attained an uninterrupted continuity of prosperity through the protec- 
tion of Kárttikóya (l. 3); and who have had all kings made subject to 
them on the instant at the sight of the vardhaldachhana, or sign of the 
Boar (l. 4), which they acquired through the favour of Narayana ;— 

The grandson of the Mahdrdja Kirttivarman (l. 8) the 
favourite of the earth," whose fame was established in the territories of 
the hostile kings of Vanavási and other cities ;— 

The dear son of the MaAárája and Paramésvara S a t y â år a y a"? 
(1. 10), the favourite of fortune and of the earth,’ who acquired the 
second name of Paraméseara or ‘ supreme lord’ by defeating IIarsha- 
vardhana (l. 9), the warlike lord of all the region of the north ;— 

Is the MaAárájédhirája and Paraméévara Vikramiditya 
Saty &éraya (1.19), the favourite of fortune and of the earth,’ the 
sun of unrepulsed prowess,—who conquered in many battles by means 
of his horse of the breed called Chitrakantha (1. 11), and with the edge 
of his sword; who acquired for himself the (regal) fortune of his 
father, which had been interrupted by a confederacy of three kings 
(1. 15), and then made the burden of the whole kingdom to be pro. 
sided over by one (sole monarch) ; who confirmed the grants to gods 
and Brahmans, which had been confiscated under (those same) three 
kings (1, 16) ; and who conquered the hostile kings in country after 
country, and re-acquircd the (regal) fortune of his ancestors (l. 18). 

Ie, Vikramaditya, issues his commands to all people (l. 20) to 
the effect that, —in the third year of his augmenting victorious reign, on 


10 Pulikêkin I. 11 Prithivtcallabha, 12 Pulikésin II. 
12 Setprithietvallalhu. Ub Srtprithivinallabhea, 
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the full-moon day on which the Seigama-mahéyátrá is held—a field of 
the measure of one hundred and twenty nivartanas, on the enst of the 
village of Ratnagiri (l. 23) inthe N ala vàd i vishaya, is given by 
him to Prabhikarasvimin, of the Gautama gétra, the son's son of 
another Prabhikarasvamin. 

Lines 25 nnd 25 contain the customary address to future kings, 
about continuing the grant. And the inscription ends with three 
of the usual benedictive and imprecatory verses in lines 26 to 30. 

No. III. 
KanNUL PLATES 
OF THE TENTH YEAR OF ViknAMADITYA I. 

This inscription is from another set of copper-plates which were 
found in the K a r nû l District of the Madras Presidency. 

The plates are three in number, each measuring about 9’’ long by 
37” broad at the ends, nnd somewhat less in the middle. The edges 
of them are fashioned thicker, so as to serve as rims to protect the 
writing ; and the inscription is in n state of perfect preservation almost 
throughout. But, as in the case of the previous grant, and to a 
more marked extent, the burr of the engraving is very high, which 
results in many of the letters having in the impression and lithograph 
a blotchy and indistinct appearance, which they have not in the origi- 
nal plates. The ring on which the plates were strung is about 4” 
thick, and 34” in diameter; it had not been cut when the grant 
came under my notice. The scal on the ring is slightly oval, about 
lk” by 1357 in diameter; it has, in relicf on a countersunk surface, 
the usual Western Chalukya boar, standing to the proper right. 
The three plates weigh about 2 lbs, 8 oz., and the ring and seal 
114 oz, ; total weight, 3 lbs. 31 oz. The language is Sanskrit through- 
out, 

This inscription, No. 100 in Mr. Sewell’s List of Copper-plate 
Grants (Arch@ol. Surv. South. Ind, Vol. II. p. 16), was originally 
noticed by me in the Ind, Ant. Vol. X. p. 244, No. 12, but has 
not hitherto been published. 

This is another inscription of Vikramaditya I. It is dated, 
without any reference to the Saka era, in the tenth year of his rcign, 
i.e. about Saka 602 (A. D. 680-81), on the fall-moon day of the month 
Áshádha. And the object of it is to record the grant, to some Brih- 
mans, of some land at the village of Rattagiri, on the west bank 
of the river Andirika, 
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Abstract of Contents. 


The inscription commences with the usual verse in praise of the god 
Vishnu (line 1), in the form of the Boar that lifted the earth on its 
right-hand tusk from the depths of the great ocean. 

It then continues, — The great-grandson of the MaAárája P olekó. 
$ivallabh (l 6), who adorned the family of the Chalikyas 
(l. 5),—who are of the ७१४१ gétra (l. 2); who are Iláriti- 
putras, or descendants of an original ancestress of the Harita gotra ; 
who have attained an uninterrupted continuity of prosperity through 
the protection of Kárttikéya (l. 3); and who have had all kings made 
subject to them on the instant at the sight of the vardhaldichhana or 
sign of the Boar (l. 4), which they acquired through the favour of 
Niriyann ;— 

The grandson of the MaAárája Kirttivarman (l. 7), the favour- 
ite of the earth,!? whose fame was established in the territories of the 
hostile kings of Vanavási and other cities ;— 

The denr son of the Mahárája Sat y á&ray a (1.9), the favourite 
of fortune and of the carth,'? who acquired the second name of Para- 
mésoara or ‘supreme lord’ by defeating Harshavardhana (I. 8), the 
warlike lord of all the region of the north ;— 

Is the Mahérájádhirája ond Paramésvara Vikramiditya- 
Satyüáraya (l. 17), the favourite of fortune and of the carth,” the 
sun of uurepulsed prowess,—who conquered in many battles by 
means of his horse of the breed called Chitrakantha (1. 10), and with 
the edge of his sword ; who acquired for himself the (rega/) fortune of 
his father, which had been interrupted by a confederacy of three kings 
(1. 14), and then made the burden of the whole kingdom to be presided 
over by one (sole monareh) ; who confirmed the grants to gods and 
Brihmans, which had been confiscated under (those same) three kings 
(1. 15) ; and who conquered the hostile kings in country after country, 
and re-acquired the (regal) fortune of his ancestors (l. 16). 

He, Vikramaditya, issues his commands to all people (1. 18) 
to the effect that,—in the tenth year of his augmenting victorious 
reign (1. 12), on the full-moon day of Ashiqhn,—at the request” of 
the famous king Dévasakti ot the Séndraka family (1. 20),— 
a field of the measure of five hundred and ten mivartanas (1. 25), 


13 Pulikêrin T. 10 prithivinallabha, 17 Punlikêsin II. 
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and a piece of garden-land, at the village of Rattagiri (l. 21), on 
the west bank of the river Andirika, are given by him to Késava- 
svamin of the Gautama gotra (l. 21), and his son Prabhikaragariman, 
and eight others 

Lines 26 to 32 contain the customary address to future kings, about 
continuing the grant, followed by two of the usual benedictive and 
imprecatory verses. 

And the inscription concludes with the record that the charter was 
written by Jayaséna. 

No. IV. 
KARNUL PLATES 
or VIKRAMADITYA I. 


This inscription is from another set of copper-plates which were 
found in the Karn û l District of the Madras Presidency. 

The plates are three in number, each measuring about 73’’ long hy 

y” broad at the ends and a little less in the middle. The edges of 
them are here and there fashioned thicker, so as to serve ns rims to 
protect the writing; and the inscription is ih a state of excellent 
preservation almost throughout. The ring on which the plates were 
strung is about ře” thick and 3$^ in diameter; it had not been cut 
when the grant came under my notice. The seal on the ring is cir- 
cular, about 14” in diameter; it has, in relief on n countersunk surface, 
the usual Western Chalukya boar, standing to the proper right. The 
three plates weigh about 2 lbs. 75 oz., and the ring aud seal 11 oz.; 
total weight, 3 lbs. 23 oz. The language is Sanskrit throughout. 

This inscription, No. 98 in Mr. Sewell’s List of Copper-plate 
Grants (Arch@ol. Surv, South, Ind. Vol. II. p. 15), was originally 
noticed by me inthe Ind. Ant. Vol. X. p. 244, No. 13, but has not 
hitherto been published. 

This is another inscription of Vikramidityal. It is not dated 
with any reference to the Saka cra, or to the years of his reign, The 
object of it is to record the grant, to a Brihman, of the villages of 
Agunteand Tebumlnüra. l 

The language of this inscription is exceedingly full of errors; so 
much so that, taken in conjunction with the curious mistakes in the 
order of the text,” it raises considerable doubt as to the authenticity of 
this grant. The scal, however, is a genuine one ; and the characters, 


31 Sec noles 79, 76, 93, and 94 to the Test below, pp. 240, 241 
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though slovenly, are of the standard of about the period to which the 
grant refers itself. The grant may be spurious, but it seems possible 
that these plates were engraved not long after the time of the grant, to 
replace an original set of plates which had been damaged and rendered 
useless, —that they were copied very carelessly from the original plates, 
—and that they were attached to the original ring and seal, which had 
escaped injury. 


Abstract of contents. 


The inscription properly commences in line 22, with a very corrupt 
and unintelligible verse in praise of Krishna, or Vishnu, as the ádi- 
purusha, or ‘primeval spirit.” 

It then continues, — The great-grandson of the MaAárája P ०1 ९ ८- 
Sivallabha ® (1.30), who adorned the family of the Chalikyas 
(1. 28),—who are of the Mánavya gótra (l. 25) ; who are Hiritiputras 
er descendants of an original ancestress of the Hárita 96674 ; who have 
attained an uninterrupted continuity of prosperity through the protec- 
tion of Kárttikéya (l. 26) ; and who have had all kings made subject to 
them on the instant at the sight of the vardéhaldickhana or sign of the 
Boar (l. 27), which they acquired through the favour of Nárüyana ;— 

The grandson of the MaAérája Kirttivarmavallabha 
(1. 1), whose fame was established in theterritories of the hostile kings 
of Vanavisi (1. 31) and other cities ;— 

The dear son of the MaAárájádhirája Saty sra ya" (l. 4), the 
favourite of fortune and of the earth,** who acquired a second name (of 
Puramésvara or ‘ supreme lord’ by defeating Harshavardhana (l. 3), 
the warlike lord of all the region of the north ;— 

Is the Mahárájádkirája and Paraméévara Vikramáditya- 
Satyüsraya(l. 9), the favourite of fortune and of the earth," who 
conquered the hostile kings in country after country; who re-acquired 
the (regal) fortune of his ancestors ; who was the sun of unrepulsed 
prowess; who conquered all his rivals by means of his divine?” horse, 
called Chitrakantha (1.8) ; and who possesses the supreme sovereignty 
over the whole circuit of the earth. 

He, Vikramáditya, issues his commands to all people (l. 10) 
to the effect that—on the full-moon........... RE (1. 13),—the 


33 Pulikésin I. 23 Pulikóéin II. at Sréprithivivallabha. 
35 Sriprithivfvallabha. 39 divya. 
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villages of Agunte and Tebumladra (I. 14) are given by him 
to Prebbákara (l. 12), of the Gótama gotra, the son of Késavasvámin, 
and the son's son of Prabhákarasrümin. 

Lines 15 to 18 contain the customary address to future kings, about 
continuing the grant. Aud the inscription ends with three of the usual 
benedictive and impreeatory verses in lines 18 to 22 and 31 to 34. 


No. V. 


ToaaARACHEDU PLATES 
or VINAYADITYA.——SAKA 611. 


This inscription is from ‘some copper-plates which were found at 
Togarchddu,—the ancient Togochchédu of the inscription 
itself, and the ‘Togurshade’ and Tugurshode of maps, —in the 
Nandyal Taluki of the Karnal District. I obtained them fur exami- 
tation from the Court of the Subordinate Judge of Nandyál; but they 
are probably the plates which are mentioned in rcheol. Surv. South. 
Ind. Vol. I. p. 96, as belonging to Raghunandasvimin alias K rish- 
payya of Togarchédu. ' 

The plates are three in number, each measuring about 92” long by 
4s" broad at the ends, and a little less in the middle. The edges of 
them ere fashioned thicker, so as to serve as rims to protect the 
writing; but the inscription has in several places suffered a good deal 
from rust, though it remains sufficiently legible throughout. The ring 
on which the plates were strung is about ye’ thick and 32" in diameter ; 
it had been cut when the grant came under my notice. The seal on 
the ring is slightly oval, about 11° by 17 ; it probably had originally, 
in relief on a countersunk surface, the usual Western Chalukya boar, 
standing to the proper right; but the whole surface of the seal is now 
worn away. The three plates weigh 2 lbs. 12 oz., and the ring and 
seal, 12 oz.; total weight, 3 Ibs. 8 oz, The language is Sanskrit 
throughout. 

This inscription, No. 192 in Mr. Sewell'sList of Copper-plate Grants 
(Archaol. Surv. South. Ind. Vol. IL. p. 28), was originally published 
by me from a not altogether satisfactory ink-impression, in the Ind. 
Ant. Vol. VL. p. 858. I re-edit it now, after revision, to accompany 
& more accurate lithograph than was there given. 

This is an inscription of Vinayádityn. It is dated when 
Saka 611 (A. D. 689-90) had expired, on the full-moon day of the 
month Kárttika, in the tenth year of his reigu. And the object of it 
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is to record the grant, to a Brahman, of apparently gleaning aod other 
rights over land at Togochché du and three other villages in 
the Pede kul vishaya. 


Abstract of Contenis. 


The inscription commences with the usual verse in praise of the god 
Vishnu (line 1), in the form of the Boar that lifted the earth on its 
right-hand tusk from the depths of the great ocean. 

It then continues, —The son of the Mahéréja Pulakééi- 
vallabha” (l. 6), who adorned the family of the Chalukyas 
(1, 5) —who are of the Mánavya gétra (1. 2) : who are Háritiputras, or 
descendaats of an original ancestress of the Hárita gótra ; who have 
attained an uninterrupted continuity of prosperity through the protec- 
tion of Kárttikeya (1. 3); and who have had all kings made subject to 
them on the instant at the sight of the vardhaldnchhana or sign of the 
Boar (I. 5), which they acquired through the favour of Niriyana,— 
was the Mahárája Kirttivarman (1.8), the favourite of the 
earth,” whose fame was established in the territories of the hostile 
kings of Vanavast and other cities. 

His eon was the Mahárájádhirája and Paraméévara Sat y â- 
६78 y 8१० (1.10), the favourite of fortune and of the earth,*? who acquired 
the second name of Paramésvara, or ‘supreme lord,’ by defeating 
Harshavardhana (1. 9), the warlike lord of all the region of the north. 

His dear son was the Paraméévara ard Bhattáraka Vikramaditya 
(1.11), who, by his daring, assisted by his intellect, regained the 
sovereign power of his family ; who seized the city of Katchi (l. 16), 
after defeating the leader of the Pallavas who had been the cause of 
the discomfiture and destruction of that family (of the Chalukyas) 
which was as pure asthe rays of the moon; who humbled the pride 
of the Chóla, Pandya, and Kérela kings (l. 17); who had obeisance 
done to him by the lord of Kárchi (1. 18) who had bowed down to 
none other ; and who was the supreme lord of the whole circuit of the 
earth included within the three oceans (1. 19). 

His son is the MaharájádAirája, Paramésvara, and Bhattéraka 
Vinayáditya-Satyááray a (l. 23), the favourite of fortune aud 


37 Pulikééin I. 33 prtihivoallabha. 
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of the earth, who, at the command of his father, arrested the power 
of the Pallavas (1. 20) whose kingdom consisted of three component 
dominions. 

He, Vinayáüditya, issues his commands to all people (I. 24) 
to the effect that,—the Saka year?! six hundred and eleven having 
expired, and the tenth year of his augmenting victorious reign being 
current (l. 25); when his victorious camp?" was at the sacred 
place of Pampatirtha™ (l. 26); on the full-moon day of 
Karttika, —the édityuzchha*" and marumanna at the village of T o- 
gochché duinthePedekul vishaya (l. 28), and the méruii- 
chha and murumanna at the villages of Gullavelenda vu and 
EreyürandBattey dr (l. 29), are given by him to Bhima- 
éarman (l. 27), of the Bhiradvija gótra, the son of Durgasarman and 
the son's son of Dévasarman. 

Lines 30 to 36 contain the customary address to future kings, about 
continuing the grant, followed by three of the usual benedictive and 
imprecatory verses. 

And line 36 finally records that the charter was written by the 
Mahásádhivigrahikta Ramapunyavallabha. 


No. I. 


KARNUL PLATES 
OF THE FIRST YEAR OF ADITYAVARMAN. 


TExT.% 

First plate. 
[१५] Om Svasti [|*] Jayaty-üvishkritam —— Vishnór-vráráham 
kshóbhit-árnnavam dakshin-ónnata-darmshtr-ásra(gra)-vi- 


Sranta- 

[१] bhuvanam vapuh [||*] Srimatám  sekala-bhuvana-samstüya- 
mêna-Maênavyasagêtrênam Háritipu- 

[°] tránám sapta-lékamatribhis=sapta-matribhir-abhirabhivardhita- 
nin’  Kárttikóya-parira- 


31 srfprithivizallabha. 33 Saka-varsha. 55 yijaya-skandhavara. 

3* The modern Hampe, on the south bank of the Tungabhadrá in the Bal]]&ri 
Distriot. 

38 Compare ufichha-manna in No. I. below, line 17, page 235. 

36 From the original plates. 

37 Bead matribhirabhivar = ddhitándm. 
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(*] kshana-prápta-kalvána-para(m* ]parinat bhagavan-Náráya- 
na-prnsáda-samásüdita-va- 

[१] rálialàiiehhan-éKkshana-kshana-vasik rit-asésha-mahibhritam 
Chalukyinim kulam=alamkari- 

[°] shnu(shnó) r=asvamédh -àvabhrithasnána-pavitrikrita-gátrnsya 
Satyisraya-sri-prithivivallabha- 


Second plate ; first side, 


[१] mahárájasya = prapavtrah — parükram-ükkránta- Vanavasy-idi- 
paranripatimandala-prani- ` 

[A baddha-visuddha-kirtti(rtti)-patikasya — Kirttivarmmavallabha- 
(ma*]hárájaesya pautrah samarasarmisakta- 

[°] sakalóttarápathósvara-sri- Harsl:avardhana-parájay-Ópalabdha-pa- 
ramé$vara- 

[१०] éabd-alamkritasya — naya-vinay-ádi-sámmrájya?*-guna-vibhüty- 
áérayasya Sa- 

[११] tyAsraya-Sriprithivivallabha-maharijadhirija-paramcsvarasya 
priya-tanayali 

['*] sva-bhuja-bala-parikkram-ikkrinta-sokala-mahimeann dal**- 
üdhirájyah  érimah- 


Second plate; second side. 


[११] d*9-Àdityavarma-prithivivallabha-mahárájádhir&ja-paraméóva- 
rah keáali sorvvá- 

[*] n-ájüüpayati [|*] Viditam-astu vó-smábhih Maudgalóya''- 
sagótràya Palisarmmanah 

[^] putriya Révasarmanch** Agnigarmmané cha pravardhamána- 
vijaya-rijy a-pra- 

[११] thama-samvatsaró Karttika-paurnamisyaém — Paitámabi-Hiran- 
yagarbha-mahdtsava- 


355 Read sémrajya. 3° Read mandal. 

*9 Head srímad, The visarga, on the rim of the plate, is due to the engraver 
having at firat omitted the visarga of tanayah immediately above. Coming to 
insert it, he first engraved it by mistake after srima, and then engraved it 
again, in its proper place, after tanaya. 

*1 The lô of the third syllable is a mistake for Uf or lé, But the proper form 
according to Monier Williams’ Sanskrit. Dictiouary and Max Muller’s Sanskrit 
Literuture, p. 382, is Maudgalya. 

*3 Read surmane, 
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[^] samayó Mundakallu-grimasya Palgire-grimasya cha uiichha- 


manna-pannisa-srittih rijn- 
Third plate. 


[°] mánéna datti [|*] Matapitrér=itmanas=cha puny-ávüptayé 
udnkn-ptirrvam dattam (|*] Tad=asmad-vatnéa- 

[^] jair=anyais=ch=fgimi-nripatibhis=cha svam’datti-nirvvisésham 
paripülaniyam-anumantavyafi-cha [|*] 

[४] [Tnd-spaharttá*]** sa paüchabhirzmahápitakri(kai)s-sa[ m*]- 
yuktó bhavati abhirakshitá cha ditus=sadri- 

[°] Sa-punya-phala-bhig=bhavati  [||*] Uktam cha bhagavatá 
véda-vyásóna Vyáséna [|*] Bahu- 

[7] bhir=vvasudhi bhukta  rüjabhis-Sagar-üdibhih yasya yasya 
yadá  bhümi(h*) tasya tasya (801 phala(m*] | 

No. II. 
KARNUL PLATES 
OF THE THIRD YEAR OF VIKRAMADITYA I. 
Text.“ 
First plate. 

[] Om [I*] Jayaty=Avishkrifatn ^ Vishnór-vváráharn kshôbhit- 
árnnwvam damkshiņ*’-ôtna(nnata)-darshtr-âgra-viśrânta- 
bhura- 

['] napn*] vapuh [||*] Sríimatám sakala-bhuvana-samstdya- 
míüna-Mánavya-sagótránàm Háriti- 

[°] putráná[m*] sapta-lókamátri(tri)[ bhis-sapta-má-tri*]bhir- 
sbhiva[r*]ddhitánàm Karttikéya-parira-[ksha*]na-prapta- 
kalyá- 

[^] na-paramparánáüm  bhagavan-Nüráyána-prasüda-samásáni(di)-ta- 
varahala- 

[°] fichhan-ékshana-kshana-vasikrit-Asésha-ma“*hibhritam Chale- 
(li)kyánàm kulam=a- 

*3 Read sva. 

** This is supplied from No. III. line 28, 

*5 From the original plates. 

** In the original, the sign for Om is in the margin, opposite line 3. 

47 Read dakshin. 


*8 The engraver seems to have firat engraved sha, and then corrected it 
into ma. 
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(^] Iaükarishnór-a$vamédh-ávabrithatná(sná)na-psavitrikrita-gátra- 
syn éri-Polekesivalla- 

U] bha-mahardjasya prapautrah=paravyi(kra)m-akrdnta-Vanavisy- 
idhi-paranripati-ma- 

[°] ndala-pranibaddha-viguddha-kirttéh |**  ári-Kirttivarmma-pri- 
thivivallabha- i 


Second plate; first side. 


[°] mahirijasya pautras-sam.arasamsakta-sakalóttarápathéSvara-sri- 
Harshavarddha- 

[९] na-parájay-ópalabdha-paramésvar-áparanáshachéyasya'? Satyá- 
Sraya-sripri- 

[५] ti(thi) vivallabha-mahirija-paraméiva[ra*]sya ‘priya-tanayal 
Chitrakanth-ákhya-pravara- 

[7] turaügashén-ékón?'-aiva pratit-anéka-samara-mukhéshu 
ripurn*?-nripati-rudhira-jal-àsvá- 

[११] dana-rasauáynmána-jvalad-amala-ni&ita-nistrimsa-và (dha)raya 
dhritadharanidEara- 

[4] **dhara"-bhumé(ja)ga-bhóga-sndrisa-nija-bhuja-vijita-vijigi- 
shu(h*] ||?“ átma-kavnach-áva- 

U^] magn-Anéka-praháras-sva-gurós-$riyam-avanisa(pa)ti-tritay -&n- 
taritám-átmasüt-kriya(tvá) kritai- 


p^] kavi(dhi)shthit-Asésha-rijyabharas=tasmin rájya-tray- 
vinnshtini dévasva- brahmadó- 
[7] yâni va(dha) rmmn-yasó-bhivriddhayé sva-mukhéna 


Bthapitavün || raná-Sirási ripu-naréndrih(n) 


Second plate ; second side. 


("] disi disi —jitvà svavaméajam lakshmim pripya cha 
pataji(mé)svaratdm=anivarita-vikram-idi- 


49 This mark of punctuation is unnecessary. 

50 Head námadhéyasya. 

*! Read turangamên — aikén. 

53 Head ripu. 

53 The akshara before dhara is unintelligible; but we seem to have only a 
rcedless repetition of nidhara from the end of the precediug line. 

5* This mark of punctuation is unnecessary. 

$5 This mark of punctuation, again, is uunecessary, 
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[1°] dityah® Vikramáditya-Satyásraya-&riprithivivallabha-mahárá- 
jávi(dhi)rája-pana(ra)mésva- 

['?] rasssarvván-ájnápayaté(u) [|*] — Viditameastu | vóssmábhih 
pravarddhamána-vijayar(á*]jya-t rii" ya-sam- 

[7] vasatsaré?* mAtipitrér=i4tmanas=cha —punya-ynsó-bhivrirddha- 
(ddha)yé Snmgnma-mabiyitriyam pau- 

[^] rnpamásyám |** Gautama-ss[gótráya*] | Prabbákarasvüminah 
pautraya veéda-nédngim°°-vidé Prabháka- 

[११] rasvávi(mi)nó Najavadi-vishayte Ratuagiri-nama-gramé grå- 
matah  pórvvam  niérakshó(? rshd)vi(?)ya rå- 

[१५] ja-mánéna ^ virhsnty-uttara-Satamn'-nivarttauam — kshétram- 
udeka-pürveó^* dattab(m) sarvva-cho(bi)dha-pari- 


Third plate. 


(*] hárae'h(m) [॥*] Asmmd- va[ r* ]Syain(r)=anyais=ch=igavi- 
(mi)-nripahtibhib"* |*? svadatti-nirvvisésham paripálaniynm 

[^] asya éyótakó** ^ pancnamsahápátaka-samyunta(któ) bhava- 
ti [॥*] Svan=dituth | sumahach-ehakhyam?? 

[१7] dubkham-anyasya  pálanam dinam va  pálanam v=ôti 
dánách-chhrépó(yó)-nupálanav(m)-i(i) ti || Uktarn 
cha Ma- 

[^] nuni [I*] Bahubhir-rvasudhà — bhutti(kti) — rájabhis- 
Sagar-adibhih ynsya yasya yada 

[१९] bhumi- | -s-tasya?? tasya tadi phalama(m) || Sva-dattim 
para-dattam va yo haré- 

[°°] ta vasundharám ^ shashtir] varsha-sahasrini — vishtháyárn 
jayaté krivi(mi)r=iti ||* —||* l 


96 Read ádityo. है 

97 This tt is of a very anomalous shape, through the lower part of the 
curve being carried up till it joined the top part. 

** Read samvatsaré. 

59 This mark of punctuation is unnecessary. 

° Read védánga. 

*! Bead Sata. 

63 Bead pürvvam. 

93 The tops of these two letters, kra, are omitted in the original. 

** Read nripatibhih. 

as This mark of punctuation is unnecessary. 

66 Head cha ghátakah sa ? 

9! Read chhakyam. 

99 Read bhümis—tasua. 
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No. III. 


KARNUL PLATES 
OF THE TENTH YEAR OF VIKRAMADITYA I. 
Text.” 
First plate. 

[१] Om Srasti || Jayaty=Avishkritam Vishnér=vviraham kshóbhit- 
árnavam — dnkshin-ónunta-darhshtr-?gra-visrá- 

[°] nta-bhuranam vapuh [||*] Srimatár sakala-bhuvana-sainsti- 
yantina-Minavya-sagétrinim — Háritipu- 

[°] tránàm | sapta-lókamátribhis-sapta-matribhir-abliivarddhitünáim 
Kárttikéya-parirakshana-prápta-kalyá- 

[*] na-paramparánim — bhngavan-Narayana-prasida-samasidita-va- 
ráhalüüchünn-ékshana-ksha- 

[^] na-vasikrit-à$&sha. mahtbhritàü-Chalikyánáü-kulam-alaükari- 
shyór-a$vamódh-ávabhrithá- 

[^] snána-pavitrikrita-gátrasya Śri- Polekésivallabha-mabárájasya 
prapautrah parikkram-i- 

[7] kkránta-Vanavásy-ádi-paranripatimandala-pragibaddha-vi$uddha- 
kirtié(h*] | árf-Kirttivarmma-prithi- 

[°] vivallabha-mahárájasya pautrah — samarasarnsakta-sakalóttará- 
pathésvara-éri- Harsha- 


Second plate; first side. 


[°] varddhana-paraj»y-dpalabdha-paramésvar-ipara-nimadhéyasya 
Setyasraya-sriprithiviva- 

[१९] llabha-mahárájnsya priya-tanayah pratit-ingka-samara- 
mukhéshu Chitraknnth-ikhyn-pra- 

[?] vara-tureigamépg-aikén-aiva ripuunripati-rudhire-jal-ásvüdana- 
rasanüyam ána-j vala- 

[११] d-amala-uistriméa-dhárayà cha dhrita-dharani-bhara-bhujaga- 
bhógn-sadrisa-nija-bhuja- 

[^] vijita-vijigishuh átma-kavach-ávamagn-áncka-prahára[h*] sva- 
guró[(h*] Sriyam=a- 

(1*] vanipati-tri(tri)tay-autarit(A*]m=atmasit=kritya(tva) kritaiká- 
dhishthit-áSósha-ràjya-bharas-tasmin râjya- 

[°] trayô vinashtáni — dévasva-brahmadéyáni dharmma-yaso- 
bhivriddhayó  sva-mukhéna  sthápitaván 


6° From the original plates. 
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[°] rapa-sirasi — ripu-naréndrán-di&i 08.  jitvá — svavam$éajàm 
lakehmim pripya cha paramésvara- 


Second plate; second side. 

[D] tém=anivarita-vikram-idityah — Vikkramáditya-Satyásraya-&ri- 
prithivivallabha-maharaji- 

[^] dhiraja-paramésvaras=sarvvan=Ajnapayaty=Astu vô [viditam= 
a#Jsmabhih  pravarddhamána-vijaya-rájya- 

('*] dasama-smhvatsaré — Ásháda(dha)-pauroamásyám ^ mátápitrór- 
&tmana$-cha punya-yasd-vaptayd 

[°°] Séndrak-ánvnya-vikhyáta-$ri- Dévasaktirüja-vijnápanayá An- 
diriká-náma-nad yil,=paSchima- 

[४] tat Rattagiri-nama-granmé nadyah — pü[r*]evatah — rája- 
mánéna Gautama-gotra-K 8880 & - 

[°°] sváminó'? tasya  putráya'' Prabhákarasarmmanah tatha 
Yajüesarmma Ravisarmma  Tümara- 

[°°] Révasarmma Murumba-Irugasarmma Ravisarmma — Pándya- 
Bhéyasarmma Chhand6-Vasantisarmma 

['*] Chinchaval(l*]ya-Dévaéarmma — étéshám — daáánám yajana- 
yájan-ádhyayana-tatparánám 

Third plate. 

[5] véda-védámga-páragánám shat-karmma-niratáná[rn*] kshétram 
pancha-satam da$a-nivarttanam kshétram totta- 

[^] sya cha sarvva-parihár-ópétam-udaka-pürvvam —dattarm[!*- 
ayur-aiévaryy-adinim vilasitam=achirigum-"* 

[7] chemchalam-avagachehhadbhir-á-chandr-árkka-dhnar-árnnava- 
sthiti-samakálarn yas»6=chichishubhir=asmad-vamn- 

[5] Syair=anyais=ch=igim(i* |-nripatibhi(h*] svadatti-nirvvise- 
sham  paripálaniyam  tad-apaharttà sa  pamchabhi- 

[११] rmmahápátak-ópapátakais-sam yuktó-bhavaty-abhirakshitá 
cha dátus-sadri$a-punya-phalam??- 

[>°] bhák(g)-bhavati || Uktañ=cha bhagavatd véda-vyáséna [Vyà- 
séna*] [|*} Bahubhir=rvasudha bhuktá rájabhie-Sagar-á- 

[°] dibhih yasya yasya yadi bhiimis=tasya tasya tadá pa(pha)- 
lam [|*] Sva-dattám para-dattam và yd haréta 

[^] vasundbarám shashti-rvva(va)rsha-sahasrani vishtbáyám jayaté 
kkrimir=iti [|*] — Jayassé(sé)néna likbitam [||*] 


79 Read sráminah. 7! Read putrasya, 
73 Read achirimsu. 73 Bead phala. 
VOL. XVI. 31 
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No. IV. 
KARNUL PLATES 
OF VIERAMADITYA I. 
TrxT.’* 

First plate. 


[] Om Svasti (||*]'* -vi&updha(ddha)'*-bittaákasya Ki(kartip)'"- 
rttiva[r*]mmavallabha-mahi- 

[१] rijasya pautrah —— sva-bala'*-bala-parákram-ákráütta(nta)- 
sakalóttará- 

[°] pathésvara-sri-Harshavardhana-parájay-ópalabdh-ápara-ná- 

[*] mashé(dhé)yasya ^ Saty[a*]Sraya-sripri(pri)thivive(va)llabha- 
ma- 

[°] hárájàdhirá[ja*]sya priya-tanayah  rana-gi(Si)rasi — ripu-na- 

[°] réndran disi disi jitvà — svavamve(Sa))án(ár*] lakshmi- 
(kshmi)(m*] prápya chha(cha) 

[’] paramésvaratimm(m)=anicha(va)rita-vikram-aditya(h*] api 
cheé(ai)ké- 


Second plate; first side. 


[°] n=ê(ai)va Chitrakanthe(ntha)k-ákhya-divy-[á*]$véna sarvván- 
dáyádán-viji(Ji)tya sakala- 

[°] mahimandal-ádhirájy [ 0*] Vikramádit ya-Saty [à*]sraya-éri- 
(sri) pri(pri)thidi(vi}wa- 

[१०] llabha-mahága(rá)jádhirája-paramé$vatra(rn)h ^ servván-ájüá- 
payati vipi(di)- 

[°] tam=astu  bá(vó)-smábhi(h*] a7? Gótama-sagótra(á* ]ya 
Prabhákaradhyá(svá) minah-pautráya 

Pp] ROME Te ja(pu)tráya Prabhata(ka)raya véda-védáüga- 
vidé sa- 

[११] isamééva(?su)redá(?)disha(?ma)-p[au*]rnnamásyá[i*] Aguri 
te-gram[6*] rájamáné[na*] 


74 From the original plates. 

73 The proper context is Jayati c., line 22, down to pranibaddha, line 31." 
7० This should properly come after pranibaddha in line 31. 

7! Read ktrtti. 

7७ Read bhuja. 
'* The meaning of this sa is not apparent. 

39 Read Késavasudminah. 
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[१५] varttana-kshétré*! — viméásatasya — Teburmlnüra"-náma-grámó 
rajamané[na®] varttana-kshétré™* 

[°] vimáásatasya gyabhibhuddhy**-arttha{m®] ^ udaka-pürvvan- 
dattah (|*] só-ha(va)m-asmadva[m* ]Syé(Syai) - 

[°] r=adhé(nyai)s=cha svadamti®*-nirvisésham — paripálaniya[ h*] 
[If] sêpasê- 


Second plate: seoond side. 


[7] bráyahattiva?* sa paüchábhi mahábáta satpayuktá" bhava- 
tya(ti) 

[>°] rakshita cha ditu[h*] sadrisa-palam"*-punya-bhág-bhava 
t-itkya(ty-U)ktaüscha 

[^] bhagavata véda-vy[A*]sóna — Vyás[ó*]na  [1*]  Bahubhir- 
vvasuvas rô- 

[| rtá** rijabhis-Sagar-Adibhi[h*] yasya yasya yada bhupa- 

[?| s*°=tasya tapya(sya) tadi pala? []*] Svan=datu[m*] 
su- mahachüta?* 

[°] dubkham-anya-" (]*] Jayati” chivurzádi-purushó 
gunamaya- 

[११] góhmaráttabhakacha**thaty-ntpatti-prataya-pranibhága-sahá- 

[११] dhri())kritzKrishna[h*] [|] Srimata{ma*] sakala-bhovana- 
sa[1n* ]stüyamá- 

Third plate. 


[४७] na-Minavyasagótránà*' Hára-putráná'  — sapta-lókamámá(tri)- 
bhis-sa- 


81 Read nivarttana-kshétró ; and some numeral word has been omitted before 
nivartiana. 

३४ First rd was engraved, and then the 4 was cancelled. 

83 Here, again, read nivarttana-kshdtrd ; and some numeral word has been 
omitted before nivarttana. 

34 Read puny-übhivriddhy. 83 Read sva-datti. 

55 This must bo a mistake for the ¢at-apaharted of other inscriptions. 

87 Read pafichabhir = mmahapatakaih samyuktó. 

35 Read phala. 3० Read vvasudhá bhuktá. १० Read bhümis. 

9! Read phalam. १४ Read mahach-chhakyam. 

७३ The proper context is sya pdlanam, line 91. 

** From here, down to prantbaddha in line 31, should properly come after 
Om Svasti in line 1. 

४५ Read sagótránám. s ]lead Hdrittputrandm. 
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[5] pta-mátribbir-abhiva[r*]ddhitáná[(m*] ^ Ká[r*]tik(ó*]yapara- 
masá*!-práp[t*]a-kalyàána-pa- l 

[7] rasarâņâ’ bhagavan-Nàrâyapa-prasåda-samâsâd[i®]tta-varåha- 
l(a*]- 

[११] £Zchhan-ékshana-tpa(ksha)na-vaá(i* ]krit-[4* ]6ósha-mahi 
bhritá[m*] Chalikyáná[(m*] kumlam**=a- 

[^] lamki(ka)rishn[ó* ]r-agasravabhrita'**-snána-pavitr(1* ]k rita- 
gatrasya Śri- | 

[°] Belikégival[i*]abha-[ma®*]hirijasya naptá!?* parákrapp(m)- 
[á* ]kránta- 

("] Vanavásy-ádi-pari(ra)nripat(i*]mandala-prapibaddha'?? — (||*] 
sya??* pálah!o* 

[११] dána[m*] va pálan[am*] ch-ét(i*] dáné(ná)ch-chhréyó- 
nü(nu)pálan[am] [|*] ^ Sva-datt[ám*] para- 

[??] dattám vå ba(yd) haréti(ta) bhá(va)sundbarám shanda- 
(shti)-varaha-sahasr[a* | पा 

(**] kaurapá(va)-naraké ४8560 (i*] 


No. V. 


ToeancHEDU PLsTES 
Or VINAYADITYA.—SAKA 611. 
Ter! 


First plate. 


[P] Svasti [॥*] Jayaty-ávishkritam —  Vishnóh váráham 
kshóbhit-árnnavam  dakshin-dnnata-damshbtr-Agra-visranta- 

[^] bhuvanam vapuh [°]  Srimatám sakala-bhuvana-sams- 
tüyamána-Mánavya-sagótránám Hå- 

[°] ritiputránám sapta-lókamátribhis-sapta-mátribhir-abhivarddhi- 
tánàm Kárttikéya-pari- 

[*] rakshana-prápta-kalyána-param:paránüm bhagavan-Náráyana- 


prasáda-samá- 
9! Read parirakshana. ७७ Bead parampardndm. 
*9 Read kulam. 199 Read asvamédh-dvabhritha. 
101 Read Polek4si. ३०० Read prapautrah. 
103 The proper context is visuddha, line 1, down to duhkham = anya, line 22. 


104 This should properly oome after dukkham = anya in line 22. 
105 Read pálanam. 
106 From the original plates. 
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[°] sádita-varihalàábchhan-$kshana-kshana-vaési krit-[4 ]&( élsh ama- 
hibhritàm Chalukyá- 

[°] nim kulam-alabkarishnór-a$vamódh-ávabhritha-snána-pavitr[1]- 
krita-gâtrasya éri-Pu- 

71 lakêivailabha-mahârâjasya sûnuh parákram-ákránta-Vana- 
vásy-ádi-paranri- 

[°] pati-mandala-pranibaddha-visuddha-kirttih Kirttivarmma- 
prithivivallabha-mabárá- 


Second plate; first side. 


[°] jas-Tasy-átmajas-samara-samsakta-sakalóttarápathésvara-éri- 


Harshavarddhana- 

[१९] pariijay-6palabdha-paramésvar-ipara-namadhéyah — Satyáéraya- 
éri- 

[१] prithivivallabha-mahárájádhirája- paramé$varas- Tat-priya-suta- 
sya Vikra- 

[PA] máditya-paremésvara-bhattárekasya mati-sahiya-sihasa-matra- 
samadhi- 

[°] gata-nija-varnáa-samuchita-rájya-vibhavasya vividha-rasita- 
si[ta]- 

[१५] samara-mukha-gata-ripu-narapati-vijaya-samupalabdha-kirtti- 
patâk-âvabh[â]- 

[११] sita-digantarasya himakara-kara-vimala-kula-paribhava-vilaya- 
hêtu- 

[१५] Pallavapati-parâjay-ânantara-parigrihîta-Kâñchîpurasya pra- 
bhiva-ku- 


Second plate; second side. 

[7] lisa-dalita-Chóla- Pándya-Kérala-dharani(ni)dhara-kri(tra)ya- 
mána-mána-érimgasya ananya-sama- 

[°] vana(ta]-Kánchipati-man[i*]-makuta-kuta-kirana-salil-ábhi- 
shikta-charanakamalasya  tri-sa- 

[°] mudra-maddhyavartti-bhuvanamandal-ádhisvarasya sünuh 
pitur-ájnayá Baléndusékharasy=éva 

[2] Sénánir-Ddaitya-balam-ati-samuddhatam trairájya-Pallava- 
balam-avashtabhya samasta-visha- 

[0] ya-pra$amanád-vihita-tan-manó-nuranjanah atyənta-vatsala- 
tvid-Yudhishthira iva Sri- 

[११] rámatvüd-Vásudéva iva nripimkusatvit=Parasurama iva ráj- 
ás$rayatvád- Bhara- 
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[°] ta iva Vinayáditya-Satyásrayn-sriprithi(thi) vivallabha-mahá- 
rijadhirija-paramésvara-bha- 

[24] ttirakassarvvin=cvam=ajnapayati [|*] Viditam=astu — vó- 
smibhir=ékadns-Ottara-shat-chhatdshu 

[१5] Saka-varshóshv-atitóshu pravarddhamina-vijaya-rijya- 
sathvatsaré dagamé varttamánó Pampa- 

[°°] tirtham=adhivasati vijaya-skandhávüáré — Kárttika-paurnnamá- 
syam Bháradvája-sagótrasya Dê- 

Third plate. 

[१7] vaga(éa)rmmanah pautraya — Durggaéarmmanah putriyn 
Bhímaé$armmanó  sarvva-Süstra-viSárndAya vô- 

[^] da-védárnza-vidé Pedekul-vishayé ‘To’ gochchédu-grimé 
ádityunchha-marumannau Gu- 

[*°} llavelendavu-gramé = máruüchha-marumannó(nnau)  Ercyür- 
grimé  márunchha-marumannau  Datteyü- 

[°] r-grimé márunchha-marumannau été sa-bhágó'^* dat- 
t(a*]h [||] Tad-ágámibhir-asmad-varáyair-anyais-cha 
rüjabhi- 

[११] r-Ayur-aisvaryy-Adinár vilasitam=achiramsu-chamchalam- 
avagachehhadbhir-á-chandr-árka-dhar-árnna- 

[?] va-sthiti-samakálam sva-datti-nirvvi&óshar paripálaniyarnm!?? = 
UKtan=cha bhagavata véda-vyásóna Vyà- 

[^] sóna[I*] Bahubhir-vvasudhá bhukti rájabhiseSagar-ádibhir- 
yyasya yasya yadi bhümis-tasya tasya ta- 

[१५] dà phatath [ [5] Svan=ditum su-mahach-chhakyam duhkham- 
anyasya pálanam dánam vá palanam v=ĉti dánách-chbróyó- 
n upa- 

[^] lanam [॥*] Sva-dattim para-dattim và yd haréta vasundha. 
rim shashtim varsha-sahasráni vishthüyára jáyató kri- 

[*] mih [||*] Mahisindhivigrahika-éri-Ramapunyavallabhéna 
likhitam-idam $üsanam-iti || 


197 Tho mark nbove this fo, a littlo to the right; might possibly bo taken for 
an anusvára ; but it is only a rast-mark in the plate. 

108 Read sa-bhógá. 

1०० Read paripalantyam. 
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Art. XVI.— Wilson Lectureship: Development of Language and 
of Sanskrit. By RAMERISHNA GopaL BHANDARKAR, M.A., 
Ph.D., Hon. M.R.A.S.! 


नमः परमात्मने- 


Tu occasion that brings us here together to-day is the first of its 
kind in the history of this University.  IIitherto the University of 
Dombay has been merely an Examining Board. But this day wit- 
nesses the beginning of an attempt to discharge another and a more 
important function of such an institution. The main idea of a 
University is that it is a body of men devoted to learning, and engaged 
in acquiring knowledge and disseminating it. A country that has no 
such bodies of men occupies but a low position in the intellectual 
scale of the world, aud contributes little to the general advancement 
of mankind in knowledge. But a devotion to learning implies a 
sacrifice of worldly interests, and the poverty of learned men has 
become proverbial, To enable persons, therefore, to apply themselves 
to the pursuit of knowledge with undivided attention, there exist in 
connection with such institutions certain appointments tenable for 
life called professorships or fellowships, endowed by the enlightened 
liberality of private individuals or of the government of the country. 

India and the Bombay University are no exception to the general 
rule. In other times learning flourished in the country under the 
fostering care of its innumerable princes and chiefs, as well as rich 
merchants. Though in the words of the poet, Sri and Sarasvati are, in 
a sense, constantly hostile to each other, it is Sri alone at all times and 
in all countries that can support Sarasvati, and enable her to live and 
grow. Hence it is impossible that the Bombay University should rise 
to the dignity of a seat of learning without such a provision as is 
found necessary in more advanced countries. India cannot take her 
place among the intellectual nations of the West, and compete with 

1 This and the two following Articles form Nos. I. II. and VII. of the Lec- 
tures delivered by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar as the First Series of tho University 
of Bombay Wilson Phitological Lectures, Dr. Bhandarkar’s offer to contribute 
these Lectures, which have not hitherto been published, to the Society's Jour- 
nal, was made in connection with the controversy ns to the date of Patuiijali, 
to which Articles XII. and XIV. refer, and was gladly accepted, Tho remain- 
ing lectures of the course will be published in the next number of the Journal. 
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them in the advancement of knowledge unless her Universities discharge 
their proper function, unless we have professorships in connection with 
them for the cultivation of science, philosophy, history, and philology. 

But we may be told that an Indian does not care for knowledge for 
its own sake, and it is only ns a means of worldly advancement that he 
enters the University at all, and as soon as he takes his degree, flings 
away his books, and no more troubles himself with the several branches 
of knowledge to which he was introduced while within the walls of his 
college. The reproach is true, as well as untrue. It is true if it is 
meant that since the first school or college was opened by our Govern- 
ment we have had very few or none among us who have devoted 
themselves to the pursuit of knowledge. But if what it is intended to 
assert is that a love of knowledge or learning and an unselfish devotion 
to it are foreign to the nature of a Hindu, it is altogether untrue. 
Those ponderous tomes which adorn the library of theSanskrit student, 
and those innumerable pustakas in the Sarasvatt Bhándáras scattered 
throughout the country tell a different tale. But in this, as in other 
matters, the circumstances in which our virtues have grown up and are 
exercised are not the cireumstances in which we are expected to display 
them, and fail to do so. Love of learning is ingrained in the very 
nature of the Hindu, but the legitimate object of this feeling is Sans- 
krit literature, A knowledge of English and of English literature 
aud philosophy is, in the first instance, sought for ouly for its practical 
benefits. A Hindu would not send his son to an English School if he 
conlu help it. A very powerful motive for the pursuit of learning, the 
respect of the society in which one lives, is also wanting in the case of the 
so-called educated native. A Sástrior Pandit is esteemed and treated with 
respect and consideration by his countrymen; the English-knowing 
native may be feared if he holds some Government appointment, but if 
none, he enjoys uo consideration. The very word vidván or ‘learned’ 
is grudged him by the orthodox Hindu. In one branch of learning, 
however, viz. Sanskrit, an English-knowing native may meet with 
appreciation and esteem at the hands of the learned in Europe. That 
is a subject in which he may successfully compete with his Europenu 
brother, and in which he has peculiar advantages which the 
latter docs not possess. Among his own countrymen he will find 
sympathy only if he has studied Sanskrit exactly in the old way, 
but even in this case his heterodoxy, which is the result of his English 
education, would stand in the way. But there are indications 
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that a more sympathising and appreciating body of men is growing 
about us, and the circle will go on widening as education advances. 
Ìn this, as in other matters, there are hopes that our countrymen 
will, in the course of time, chiefly through the agency of Government 
education, adapt themselves to their altered circumstances; and the 
Hindu's inherent love of learning will gradually extend and engraft 
itself on the branches of knowledge to which he has been newly 
introduced by the European. 

But encouragement and support are essentially needed ; and taught 
by our ancient tradition, we naturally look up for the&e, in the first 
instance, to our Government. Hitherto it has confined its endeavours 
to the education of its subjects, a thing which was never before done by 
any Indian prince, and for which it has the strongest claims on the 
gratitude of the natives of India. But what Indian princes have all 
along done, viz., the extension of support and patronage to men of 
learning, and thus enabling them to prosecute their studies, has not yet 
attracted theattention of our Government, probably because they thought 
the time had not come for it. Next, it is the duty of those of our 
countrymen who enjoy princely fortunes, to encourage the growth and 
advancement of learning among their countrymen. Now the best 
and most effectual way in which learning can thus be encouraged aud 
patronized by all who have the means, is by founding University pro- 
fessorships to be held for life. A beginning, however, has been made, 
and for it we are indebted to the friends of the late Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
and to the good old Doctor himself, For, when his friends raised up 
the sum and expressed to him their intention to present it to him, he 
declined to receive it unconditionally, and contenting himself with only 
& life interest in it, proposed that they should hand it over to the 
University, and found a philological lectureship. It is in virtue of 
the advice he thus gave that we meet here to-day. I only regret 
that the Syndicate was not able to secure the services of an abler man, 
and that the duty of inaugurating the Wilson Lectureship, and, I 
may say, the new phase on which the University is entering, has 
devolved on me. 

The subject on which the lectures are to be delivered this year is the 
Sanskrit, and the Prákrit languages derived from it. Sanskrit is the 
language of the religion, law, philosophy, and poetry of the Hindus; 
and all their ancient and most revered books on these subjects are 
written in that language, Even at the present day the language 
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we use in our daily prayers and in the performance of our various 
religious rites is Sanskrit; learned men carry on their disputationa in 
Sauskrit, and now and then we meet with new poems written in that 
language. Prikrit is a general name given to certain dialects ir which 
we find some old books written; and in ordinary Hindu usage the term 
is extended to the vernaculars we speak. Marathi, Gujarati, and the 
various other idioms spoken in Northern India are Prákrits. The 
wording of the subject as laid down in the calendar implies that Saus- 
krit is the more primitive of these, and that the Prákrits are derived 
from it, Our business therefore is to trace the history of Sanskrit, to 
observe how from the very earliest form in which it is presented to us 
in the existing literature of the language, it gradually developed 
or was corrupted into the modern vernaculars The Sanskrit which 
we know of as such is not now the spoken lauguage of any part of 
India or of the world. It is simply preserved in books, and is used by the 
learned. But if the Marathi, Gujarati, and the rest show unmistak- 
able signs of having been derived from this language, it must have been 
at one time spoken generally by our ancestors ; und in beiug handed 
down from generation to generation it has undergone various modifica- 
tions and changes, until we have now come to speak it as we do. But 
of this more herenfter. 

India may justly clnim to be the original home of scientific philology. 
Iu one of the most ancient Sanskrit books, the Samhita of the Black 
Yajurveda, there are distinct indications of the dawn of linguistic 
study.” The Brihmanas of the Vedas which rank next to the 
Samhitás, and even the Taittiriya Samhita itself, the composition of 
which differs in no particular from its Brihmana, are full of 
etymological explanations of words, though often they are fanciful.” 


$ वाग्वे परा च्यव्याकृतावदत्ते देवा इन्द्रमब्रुवजिमां नो वाचं व्याकार्विति सोऽश्रवीदृरं वृणे मह्यं 

चेवेष वायवे च सह गृह्याता इति TEMS RTT: सह गुह्यते तामिन्द्रो मध्यतो ऽवक्रम्य व्याकरो- 
तस्मादियं STRAT ayaa. Speech was ouce inarticulate and undistinguished 
(into ita parts). Thon the gods said to Indra, ‘ Distinguish our speech into 
parts. IIc said, * I will ask a gift of you, lot Soma be poured into one cup for 
mo and Váyu together,’ Hence Soma is poured into one cup for Indra and Viyu 
together. Then Iudra going into its midst distinguished it. Hence distinct 
speech is now spoken. ‘Tait. Sanh., VI. 4, 7. 

3 The Ait. Brálun, gives tho etymology of ELI (ILI. 9), of मानुष (111. 23), of 
जाया (४11. 13) ; the Tait. Saik., of रुद्र (1. 51), o£ TF (II. 4,12 and IH. 5,2) 
tho Tait. Brülm, ot HY (t. 1,5), ० नक्षत्र (I1. 7,18), &०. &c. 
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One Acharya followed another, and they all carefully observed the 
facts of their language, and laid down the laws they could discover. 
They studied and compared the siguifications and forms of words, 
observed what was common to them, separated the constant element 
from that which was variable, noticed the several changes that words 
undergo in different circumstances, and by such a process of philological 
analysis completed a system of grammar and etymology. In the 
Nirukta, Yüska, whose exact date we do not know, but who must have 
flourished several centuries before Christ, lays down correct principles 
of the derivation of words, ‘lhe last of the grammarian Ácháryas 
were Panini, Kátyüyana, and Patanjali. The Prákrit dialects which 
sprang from Sanskrit were next made the subject of observation 
and analysis, The laws of phonetic change or decay in accord- 
ance with which Sanskrit words become Prakrit were discovered and 
laid down. The Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit elementein those languages 
were distinguished from each other. This branch of philology also 
was worked up by a number of men, though the writings of one or 
two only have come down to us, 

In this condition Sanskrit philologv passed into the hands of Euro- 
peans. The discovery of Sanskrit and the Indian grammatical system 
at the close of the last century led to a total revolution in the philo- 
logical ideas of Europeans. Before this time there was hardly a scientific 
treatment of linguistic facts, etymological analysis was scarcely known, 
and philological speculation had not emancipated itself from the tram- 
mels of religion. The Jews were the chosen people of God, and hence 
their language, the Hebrew, was the most original of all languages, and 
all others were derived from it. This was the belief of European scho- 
lars, as that of the orthodox Pandit at the present day is that Sanskrit is 
the primitive language, and all others are corruptions of it; though, 
however, the Pandit has an excuse in the fact that the languages he 
generally hears spoken about him have really sprung from Sanskrit. 
But several circumstances had about this time prepared Europe for in- 
dependent thought in philelogy, and Sanskrit supplied the principles 
upon which it should be conducted, and determined the current in which 
it should run. The languages of Europe, ancient and modern, were com. 
pared with Sanskrit and with each other. This led to comparative philo- 
logy and the classification of languages, and 8 comparison of the words 
and forms in the different languages led scholars into the secrets of the 
growth of human speech, and the science of language was added to 
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the list of existing branches of knowledge. The progress made within 
about fifty years is marvellous, and affords a striking instance of 
the intellectunl activity of the Europeans, In the cultivation of 
philology and the elaboration of this new science the Germans, of 
ell other nat:ons, have been most prominent, and have done by 
far the greater portion of the work. The more limited field of 
Prikrit philology with which we nre here concerned has not been 
left uncultivated. Pali, the earliest of the Prakrit dialects, is 
almost as much studied in Europe as Sanskrit. We have editions of 
Pali texts by Turnour, a Ceylon Civilian, and a Danish scholar, 
Fausbóll ; and of a Native Grammar by Kachchayana, by M. Senart, 
a Frenchman; an original treatise on this subject by Clough, and 
a very useful Dictionary by the late lamented Professor Childers.* 
The derivation of the language from Sanskrit forms the subject of 
an essay by the great French scholar, M. Burnouf, and the equally 
great German scholar, Professor Lassen. There are notices of the 
Prikrit dialects in one of Colebrooke’s essays and in the preface to 
Professor Wilson’s Hindu Theatre. Lassen also wrote a book entitled 
Institutiones Linguee Pracraticæ, based upon the grammatical works of 
native writers, aud upon the Prikrit passages occurring in the Sanskrit 
dramatic plays. Professor Weber, whose industry aud comprehen- 
sive grasp are admirable, has published an elaborate analysis of the 
language and contents of a Jaina religious work in Prikrit entitled the 
Bhagavati, and of the language of a collection of Prákrit songs by 
Hila, together with an edition and translation of the work. Dr. Cowell 
has brought out a nice edition of the Prakrita-Prakasa by Vararuchi ; 
and Dr. Muir, whose works are so valuable to the student, devotes a 
large portion of his second volume to Prákrit philology, in which he 
gives his own views and a summary of those of other scholars. The 
modern vernaculars have not yet succeeded in attracting the attention 
of the learned in Europe. In Ceylon, Mr. D'Alwis has published a 
work on the Pali, and in India an edition of the Prikrit Grammar of 
Kramadisvara hasbeen published in the Bibliotheca Indica, and ofthatof 
Hemachandra in Bombay by a Jaina priest with the assistanceof a Sastri. 
Essays on some points of vernacular philology by Professor Hoernle, 
of Jayanarayan's College, Benares, have appeared in the Journal of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society. But the most important work on this 


* This lecture was written in 1877 and revised in 1878. It will be necessary 
for tho reader to remember this in going over this short sketch. 
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subject that has yet appeared is Mr. Beames’ Comparative Grammar of 
the modern Aryan languages. Two volumes have been published, 
and the third and last is expected. Mr, Beames has brought his 
subject down to the pronoun; and the forthcoming volume will 
treat of the verb. Dr. Trump in his valuable Grammar of the Sindhi 
language compares the grammatical forms existing in the several 
vernaculars, and recent grammarians of Gujarati aud Marathi have 
made attempts in some cases to trace the grammar of these languages 
from the Sanskrit through the Prákrit, A Gujarati Sastri, named 
Vrajalal, has written a useful little tract on the history of his verna- 
cular, But upon the whole, it must be acknowledged that vernacular 
philology is still in a state of infancy, and a great deal of what has 
been written is unsatisfactory. 

Before I proceed to the subject in hand, it is necessary that I should 
trace some of the laws of the development and growth of language, 
as I shall have occasion to refer to them frequently in the course of 
these lectures. Suppose a person wishes to express the idea in a 
village, and the only means at his command are the roots and inde- 
pendent words in a language such as the Sanskrit. Now the word 
which expresses a village is प्राम, and another which signifies the in- 
terior is मध्य. By joining the two together in such an expression ns 
ग्राममध्य he conveys the idea the interior of or in a village. Now this 
word मध्य is pronounced ASẸ or AA by persons who have either not 
been taught to pronounce it properly or are not sufficiently careful 
to do so. ‘This again is reduced to माझ or माष and thence by some 
to माह or मह, १०१ ultimately to मा or मे. In this manner tmm becomes 
गाममा or गाममे, which, as you know, are the forms of the Gujarati, 
Sindhi, and Hindi locative, In this condition its origin is forgotten 
by the speakers, and मा or मे becomes simply a termination signifying 
in the interior. Again, if a man wants to speak of one who makes a 
pot and has not got a word to express the idea, he naturally puts 
together the words कुम्भ pot and कार maker, and uses the compound 
कुम्भकार. After a time, by faulty pronunciation the क goes out and 
the word is reduced to कुम्भार. In thesame way, as before, the persons 
who used the word कुम्मार have no consciousness that they are putting 
together two words, one of which means a pot and the other maker ; 
but the syllable आर becomes with them a simple termination which 
signifies the doer of the thing expressed by the base. We thus see that 
these two very general terminations were originally independent words, 
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and that iu the course of time they lost that character. If vou 
examine those forms which constitute the declensions and conjugations 
of any language you may happen to know, you will find that these 
also have originated in the same way. When our remote ancestors 
wished to say I now do, they put together कृ do, नु now, and मि, and 
said कनामि, afterwards changed for the sake of euphony to कृणौमि. Inthe 
same way कृणोति means do now he, कृणृतस्‌ do now he (and) thou, घ्‌ 
being a corruption of fif pronoun signifying thou, and कुणोंषि do now 
thou, Or, they expressed present time by using a pronoun equivalent 
to here or this and said बोधति know here he, the अ being the same as 
that we find in the forms अनेन, अस्मै, अस्मात्‌&०. and signifying some- 
thing that is near. In this manner we are able to trace the original 
signification of a good many of these forms, but since after their inven- 
tion, they are more or less corrupted, it becomesa difficult matter to do 
so in all cases. Still, we know enough to be able to lay it down as 
certain that this is the mode in which all our grammatical forms hare 
originated. When a language is in that condition in which gramma- 
tical relation is expressed by such compounds consciously formed, and 
both parts of the compound cau be used independently, it 18 said to be 
in the analytic stage. The change of मध्य to मा or मे, or of कोर to आर, 
or of ताति to तस्‌ or तः, is what is called phonetic decay. Though this is 
usually spoken of in censure ns corruption, it is the meaus by which 
a language leaves the analytic stage and develops. The words forming 
the compound grow together, both being altered in the process, and the 
original sense of the latter is forgotten, Itis this circumstance that 
renders phonetic change possible, for if those who speak the language 
always used the two words in the compouud with a conscious desire 
to express their joint sense, such A corruption would not take place. 
Phonetic decay reduces the latter portion toa mere termination, and 
thus a language arrives at what is called. the synthetic stage. All the 
dead Aryan languages, and most of the liring ones also, are in the 
synthetic condition, while the Chinese is snid to be in the aunlvtic 
stage. 

Phonetic decay or corruption is a process that is constantly going 
on in a living language. At some stages of its history it is very rapid, 
and at othersslow. It sometimes wholly transforms words. Its causes 
are deeply ingrained in human nature itself. Language is not the 
end and aim of human life ; it is simply an instrument of communicat- 
ing thought, and the matter of thought is always more important 
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than the expression. The utterance of a word implies an effort. We 
have to force the breath through the windpipe, check or compress it 
Rt different poiuts in its passage through the mouth, and then let it off. 
The glottis or the opening of the windpipe, and the tongue and the 
various parts of the mouth are our organs of speech, and an innumer- 
able variety of sounds may be produced by their means. In pronounc- 
ing certain letters the glottis must be stretched or‘expanded, while in 
the case of others it is contracted, which is its more natural condition. 
The breath which comes out when it is expanded is called $vása or 
simple unintonated breath by the old Indian Philologists, but when 
the glottis is contracted and the breath is intonated by the vibration 
of the vocal chords, it becomes what is called néda, i.e. tone or 
iutonated breath. Simple breath is the material cause of the hard 
consonants, and the intonated breath of the soft, and of the vowels. 
When ndda is forced out and allowed to pass away without being 
obstructed we pronounce vowels, and when both ४४८७४० and néda are 
obstructed at different parts of the mouth, the sounds that are formed 
are consonantal. Hence a consonant cannot be pronounced by itself; it 
is only when the touching organs are separated and the air allowed to 
pass through auy one of the vowel positions, that thesoundis produced. 
When the intonated breath is let off through the rounded lips, it forms 
उ, and with the lower lip a little further off, जो; while if the lips com- 
pletely touch each other, andthe breath is thusobstructed in its passage, 
we have q which, with agreater force of respiration becomes भू, and when 
it is partly sent into the nose, it assumes the form of म. If the svdsa is 
in the same condition as néda when it formsa and भू, we have प्‌ and फू. 
When these two kinds of breath are shut up by the tip of the tongue 
forming & complete contact with the root of the upper teeth, we have 
त्‌, थ्‌, ह, प्‌, and न्‌. When the contacts effected higher up and the 
forepart of the tongue is made into a curve, we have हू, ठ, डू, q and ण्‌. 
If the middle of the tongue is brought near the palate, náda passing 
through the intervening space, forms the vowel g; and when the tongue 
is a little further off and the mouth more open, we 18४९ ; while if there 
is complete contact, the two kinds of breath give us चू, छू, ज्ञ, gr, and sy 
as before. When the root of the tongue touches the lower skirt of 
the palate, we have similarly क, @, aT, घ्‌ and z. If the intonated breath 
is allowed to pass away when the mouth is iu its natural position with 
the lips open we have the vowel अ, and with greater force of breath, the 
aspirate . The vowel portion of s and @ differs from 3 in the 
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whole lower part of the mouth being brought closer to the upper im 
pronouncing it, while in pronouncing आ the two parts of the mouth are 
more widely apart ; so that the vowel sound involved in s is the closest, 
आ, the most open. The diphthongs ऐ and sip are अ--ह and अ+उ 
pronounced hastily. In pronouncing the semi-vowels the organs are 
brought very close te each other, but do not form a eomplete contact ; 
so that the breath is compressed and not shut up. Still, like the 
mutes, they cannot be pronounced without separating the organs. We 
pronounce ब्‌ when we bring the two lips and the ends of the upper 
teeth into close proximity, and it thus corresponds to the vowel q'; 
for a the position is the same as that for €, the proximity only being 
greater; while लू is formed a little abeve the dental position by emit- 
ting the breath by the sides of the tip of the tongue, and ¢ a little 
below the cerebral. The sibilants शु, ब, and & are eontinuous sounds 
made by letting off the ४7686 or simple breath with the same force as in. 
the case of the hard aspirates and through the space between the 
middle of the tongue and the palatal cerebral, and dental or dento- 
palatal positions brought as near to each other as in pronouncing. 
vowels. 

You will thus see how minute and laborious these operations are. 
The difficulty is increased when we have to pronounce twe or more 
consonants together. We have first to put the organs of speech into one 
position, and immediately afterwards inte another, without leaving the 
first. Accurate pronunciation therefore requires great effort, and sinee 
according to an observation of Locke, labour for labour's sake is against 
nature,the tendency always exists of making as little effort as is consistent 
with the necessity of making oneself understood. Hence मस is trans- 
formed to मुह ३.८. only the quantity of breath necessary to pronounce स्व 
is let off, and the effort of forming a complete and close contact is saved > 
कवलकम्‌ becomes कभलअभम्‌ and thence k and केळें, where also you will 
see that the contact is avoided ; Syd becomes aqoy, in which case we find 
that the effort involved in the change from one position of the vocal 
organs to another is eeonomiaed, though the pressure which the organs: 
exert upon each other in the pronunciation of a conjuuct continues the 
same, i.e. we have a conjunct as before, but the two members are assimi- 
„ated. This is further changed (आप in which the pressure is avoided, 
but the shortening of the time which this would involve is obviated by 
lengthening the preceding vowel. This tendency to phonetic decay is 
so. powerful that if not counteracted it would in the short space of ® 
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few generations render a language entirely unintelligible to its former 
speakers. Children, in their first essays at speech, often mispronounce 
words, and if they were left to themselves, the language of a country 
would undergo very great transformation im a short time. But at 
home and in schosls they are taught to speak the language of their 
parents cerrectly, and this result is averted. Education, therefore, 
is an agency which arrests the progress of decay. Another check is 
afforded by the necessity of making oneself intelligible. Ifa man 
is careless about his language he will not be understood. He has 
therefore necessarily te endeavour to speak as other people do. 
The feeling of society ia also arrayed against the corruption of a lan- 
guage. The speech which does not approach the received standard is 
branded as vulgar. The tendency to corruption is greatly dimi- 
nished when a language comes to have a literature. Some races are 
very careful about their speech, and preserve it ina comparatively pure 
condition ; there are others which corrupt it greatly. But even in the 
case of the fermer, accidents im its history may transform the idiom 
considerably. If one race comes in contact with another, and gives it 
its language, it is sare te be greatly corrupted. The alien race cannot 
catch the pronunciation properly, or its vocal organs may be naturally so 
constituted or its previous vocal habits may be of such a nature as 
to render the sounds of the language difficult er impossible to be imi- 
tated. If there were no schools and colleges for teaching English to 
us, we should corrupt the language of oar rulers so greatly as to 
render ourselves perfectly unintelligible to them. The native sentry's 
challenge हकुभडर fer “who comes there” would be a puzzle to the 
scientific philologist. 

The grammatical terminations which are ofteper used than any 
particelar words suffer the most by this process of decay, and after r 
time they are confused with each other or dropped away. When a lan- 
guage is reduced to this condition, it has to fall back upon the expe- 
dient with which it started, and tack on certain words or particles to 
its nouns and verbs to express the relations which the old terminations 
denoted, and thus the analytic state returns. But the old process 
goes on again, and these words iu their turn assume the character of 
terminations, Sometimes along with a case-form there exists iu the 
lauguage another expression conveying the same sense. When the 
former goes out of use the latter takes its place, or sometimes the latter 
drives out the former. The modern vernaculars bare had to resort to 
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this process of recoustruction in a great measure, and, as in the older 
languages, it has alrendy become difficult in several cases to trace the 
erigin of the forms. For instance, in Sanskrit the termination which 
expresses future time is स्य, and when it is applied to the root दा £o give, 
we have वास्याति Ae will give. This स्य is very likely a compound of the 
Toot अस्‌ fo be and या fo go, so that the contrivance the early Aryans 
had recourse to to express futurity, was to attach to a root two others 
expressive of going to be ; areata therefore originally meant he goes to 
be giving, ४.९. he does not give, but will give since he goes to do it. 
Now this वास्यांते in the derived dialects becomes first दास्सति, then 
वास्सदि, दास्सह, दासह, वाहइ, दाह and दे in order, Phonetic corruption 
has thus reduced this form to दाह or है, and that for the present tense 
I give has also assumed the same appearance. There is thus no distinc- 
tion between them ; wherefore to express future time our languages have 
had recourse toa variety of expedients which I shall endeavour to explain 
in their proper place. The Hindi, however, has hit upon the same 
that was used by our early ancestors, and distinguished futurity by 
adding to this shrunken form the past participle of शम्‌ to go, which 
is गा, changed to गा by combining the vowels, and thus देगा the 
form of the future, signifies literally, gone that he (may) give. 
Another phenomenon constantly observable in the history of the 
growth of a language is the use of false analogies, Thus in Sanskrit 
the root 3; to hear, takes the augment g in the Present and three 
other tenses or moods, and the Sanskrit of he hears is शणोति. Now 
in the course of time people forgot that this termination was used in 
these tenses alone, and: extended it to the Future, the past participle, 
and other derivatives, so that in the Pali and the Prakrits the root 
itself became खुण = शूण instead of श्र. This root has descended to 
most of the modern dialects in this same form. Inthe same way 
क्री to buy became किण, ज्ञा to know, जाण, TY to know, ISH, and so 
on. All these exist in the vernaculars so augmented. In the same way, 
though % is conjugated in Sanskrit by adding उ to the base according 
to the rule of the eighth conjugation, and forms करोति, कुर्वन्ति &c., in 
Prákrit it is conjugated according to the rule of the first or the tenth 
which are generalised, and has करइ or aty. This arises from the same 
sort of mistake that children commit, when, for instance, from the ana- 
logy of घरले from घर, पड़लें from पड, &c., they use करले from कर, though 
thecorrect Marathi formis केले, and you may remember such expressions 
as ** I knowed " and * you was ” that Dickens puts into the mouth of 
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his lower characters. The Pili and the Prák rits are full of such forma- 
tions. This law may be called the law of false analogies or of the 
generalisation of grammatical forms, or formal generalisation, and the 
effect of itis to do away with anomalies and introduce simplicity in 
a language. It springs from the same causes as phonetic decay, viz. 
the economization of effort, and its operation is restricted also by the 
same causes as those which arrest the progress of phonetic corruption, 
Hitherto we have been considering the growth or decay of the 
grammar of alanguage. But the names of objects constitute a very 
important part of human speech. These are not arbitrary or simply 
conventional. The possibility of mere conventional names can exist 
only under & supposition of men meeting and agreeing that they should 
call such a thing by such a name. But this implies a condition of 
high social and political development, which in an early state of society 
does not exist, and, inthe absence of language, cannot exist. The pro- 
cess is very artificial, and would hardly be worthy of the intellectual 
nature of man; and though even in a high state of civilisation a lan- 
guage grows, and new names spring up, this is not the way in which 
they do so, The names of ‘objects are always expressive of some 
attribute possessed by those objects. पृथ्वी the earth is that which is 
broad, भानु the sun, that which shines, उदन्वत्‌ the sea, that which has 
water, पितू father, one who protects, fg daughter, one who milks cows. 
But you will see that these names are not logical definitions, for they 
have the defect of ativyápti, i.e. are too wide, It is not the earth alone 
that is broad, nor the sun alone that shines, nor the sea alone that 
has water. But still these things possess these attributes pre-eminently, 
and hence the terms become restricted to them. What is general is 
thus rendered particular, and the sense of words is, so to say, 
specialised. This process goes on continually in a living language, not 
only in the invention of new names, but often it worksin a manner to 
narrow the sense of existing words. Thus, वेदना etymologically signifies 
“a feeling,” “a sensation,' thence it is restricted in Sanskrit to a particular 
sensation, that of severe pain ; but the pre-eminent pain is thatexperienced | 
in childbirth, hence वेण the Prikritised form of the word signifies in 
Marathi that special pain. So, गार्निणी ia Sanskrit denotes ‘ a female that is 
pregnant,’ but गाभण the Marathi form of the word is restricted to lower 
animals ; ताप in Sanskrit means ‘heat’ generally, but in Marathi, and in 
Gujarati in the form of ताव, it signifies a particular kind of heat, viz. 
* fever,’ though the word has not lost its general sense; हृदय denotes 
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originally “the heart,’ in modern Marathi in the form of हिय्या it signifies 
* courage, which is a quality ofthe heart, though in old Maráthi it pre- 
serves its original sense; पिण्ड in Sanskrit means “a ball" generally, but 
in Panjábi and Gujaráti in the form of पण्ड it is restricted to this ball 
of flesh and bones, “the body ;' चैटक in Sanskrit signifies ‘an attendant,’ 
but in the form of चेला it denotes in the Hindi ‘a pupil or disciple,’ 
who according ta Indian custom, is his master's close attendant, and in 
Bengali and the Goanese Marathi, in the forms of चेले and .चलो ‘ a boy’ 
or son, who is constantly about his parents, Opposed to this is a pro- 
cess which may be called generalisation of the sense. Thus the root 
गवेष originally signified “looking or searching for a cow’ ; it was then 
extended to any kind of * searching,’ and lastly in the form of way 
it signifies in Marathi ‘to find ;’ R= originally * the lord of the gods,’ 
is in Sanskrit used to signify ‘the lord" of any class of beings, such 
expressions as मानवेन्द्र, waex &c. being very common; and a notable 
example of this process is afforded by the word राजा which in Sanskrit 
means ‘aking,’ but, in the forms of राय or राव, is in the modern lan- 
guages used as a title of distinction, and in Marathi, any respectable 
gentleman not following the priestly occupation, and not a man of learn- 
ing, may be called a ráz. Sometimes, when by means of phonetic 
corruption a word is reduced to two forms, each of the two acquires a 
distinct sense. Thus, Sanskrit बृद्ध isin the modern languages corrupted 
to बुड़ा H., gat S., बुड B., and in this form it means ‘an old man? It 
is also corrupted to बडा H., qt S., बड़ B., वड़ो G., and व्हड Goan. M. 
in which form it signifies ‘great,’ ‘large,’ or ‘ more advanced in age.’ 
In this last sense, the termination ल or र is appended to it (M. वडिल, 5. 
चडेरो). The Sanskrit word क्षण becomes छण in the sense of ‘a festival,’ 
in Pali and the Prakrits, but स्वण in the sense of ‘a moment.’ In Marathi 
छण is further transformed to सण, and स्वण in the form of स्विण also 
occurs in the old literature and in one of its dialects, The Sanskrit 
उड्ञ्वल in the form of उजळ M., THe H., Tay S, उजळु C, Teas 
P. means bright, clear, pure, but in the form of Tare M., H, G, P., 
S., B., it means desolate or waste. This sense it acquired by the first 
process explained above, since a desolate land is cleared, purified of ita 
tenants or appurtenances. सखु means in Marathi a dwarf and कुबडा, 
humpbacked. This last word exists in the other languages also, and 
both are derived from the Sanskrit ged. The Prakrit wg as existing in 
M. लहान, G. न्हाहु, means small or little; when the consonants inter- 
change their places, as they often do, the word becomes M. हळु or slow. 
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The last phenomenon in the growth of a language which I shall 
notice is the gradual disappearance of words. As men advance in 
knowledge and civilisation new ideas and modes of thinking arise, and 
the old ones fall into disuse. And since words are the representatives of 
ideas, new words always come in, and the old go out. The changes 
that the Maráthi language, for instance, has undergone in this respect 
since the time of Jüáneávara, or the Hindi since the time of Chanda, 
render the older books unintelligible to modern readers. There 
are also various other causes, Sometimes, when another language 
rises into importance on account of political circumstances, or when 
it is admired and esteemed by a nation, as Sanskrit is by Hindus, a great 
many words are borrowed from it, and necessarily the older ones go 
out to make room for them, or disappear because they are regarded as 
vulgar. The opening of an intercourse with a foreign nation brings 
about the same result. These causes account in a great measure for 
the fact that so many words in our languages have become obsolete. 
Jüüneávara's Prákrit पसाय had to make room for the Sanskrit प्रसाद, 
गहिरु for गम्भीर, and नाह for नाथ; and the word जमीन has well-nigh 
supplanted the old a, as हुकुम has done आज्ञा which itself must once 
have driven out such 8 word as आणा or आयस, the Prákrit forms of 
भाज्ञा and आदेश. 

The languages of the civilised nations of the world have been divided 
into three families, the Aryan or Indo-European, the Semitic, and 
the Turanian. The first comprises the Indian branch, consisting of 
Sanskrit, Páli and the Prákrits and the modern Vernaculars of 
Northern India and of Ceylon; the Iranic branch consisting of Zend, 
the sacred language of the Parsis, the Pehlevi and the other cognate 
dialects ; the Hellenic or the Greek branch, comprising the languages 
of Ancient Greece and its modern representatives; the Italic branch, 
consisting of the Latin and the cognate ancient languages of Italy 
and the dialects derived from Latin, the Italian, the French and the 
old Provencal, the Spanish, the Portuguese, and the Wallachian ; 
the Keltic or the language of those Kelts or Gauls that so often figure 
in Roman history, and distinguished into two varieties, the Kymrie, 
now spoken in Wales and in the Province of Brittany in France, 
and the Gaclic, spoken in the Isle of Man, the Highlands of Scotland, 
and Ireland ; the Lithuanian and Slavonic, comprising the languages of 
Lithuania, Russia, Bulgaria, and of the Slavonic races generally; and 
the Teutonic branch, consisting of the Scandinavian group, t. e. the 
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languages of Sweden, Norway, Iceland, and Denmark, of the High 
German i.e. the old and the present language of Germany, and of the 
Low German, which comprised the old Anglo-Saxon and the other lan- 
guages spoken on the coasts of Germany, the modern representatives of 
which are the English, and the dialects spoken in Holland, Friesland, 
and the North of Germany. The second family comprises the Hebrew, 
the Arabic, the Chaldee, the Syriac, the Carthaginian, and the cognate 
aud derived languages ; and the third, the Turkish and the languages 
ofthe Mongolian tribes. To this last family the dialects spoken in 
Southern India are also to be referred. The Zend approaches Sans- 
krit the most, but the affinities of this latter with Greek and Latin 
are nlso very striking, and such as to convince even a determined 
sceptic. Sanskrit has preserved a greater number of ancient forms than 
any of these languages, hence it is indispensable for purposes of com- 
parative philology. 5 

The literature of Sanskrit presents, as ordinarily considered, two 
varieties of the language; but a third may also, as I shall presently 
endeavour to show, be clearly distinguished. Of these the most ancient 
is that found in the hymns of the Rigveda Samhità. These were 
composed at different times and by different Rishis, and were transmit- 
ted from father to son in certain families. Thus the third of the ten 
collections, which make up the Samhita bears the name of Visvamitra, 
and the hymns contained in it were composed by the great patriarch 
and his descendants. The seventh is ascribed to Vasishtha and his 
family. The composition of these hymns therefore extended over a long 
period, the language is not the same throughout, and while some of 
them present a variety so close to the later Sanskrit that there is little 
difficulty in understanding them, the style of others is so antiquated 
that they defy all efforts at interpretation, and their sense was not 
understood even by the Rishis who flourished in the very next literary 
period, that of the Brahmanas. Still for our purposes we may neglect 
these differences and consider the Vedic variety of Sanskrit as one. 

The chief characteristics of the Vedic language are these :—It con- 
tains a large number of words that have become obsolete or changed 
their sense in the later or classical Sanskrit. There is a greater 
variety of verbal derivatives, such as gala in the sense of ata 
* worthy to be seen, or handsome,” जीवस, अवस &c. abstract nouns from 
the roots जीव, अब &c., जनुस्‌ ‘something that is produced,’ पपि, aa, 
"HW &c. nouns of agency having a past sense (D. III. 2,171), which 
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ovem an accusative, gata signifying ‘handsome’ or मळीक ‘ favour,’ 
1c. The nominative plural termination of nouns ending in sq is असंस्‌ 
P. VII. 1, 50), as विश्वेदेवासः, as well as अस्‌, as यज्ञेन यज्ञमयजन्त देवाः, 
nd the instrumental plural is देवेभिः or $3: (P. VII. 1, 10) The 
owel cases of nouns in J are often formed by joining the vowels by the 
sual Satndhi rules; as सन्तम्‌ or TATA accusative singular of तनु ; मध्वः 
nd वस्वः genitive singulars of "d and 7g. The instrumental singular 
3 made up by affixing आ, या, or इया, instead of qf, as मध्वा, उरुया, 
naar, धृष्णुया, &c. (P. VII. 1, 39) ; sometimes of other nouns also, 
s स्वपया, नावया &c. The nominative and vocative dual of masculine 
nd the plural of neuter nouns in 87 often end in sip; as येनेमा विश्वां 
यवना कृतानि Rv. 11. 12,4; अश्विना पुर्देंससा नरा Rv. 1. 3, 2; and 
he instrumental singular of feminine nouns in € is optionally formed 
yy simply lengthening the vowel (P. VII. 1, 39), as नविष्ठया मती Rv. 
.82,2. "The locative singular termination is often dropped, as in 
रमे व्योमन्‌; or its sit changed to आ, as in नांभा for नांभो (P. VII. 1, 
19). The Parasmaipada first person plural termination of verbs is मसिं 
P. VII. 1, 46), as नमो भरन्त एमसि Rv. I. 1, 7, and that of the third 
Jerson plural is often t or रते, as gẹ or qud. Other forms also admit 
f this र्‌, as अदृश्रमस्य. The त of the Atmanepada terminations is often 
lropped (P. VII. 1, 41), as वस्व ईषे (Rv. 1, 71, 9). There are eight 
lifferent forms of a mood called लेदू by Panini, which has a condi- 
ional or subjunetive sense ; सुपथा करत्‌। प्र ण आयूंषि तारिषत्‌, Rv. I. 25, 
(2, स देवानेह वक्षति Rv. 1.1, 2. Thisis lost in classical Sanskrit. The 
leveral conjugations or ways of forming the special tenses do exist, 
2०६ the roots are not restricted to any particularway, being conjugated 
sometimes according to one mode and sometimes according to another ; 
७ anf हवम्‌. There are some instances in which some other than the 
pecial tenses also admit of the conjugational sign, as विद्यूण्विरे per- 
ect. Sometimes guna is substituted before the त of the second person 
dlural imperative, though it is a weak termination, as Wod. 

The infinitive is formed by adding to roots the terminations से, ष्ये, 
my, ततै and तवे (P. II. 4, 9), as वक्षे, जीवसे, पिबध्यै, दातवै, हन्तवे. 
These are etymologically the forms of the dative singular of such nouns 
is वक्ष, जीवस्‌, पिबधि &c. A few other datives are similarly used, 
LE FÑ, रोहिष्यै ४०. (P. 111. 4, 10, 11). The accusatives of some nouns 
are also used as infinitives when governed by इक (P. III. 4, 12), as 
न ये agafa नावमारुहम्‌ R. X. 44, 6; also in other places, चिकित॒षों 
विपृच्छम Rv. VII. 86, 3. The infinitive in classical Sánskrit ends in 
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तम, as qu. which is the accusative form of such a noun as qq the 
dative of which agd is one of the forms of the Vedic infinitive. The 
potential participles arc often formed by adding तवै, ए, एण्य and त्व 
(P. III. 4, 14), as नेषा गव्यूतिरपभर्तवा उ Rv. ४. 14, 2, न तेन देव आदिशी 
Rv. VI. 56, 1, दिदृक्षेण्य, कत्वम्‌. The first two, however, ought 
properly to be considered as infinitives. The absolutive is sometimes 
formed by the addition of स्वाय; ns aeara- There is such a form 
as दृष्टीनस्‌ for ger; and such others as हत्ती and पीत्वी for हत्वा and 
dhat occur often. These last, as also the usual or classical 
absolutives, are forms of the instrumental singular of the same nouns, 
the detive and accusative of which are used as infinitives; स्वाय 
appears also to be an instrumental. ‘There are a great many other 
peculiarities which arc noticed by Panini, and which you will find col- 
lected in the Siddhanta Kaumudi. One thing, however, should be 
borne in mind, that notwithstanding there is in these respects a very 
great difference between the Vedic and the classical Sanskrit, they 
are ia the same phonetic stage, 2. ¢. the vocal elements of words and 
letters remain the same, ‘There are a few such instances, as सध for 
सह, and qq for गृह्‌ in which the mute has disappeared, leaving only 
the aspirate element, and to these may be added the terminations मासि 
and असस्‌ for मस्‌ and अस्‌; but both the original and corrupt forms 
exist in the Vedas, nud no general conclusion can be based on these 
few instances. You will hereafter sce that the other dialects I shall 
speak of differ greatly from the classical Sanskrit in these respects. 
The following specimen will give you an idea of Vedic Sanskrit :— 

१. यच्चिद्धिते विशो यथा प्र देव वरुण त्रतम्‌। मिनीमासि द्यविद्यावि ॥ 

२. मा नो वधाय हत्नवे जिहीळानस्य रीरधः । मा हणानस्य मन्यवे |i 

५. करा क्षत्रश्रियं नरमा वरुणं करामहे । मृळीकायोरुचक्षसम्‌ ॥ 

७. वेदा यो वीनां पदमन्तरिक्षेण पतताम्‌ | वेद नावः समुद्रियः ॥ 

१०. नि षसाद धृतत्रतों वरुणः पस्त्यास्वा | साम्राज्याय BAA: ॥ 

१९. अतो विश्वान्यडुता चिकित्वाँ अभि पद्याति | कृताने या च कत्वा ॥ 
१२. स नो विश्वाहा सुक्रतरादित्यः सुपथा करत्‌। प्र ण आयूषि तारिषत्‌ ॥ 
१९. इमं मे वरुण श्र॒धी हवमद्या च मृळय | त्वामवस्युरा चके ॥ 

These eight verses contain 72 different padas or grammatical forms, 
not counting the prepositions as separate padas. Of these 19 have 
become altogether obsolete in classical Sanskrit, and 12 have changed 
their significations. This, however, is a specimen of one of the more 
intelligible hymus, but there area great many which contain a much 
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larger proportion of words that have gone out of usc. It is these 
obsolete words that constitute the chief difficulty of understanding the 
Vedic hymns. 

1. The use of चित्‌ after यत्‌ is unknown to the later dialect, that 
particle being found joined only to the pronoun कम. The preposition 
प्र though connected with मिनीमसि is separated from it by three words. 
Though the root of this verb is given in the Dhatupitha or Panini’s list 
of roots, it has gone out of use. [u modera Sanskrit we should use 
अतिक्रामाम: instead. त्रत is not now used in the sense in which it 
occurs here; though it is connected with it, We should use शासन 
instead. द्याविद्यावि means here “day by day ;' in classical Sanskrit the 
word गो means ‘heaven’ only. The verse may be translated :—“ Though 
we who are like subjects break thy law, day after day, O divine 
Varuna!” Varuna is spoken of frequently as a. réjun, or king, and men 
are his subjects, with reference to that attribute of bis. 

2. वध means ‘killing,’ or ‘execution,’ in classical Sanskrit, but 
since greg ‘killing’ qualifics it here, it must mean some such thing as 
a weapon or a blow. gẹ is obsolete. जिहीळान is a participle of the 
Perfect of हेड or grg. The form is obsolete; and a verbal form of 
the root is not ordinarily met with, though a word derived from it 
does occur. garq also is obsolete. 

“ Do not subject us to the killing blow of the spiteful, nor to the 
wrath of the angry," i.e., do not kill us out of spite or wrath. 

5. wr signifies in later Sanskrit the order of the Kshatriyas or 
the warrior caste. Here it is used in the primitive sense of ' valour,’ 
‘prowess.’ नर does not mean ‘man’ here, but is used in its original 
sense of manly. sip and करामहे are separated by a word. Fern 
‘favour’ is obsolete. Teta ‘the reach of sight,’ ‘ visual power,’ has 
also gone out of usc. 

“When shall we call the brave, manly, and far-seeing Varuna hither 
to favour us?” 

7. समुद्रियः. This form of the derived adjective is unknown to later 
Sanskrit. The genitive singular is formed by changing € to इय. 

* Who knows the path of the birds flying in the air and of the boat 
on the waters." 

10. “Enforcing his laws, the powerful Varuna sits down in hi: 
abode to exercise universal sovereignty.” 

11. sur. The termination of the accusative plural is here 
dropped ; कत्वे is Vedic for कर्तव्य ; here also नि is dropped. 
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“t From this place the knowing one sees all secret deeds done or to 
be: done." 

12. करत्‌ and तारिषत्‌ are forms of Əz or the Vedic subjunctive. 
“May the powerful God make things easy for us all our days and 
prolong our lives." 

19. श्रुधी. Conjugated as root of the second class, with fy as the 
termination of the imperative singular, lengthened for phonetic purposes. 

“O Varuna, hear this my invocation, and now be propitious. I 
call on thee, desirous of protection.” 

The next form of the language is presented to us in the Brihmana 
of the Vedas, such as the Aitareya of the Rigveda and the Satapatha 
of the White Yajush. A great many of those peculiar words which we 
meet with in the hymns, and which are so unintelligible have disap- 
peared, the declensions have approached the standard of classical Sans- 
krit, the nominative plural in असस्‌ for instance, and the instrumental 
plural in मि: having gone out of use. The roots have arranged them- 
selves definitely under certain conjugations. Thesubjunctive has mostly 
become obsolete, though such forms as निष्पद्यातै (Sat. I. 4, 1, 10), and 
असत्‌ (Ait. II. 11.) are sometimes met with. The roots take those forms 
of the Aorist that Panini assigns to them, and this tense is scrupulously 
used in the sense mentioned by that grammarian. Such terminations 
as मसि and the various modes of forming the infinitive have disappeared, 
the ordinary one in तुम्‌ being mostly used (Ait. IV. 8, VIII. 23). The 
language is in most respects the same as that usunlly called classical 
Sanskrit. It is rich in verbal forms of all tenses and moods. There are 
however a few peculiarities and archaisms, There are some antiquated 
words such as बसे ‘an extremity’ (Ait. II. 2), भनीक ‘a shaft,’ मन्थावल 
‘a bat’ (Ait. III. 26) ; निष्ठाव ‘ultimate referee,’ अववदिळ ‘one who 
pronounces a decree,’ भगवस्‌ ‘prosperous’, तत for तात (Ait. V. 14); 
इरा food (Ait. VIII. 7), शुष्मिण ‘powerful’ (Ait. VIII. 8, 23), माने ‘a 
destructive instrument, flame’ (Ait. VIII, 24), &c. The dative of 
feminine nouns is often used for the genitive, as पृथिव्ये राजा स्या: (Ait. 
VIII. 23); सर्वेस्ये वाचः......परिगृहीत्यै; the त of the third person 
singular of the Átmanepada is sometimes dropped as in the old dialect, 
as सविता वै प्रसवानामीशे (Ait. VII. 16) ; a few roots form their Aorist in 
another manner than that mentioned by Pánini, as अज्ञत वा अस्य दन्ताः 
Ait. VIL. 14), where अज्ञत stands for अजानिषत, spat वे म आत f$ (Ait. 
VIII. 23) where STAAT: is for अद्रुहः ; the form of the infinitive governed 
by the word इंश्वर is that which ends in तोस्‌; as (te तु FTAs: 
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Sat: (Ait. VIII. 7); and wq appears in the form of प्रम्‌ (Ait. III. 
26). In the seventh and eight Pafichikds of the Aitareya Brahmana 
some Gáthás or songs are quoted, the language of which is more anti- 
quated than that of the body of the work. Notwithstanding these 
irregularities, these Brühmanas are the best representatives extant of 
the verbal portion of that language of which Panini writes the gram- 
mar, though he did not mean these when he spoke of the Bhasha. But 
nearly the whole of that literature which Pánini drew from, if he did so 
at all, has perished, or to speak more correctly there is no portion of the 
extant Sanskrit literature that accurately represents Pánini's Sanskrit 
asregards the verb and the Taddhitas or nominal derivatives, Probably 
the spoken language of his time formed the basis of his grammar. 

The next stage of Sanskritis presented to us by the work of Yáska, 
whose language appears to be more ancient than that of the rest 
of the non-Vedic literature. We find a good many archaic words 
and expressions in the Nirukta, such as उपज्ञन ‘proximity,’ उपे- 
क्षितव्य in the sense of ‘finding’ or ‘observing,’ कर्मे 'significa- 
tion, यथो in the sense of ‘as to,’ बिल्म ‘ variety, उपदेशाय ग्लायन्तः 
‘unable to teach,’ दिषशिक्ष राज्येन ‘invested with sovereignty,’ नैघण्दुक 
‘subordinate,’ भानिवीह ‘celibacy,’ &c. There are also some technical 
terms which we do not meet with in later works, such as निषृत्तिस्थान 
‘ weak terminations,’ उपजन or उपबन्ध ' augment,’ नामकरण ‘a nominal 
termination, &c. After the time of Yáska, Sanskrit underwent a 
peculiar change, for the proper understanding of which it is necessary 
for a time to consider the styles in which & man may speak or write. 
There is what may be considered as the fluent or flowing style of speech, 
in which the speaker looks at the actions of men in progress, actions in 
the course of being done or suffered. A man speaking or writing in 
this style will use a verb on every occasion. But a verb may always 
be analysed into an attribute of the subject and the connecting link 
or copula. When one's attention is directed more to the attribute 
than to the progress or course of an action, he will use verbal nouns 
or adjectives. Thus instead of अश्वमारुक्षत्‌ a man may say अश्वमारूढः , 
०'सोडवोचत्‌, उक्त तेन, of अयं मांसं भक्षयाते, मांसभक्षकोयम्‌, of मालामग्रथ्नाव, 
मालां प्रथितवान्‌ &c. In the same waya verb may be divided into a noun 
or adjective denoting the special action it involves, and a verb signifying 
action generally, as पःचति, may be analysed into पाकं करोति ०7 पक्कं करोति 
and पृच्यते into पक्की भवति. The later Sanskrit and the modern Ver- 
naculars are full of guch formations. The case forms may also be 
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similarly analysed into attributive expressions ; as रास: पुरुष into राज- 
संबन्धी पुरुषः or रामेण कृतः कट: iuto रामक रक: करः. The mode of 
thought which gives birth to such forms of expression leads 
also to a freer use of compound nouns by means of which a whole 
sentence may be compressed into a small attribute, In argu- 
mentation the ablative of an abstract noun saves a long periphrasis. 
This may be considered a petrified form of speech, and as distinguished 
from the verbal style, it may be called the nominal style. In the 
earliest literature of Sanskrit the fluent or verbal style prevailed. 
Since this rarely admits of attributive or nominal expressions, the 
sentences are short, and the construction casy. Thus, in such books 
as the Aitareya and Satapatha Brihmanas, we find short sentences, and 
abundance of verbal forms. Evcn in the time of Yáska this style 
prevailed to a large extent, and notwithstanding that his book is on a 
scientific subject, his language often reminds one of that of the earlier 
works, though he must have written several centuries afterwards. Inthe 
time of Pánini also verbal forms were in general use, as I shall presently 
attempt to show. Some time after, howerer, the petrified or nominal 
style began to supplant the other, Somehow it commended itself 
to the genius of the Indian Áryas of the times, and the very richness 
and flexibility of Sanskrit which allows of a root or noun being twisted 
in a variety of ways to suit any sort of construction greatly facilitated 
the change, The Itihisas, the Puránas, and the metrical Smritis are 
written in this style. But here it is not carried to such an extravagant 
extent as is done in later writings, in some of which verbal forms are 
rare and in others long and bewildering compounds are frequently met 
with, and the construction is complicated and involved. This is the 
general character of the Sanskrit in which the subsequent poetic and 
dramatic literature is written; and if the language of a certain author 
is graceful and easy, and not dull and involved, if he does not use long 
compounds, and writes in a more natural style, it is either because 
his taste is superior to that of his contemporaries, or because he 
belongs to an earlier period. 

But it was in the field of philosophy, dinlectics, and exegesis, 
scriptural or grammatical, that this nominal style was greatly cultivated 
and developed, The earliest work of the kind we know of is Patan- 
jalis Mabábháshya on Kütyüyana's Vártikas or notes on Pánini's 
Sütras. Nearly the whole of the philosophical literature of the Sanskrit 
is written more or less iu the styleof disputation. Au Iudian author 
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does not lead his readers into the processes his own mind has gone 
through in arriving at the doctrines he lays down; in other words, he 
does not tell us how he has come by the opinions he holds, but lays 
down these doctrines and sets forth those opinions and conceives objec- 
tions that may be raised and answers them. Or before actually stating 
the true doctrine or siddhánta, certain others, more or less opposed are 
Stated, and reasons given in support of them (pürvapaksha) which 
are, of course, refuted. The Mahabhishya is written in this manner, but 
it differs in a good many respects from later works of the kind. Unlike 
the latter, it gives the very words that an opponent, speakingin his own 
person, may be expected to use. It therefore really consists of a series 
of dialogues, often smart, between one who maintains the pirvapaksha, 
and another who lays down the siddhdnta. Hence, the language is 
plain and simple, and the sentences are short, and such as a man may 
naturally use in ordinary conversation or oral disputation. The nomi- 
nal style, however, as I have ventured to callit, in contradistinction 
to that of the Brahmanas and also of Yiskn is observable; but it has 
of course not yet degenerated into the long compounds an) algebraic 
expressions of modern times, and is perfectly natural, In this respect 
it keeps pace with the language of the Itihásas and Smritis. Vátsyá- 
yana's Bháshya on Gotama’s Nyáya Sütra, and Sabarasvimin’s on that 
of Jaimini, as well as the Bháshyas on some of the sacrificial Sütras, 
are written in the same sort of simple and lively style, though how- 
ever they present a further stage in the downward progress. But 
gradually this manner of writing ceased to be used, and the philosophical 
Style went on progressing until it has come to be what it is now. 
Samkaráchárya's Bháshya presents it in a middle stage. The 
sentences are much longer than those of the earlier writers, the 
construction is more involved, there is a freer use of attributive adjuncts, 
and the form is that of an essay or a lecture, instend of an oral dispu- 
tation. But the great Áchárya's style is perspicuous throughout, 
fluent and charming, and not solidified or petrified, as that of later 
writers is. These latter hardly ever use a verb, and of the cases only 
a few are to be met within their works. The nominative and ablative 
singular prevail, and long compounds are constantly employed. A)l our 
ideas are thrown into the form of nouns, mostly abstract, and even the 
participles have become rare. This style is the style of formulas 
rather thaa of discourse. It has reached its climax in the works of 
recent Naiyáyikas, but it has been more or less used by modern writers 
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in all the Sástras. The movement which began with a less frequent’ 
use of verbal forms and the employment of attributive expressions has 
thus ended in making Sanskrit a language of abstract nouns and com- 
pound words. ; 

I have used the word style in describing this movement, to show 
what important changes in the structure of a language may originate 
from what is in the beginning but a style or mode of speaking or 
writing. If everybody thought and spoke about all matters es the 
Naiyáyika does in his own subject our language would be just like his. 
It would almost have no verbs, no participles, and no cases except 
oue or two. But it is not so. The movement could not be carried 
so far in other subjects. Hence the real classical Sanskrit is the 
Sanskrit of the Epics, the Puránas, the metrical law-books, the better 
or earlier specimens of Kávyas or poems and dramatic plays, and of 
the early philosophical or exegetical works. And if we examine this 
literature we shall find that the greater use of attributive or nominal 
forms of expression gradually drove out a large portion of the Sanskrit 
verb, and gave a new character to the language, which may be thus 
described :—Very few verbal forms are used besides those of such 
tenses as the Present and Future; participles are frequently met with; 
the verbal forms of some roote, especially of those belonging to the 
less comprehensive classes, have gone out of use, and in their place we 
often have a noun expressive of the special action and a verb expressive 
of action generally ; compound words are somewhat freely employed; 
and a good many of the Taddhita forms or nominal derivatives have 
disappeared, and in their stead we have periphrastic expressions. If 
the treatises of Panini and others had perished, and we had to construct 
a grammar of the Sanskrit from the classical literature I have above 
indicated, our Verb and the Taddhita portion would be very meagre. 
Professor Benfey attributes the condition which the language thus 
assumed to the influence of the Prikrits or the spoken vernaculars. 
But the process appears to me perfectly natural, and no such influence 
need be supposed. The change may in some respects be likened to 
that which rendered the Vedic subjunctive aud other grammatical 
forms obsolete in the later stage of the language. The Prákrits 
may have given some words to the Sanskrit. but that they should 
in this manner have influenced its grammatical structure is very 
unlikely. It is more natural to suppose that it was the Sanskrit from 
which the Prákrits evidently sprang which gave to these latter their 
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peculiar character, I shall endeavour to determine the exact relation 
between the Sanskrit and these dialects in the concluding lecture. 

We have thus observed and determined the chai.se that came over 
Sanskrit after the period that elapsed between the Bráhmanas and 
Yáska from an examination of the literature itself. But the fact is 
borne witness to by Kátyáyana, who observed it in his time and made 
it the subject of a few vár£ikas. Patanjali discusses the points raised 
in the following manner, An objector or Pirvapakshin is introduced, 
who says:— 

Póünv. अस्त्यप्रयुक्तः | There exist (some) words which are not used ; 
for instance, ऊष, तेर, चक्र, पेच. (Theseare forms of the second person 
plural of the Perfect.) 

The Siddhdntin, or the principal teacher, who advocates the doctrine 
that is finally laid down asks :— 

Sip. What if they are not used? 

PónRv. You determine the grammatical correctness of words from 
their being used. Those then that are not now used are not gramma- 
tically correct. 

Sip. What you say is, in the first place, inconsistent, viz., that 
words exist which are not used. If they exist they cannot be not used ; 
if not used, they cannot exist. To say that they exist and are not used 
is inconsistent, You yourself use them (utter them) and say (in the 
very breath) there are words which are not used. What other worthy 
like yourself would you have to use them in order that they might be 
considered correct? (lit. What other person like yourself is correct or 
is an authority in the use of words). 

Pûrv. This is not inconsistent. I say they exist, since those 
who know the Sástra teach their formation by [laying down] rules, 
and I say they are not used, because they are not used by people. 
Now with regard to [your remark] “ What other worthy, &c." 
[when I say they are not used] I do not mean that they are not used 
by me. 

SID. What then? 

70७४. Not used by people. 

Sip. Verily, you also are one amongst the people. 

Pünv. Yes, I am one, but am not the people. 

Sip. (Várt. अस्त्यप्रयुक्त इति चेन्नार्थे दाब्दप्रयोगात्‌). If you object 
that they are not used, it will not do (the objection is not valid). 

Pénv. Why not? 

VOL. XVI. 36 
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Sip. Because words are used to designate things. The things do 
exist which these words are used to designate. (Therefore the words 
must be used by somebody. If the things exist, the words that denote 
them must exist). 

Poxv. (Várt. अप्रयोगः प्रयोगान्यत्वात्‌ ). (It does not follow.) Their 
non-use is what one can reasonably infer. 

Sin. Why? 

P)nv. Because they (people) use other words to designate the 
things expressed by these words ; for instance, क यूयमाषिता! in the 
sense of ऊष; क्क यूयं तीणो: in the sense of तेर; क Za कृतवन्तः in the sense 
of चक्र; क़ यूयं पक्कवन्तः in the sense of पेच. (We here see that participles 
had come to be used for verbs of the Perfect Tense). 

Sip. (Vårt. अप्रयुक्ते दीर्घसत्रवत्‌) Even if these words are not used, 
they should be essentially taught by rules just as long sacrificial 
sessions are, Itisin this way. Long sacrificial sessions are such as 
last for a hundred years and for athousandyears. In modern times none 
whatever holds them, but the writers on sacrifices teach them by rules, 
simply because [to learn] what has been banded down by tradition 
from the Rishis is religiously meritorious. And moreover (Vart. सर्व 
देशान्तरे), all these words are used in other places. 

PüRv.— They are not found used, 

Sip.—Àn endeavour should be made to find them. Wide indeed is 
the range over which words are used ; the earth with its seven continents, 
the three worlds, the four Vedas with their ahgas or dependent treatises 
and the mystic portions, in their various recensions, the one hundred 
branches of the Adhvaryu (Yajur- Veda), the Sâma- Veda with its thous- 
and modes, the Bihvrichya with its twenty-one varieties, and the Athar- 
vana Veda with nine, Vakovikya, the Epics, the Puranas, and Medicine. 
This is the extent over which words are used. Without searching this 
extent of the use of words, to say that words are not used is simple 
rashness. In this wide extent of the use of words, certain words appear 
restricted to certain senses in certain places, Thus, दावति is used in the 
sense of motion among the Kambojas ; the Aryaa use it in the derived 
form of शव; हम्माते is used among the Suráshtras, सहामि among the 
eastern and central people, but the Aryas use only गम्‌; वाति is 
used im the sense of ‘cutting’ among the easterns, qyq among the 
northerners, And those words which you think are not used are also 
seen used. 


TPünv.—Where? 
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Siv.—In the Veda. Thus, सप्तास्ये रेवती erm | यद्दो रेवती रेवत्यां तमूष। 
TA नरः A ब्रह्म चक्र । यत्रानअक्रा जरसं तनूनाम्‌। 

We here see that the objector says that certain words or forms are 
not used by people, and therefore they should not be taught or learnt. 
The instances that he gives are forms of the perfect of some roots and 
observes that the sense of these forms is expressed by using other words 
which are perfect participles of these roots, These statements are not 
denied by the Siddhántin, but he does not allow that the forms should 
not be taught on that account. Though not uscd, they should be 
taught and learnt for the sake of the religious merit consequent thereon, 
just a8 the ceremonial of long sacrificial sessions, which are never held, 
is. Then the objector is told that though not used by people, the 
words may be current in some other country, continent, or world, or 
they must have been used somewhere in the vast literature of the 
language. As regards the particular instances, two of them are shown 
to be used in the Vedas. 

It thus follows that in the time of Kátyüyana and Pataiijali, such 
verbal forms had become obsolete, and participles were used in their 
place, But it must have been far otherwise in the time of Panini. 
He gives minute rules for constructing the innumerable forms of the 
Sanskrit verb. Our grammarians proceeded upon a strictly scientific 
basis. Nothing is more clear from several observations scattered 
throughout the work of Patañjali, besides those contained in the 
above passage, than this, that the Indian Grammarians do not 
give us the inventions of their own brains as they are supposed by 
some scholars todo. The very perfection of their observation and 
analysis has rendered them liable to this reproach. But notwith- 
standing all that, there can be no doubt whatever that they scrapu- 
lously adhered to usage. If so, the verbal forms taught by Panini 
must have been current in the language at some time. We do meet 
with them in the Brahmanas, but our grammarian does not include 
these forms among the peculiarities he has given of the Vedic or 
Chhandas and Bráhmana dialect, and thus does not restrict them to 
those works. They must therefore be understood as having been in 
use in the Bháshá or current language, the grammar of which he 
teaches in his Sütras. And the Bháshá that he means must be that 
which was current in his time. In Pánini's time, therefore, the fluent 
or verbal style of speech was in use, as I have observed before. But 
it may be argued that though he refers these forms to the Bháshá, the 
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Bhishi he means may not be that which prevailed when he lived, but 
another current before his time and preserved in its literature, on 
which Panini based his rules. It matters very little even if we make 
this supposition. Theonly effect is that the period when the non-Vedic 
Sanskrit was rich in verbal forms is placed before Panini; but the fact 
itself that there was such a period is undeniable, The suppositicn, 
however, is unreasonable. For it is not at all likely that he should 
neglect the language prevalent in his time and teach that which was 
current before him, and speak of it as the Bháshá, which word 
literally signifies the “spoken language" or vernacular. And the 
occurrence in the Sütras of words that became obsolete in later Sans- 
krit confirms this view. The following are such words :--अन्ववसर्ग 
‘allowing one his own way, निरवसित ‘excommunicated,’ प्रस्यवसान 
‘eating,’ अभिविधि ‘including,’ स्वकरण ‘ marrying,’ उत्सञ्जन ‘throwing 
up, अभेष ‘equitableness.’ You will have scen that the Vartika of 
Kátyáyana which starts the discussion I have translated, and Patañ- 
jali’s comment on it speak of words generally as having ceased to be 
used though the examples given consist of certain verbal forms only. 
It is, therefore to be understood that the observation is applicable to 
other forms and expressions also taught by Pánini which we do not 
meet with in the later literature. Among such may be noticed 
IMAR and KATAH ‘to strengthen,’ IIAIR ‘to be silent,’ कणेहन्‌, 
and मनोहन्‌ ‘to fulfil one's longing," &c. MAWA occurs in Yáska also. 
Most of the verbal derivatives ending in the technical termination णमुल 
must also be so considered, such as ब्राह्मणवेदं भोज्ञयति ‘feeds every 
Brahmana that he finds,’ चेलक्कोपे TE: ‘rained till the clothes were 
wet’; स्वपोषं पुष्णाति, ‘supports by his own means,’ ऊर्ष्वदोषं शुष्यति 
‘withers standing, &c. A good. many Taddhita forms taught in 
Pánini's Sütras must also, 1 think, be put in the same category. 

And there is another circumstance which shows that Pánini's Sans- 
krit was more ancient than Kátyüyana's. Kátyáyana's Vártikas on 
Pánini, which I have already spoken to you of, touch on various points 
concerning grammar and the system of Pánini The purpose of a 
great many of them is the proper interpretation of the Sütras, and 
there are some which supply the links that are wanting in the system, 


5 Professor Goldstiicker has usod the argument based on the occurrence of 
obsolete words in the Sütras and that set forth in the next paragrapb, to prove 
the archaic character of the language as it existed iu Pünini's time, and some of 
the instances quoted in the text are the same 38 hia. 
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also a good many which teach forms not taught by Panini, or give the 
correct forms, when by the strict application of Pánini's rules we arrive 
at such as are incorrect. Now, this strict application of Pánini's rules 
is often in the manner of a quibbling logician, and consequently it was 
probably never meant by Panini himself. Again, it may also be 
allowed that some forms existing in the language may have escaped 
Pünini's notice. But even after making allowance for all these con- 
siderations, a good many forms taught by Kátyáyana are left which 
it is impossible to believe Panini did not observe or know, if they 
existed in the language in his time, Though not infallible, Panini 
was notan indifferent grammarian. He justly deserves the reputation 
he hes all along enjoyed of being the pre-eminent teacher of grammar. 
He has noticed even stray facts about the language. If so, the only 
reasonable supposition is that these forms did not exist in the language 
at the period when he lived. For instance, according to Páünini's rules 
the vocative singular of neuter nouns ending in अन्‌ such as ग्रह्मन and 
नामन्‌ is म्रह्मन्‌ and नामन्‌, but Kátyüyana in a Vártika on VIII. 2, 8 tells 
us it is WA ०7 AE and नामन्‌ or 3TH. Panini teaches that the forms 
of the dative, ablative, genitive, and. locative singular of the feminine of 
द्वितीय and adta are optionally like those of the corresponding pro- 
nouns, i.e. we have either दितीयाये or द्वितीयस्यै, दितीयायाः or द्वितीयस्या: 
&c., but Kityayana in a Vártika on I. 1, 36, extends this option to the 
masculine also, and according to him we have द्वितीयाय: or द्वितीयस्मै, 
द्वितीयात्‌ or द्वितीयस्मात्‌ &c., while Panini gives us only the first. 
Pánini's rule IV. 1, 49 allows of मातुलानी only as the feminine of मातुल, 
but Kátyáyana gives माजुली also; उपाध्या यानी is not noticed by Panini, 
while Kátyáyana lays down that as well as उपाध्यायी in the sense of 
wife of the उपाध्याय. So also आर्या and क्षत्रिया are according to 
Panini, ‘a female Arya’ and ‘a female Kshatriya, but Kátyüyana gives 
आयाणी and क्षात्रियाणी as well as आया ६1१ क्षत्रिया. A good many more 
instances of a similar nature may be given from other parts of Sanskrit 
Grammar. Are we then to suppose that the forms ब्रह्म, नाम, कर्म kc. 
of the vocative singular, द्वितीयस्मै of the dative of द्वितीय &८. मातली. 
उपाध्यायानी, आयाणी, क्षत्रियाणी and many more such, escaped the obser- 
vation of such a grammarian as Panini, or that he did not know them ? 
Is the supposition that they did not exist in the language in his time not 
more reasonable * It therefore appears clear to me that the language 
in Pinini’s time was in a different condition from that in which it was 
in Kátyáyana's. The chief differences, to point out which has been, the 
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object of this discussion, may be thus stated :—In Pánini's time a good 
many words and expressions were current which afterwards became 
obsolete ; verbal forms were commonly used which ceased to be used in 
Kütyáyana's time, and some grammatical forms were developed in the 
time of the latter which did not exist in Pánini's. 

Panini’s Sanskrit must, therefore, be identified with that which 
preceded the Epics, and he must be referred to the literary period 
between the Bráhmanas and Yáska. Hence it is that the Brihmanas, 
88 observed before, 97९ the best existing representatives of the language 
of which Panini writes the grammar. Kátyáyana, on the other hand, 
wrote when the language arrived at that stage which we have called 
classical. Thus then, we have been able to trace three distinct periods 
in tbe development of Sanskrit, First, we have the Vedic period, to 
which the Rigveda Samhita, the Mantra portion of the Yajurveda, and 
the more antiquated part of the Atharva-Samhita are to be referred. 
Then commences another period, at the threshold of which we find 
the Brihmanas, which, so to say, look backwards to the preceding, 
that is, present the Vedic language in the last stage of its progress 
towards Pánini' s Bháshá; and, later on, we have Yáska and Panini. This 
may be called the period of Middle Sanskrit. And last of all, there is 
the classical period to which belong the Epics, the earliest specimens 
of Kavyas and dramatic plays, the metrical Smritis, and the gramma- 
tical work of Kátyáyana. Panini’s work contains the grammar of 
Middle Sanskrit, while Kityayana’s that of classical Sanskrit, though he 
gives his sanction to the archaic forms of the former on the principle, 
as he himself has stated, on which the authors of the sacrificial Sütras 
teach the ritual of long sacrificial sessions, though they had ceased to 
be held in their time. Patanjali gives but few forms which differ from 
Kátyáyana's, and in no way do they indicate a different stage in the 
growth of the language ; hence his work is to be referred to the same 
period. The form which the language assumed at this time became 
the standard for later writers to follow, and Kityiyana and Patañjali 
are now the generally acknowledged authorities on all points concerning 
the correctness of Sanskrit speech. We shall hereafter see that the 
last two stages have left distinct traces on the Prákrits or the derived 
languages. 


ABT. XVIL.—Páli and other Dialects of the Period. By Ram- 
KRISHNA (0741, BHANDARKAR, M.A., Ph.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 


IN the last lecture we traced the development of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage until it assumed the form in which it is usually called classical 
Sanskrit, This form it acquired several centuries before Christ, as I shall 
hereafter endeavour to show, but it has since preserved it unaltered. 
The reason is that the number of people using it has been growing 
smaller and smaller, and now fora considerable period it has remained 
confined to a few learned men who devote long time to its study 
and use it only for religious and philosophical purposes. But in so far 
as it has been used for these purposes it has not been free from change, 
as was pointed out on the last occasion. The style and modes of 
expression used by Gadádhara Bhattáchárya, the great Naiyáyika of 
modern times, are not the same as those of Kanáda, Gotama, and Vátsyá- 
yana, nor those used by Nágojibhatta, the same as those of Kátyáyana 
and Patanjali. But all these changes have followed one direction. The 
efforts of our modern writers have been mostly, if not altogether, 
directed to systematizing and reducing to an accurate and definite shape 
the conceptions of those ancient sages, and no new ideas or methods 
of thought have arisen. They have thus elaborated a highly artificial 
style, abounding in abstract terms. In other branches of the literature 
also, we may discover some peculiarities and corruptions of diction and 
manner. But still, making due allowance for all this, the generally 
received standard of good and correct Sanskrit is the same as it was 
many centuries ago. There are certain models which modern writers 
and speakers have to conform to. When, however, a language is 
living, that is, is used by people generally and in matters of every-day 
life, it must undergo very great changes, Men will not waste time and 
trouble in accurately ascertaining and imitating the pronuncistion of 
their fathers, or reproducing exactly the several grammatical forms used 
by their predecessors. All that is necessary is that they should make 
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themselves understood. Old modes of thinking give place to new ones, 
and new ideas spring up ; and both must be represented in the language 
that is used. Sometimes accidents in the history of a race, such as its 
coming in contact or being incorporated with another race, serve to 
transform its language within a short time. But the alterations that 
occur from these and other causes obey certain laws; and hence the 
possibility of a Science of Language. Now, by the operation of influen- 
ces such as these, Sanskrit was, in very remote times, corrupted, and 
new dialects arose from it. We should have known nothing of these if 
they had not been preserved in their literatures. Of these dialects 
that which approaches Sanskrit the most is the Pali. This is the 
sacred language of the Buddhists of Ceylon, Siam, and Burmah, and 
possesses an extensive literature. I will introduce my remarks on this 
dialect by placing before you a specimen :— 


सावत्थियं किर अदिण्णपब्बको नाम ब्राह्मणो अहोसि | तेन कस्सचि किंचिद- 
दिण्णपुब्बं तेन तं अदिण्णपुब्बको त्वेव सं wg! तस्सेकपुत्तको अहोसि पियो 
मनापो |" ** “तस्स सोळसवस्सकाले पण्डुरोगो TEM | माता पृत्तं ओलो- 
War ब्राह्मण पृत्तस्स ते रोगो उप्पन्नो तिकिच्छापोहि नन्ति आह । भोति सचे 
psp आनेस्सामि भत्तवेतनं दातब्बं भविस्सति। त्वं मम धनच्छेदनं न ओलोके - 
सीति | अथ कि करिस्ससि ब्राह्मणा ति। यथा मे धनच्छेदो न होति तथा करि- 
स्सामीति । सौ tart aaa गन्त्वा अस्ुकरोगस्स नाम तुम्हे कि भेसज्जं 
करोथा ति पुच्छि। भथस्स ते यं वा तं वा रुक्खतञ्चारहि आचिक्खान्ति । सो तं 
आहरित्वा TAA NGA करोति | तं करोन्तस्सेवस्स रोगो बलवा अहोसि | 

This is from the Atthakatha or commentary by Buddhaghosha on 
the Dhammapada. It was written in the fifth century after Chtist, 
long after Pali had ceased to be a vernacular. The following is from 
the Dhammapada itself, which we have reason to believe is much more 
ancient :— 


129, सब्बे तसन्ति दृण्डस्स सब्बे भायन्ति मशुनो | 
अत्तान॑ उपमं कत्वा न ACT न घातये ॥ 
131. ganmi भूतानि यो दण्डेन विर्हिसाते i 
अत्तनो छुखमेसानो पेच सो न लभते स॒खं i 
133. मा वोच फरुसं काञ्चि वृत्ता पटिवदेय्यु di 
डुक्खा हि सारम्भकथा पटिद्ण्डा फुसेय्यु d i 
134. सचे नेसेसि अत्तानं कंसो उपहतो यथा i 
एस पत्तोसि निब्बानं सारम्भो ते न विज्ञाते tt 
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The Sanskrit of these passages is as follows :— 


आवस्त्यां किलादत्तपूर्वको नाम श्राह्मणोभूत। तेन कस्मैचिश्किचिद॒दत्तपूर्व तेन 
त्तमदत्तपुत्ंंकस्व्वेव समज्ञासत | तस्यैकपुबकोभूत्प्रियो मनोज्ञः । तस्य घोडशवर्ष- 
काले पाण्डुरोग उदपादि। माता पत्रमवलोक्य ANAN पुत्रस्य ते रोग TETAP 
कित्सयैनामित्याह । भवाति स चेदवैश्यमानेष्यामि भक्तवेतनं दातव्यं भविष्याति । त्वे 
मम धनच्छेदनं नावलोकयसि । अथ कि करिष्यसि ब्राह्मणेति । यथा मे धनच्छेदो 
न भवति तथा करिष्यामीति । स वैद्यानामान्तिकं गत्वामुकरोगस्य नाम यूयं कि 
Nasa कुरुथेस्यप्राक्षीत्‌ । अथास्य ते यद्दा तद्दा दृक्षस्वगाद्याचक्षते। स तवा- 
हृत्य पुत्रस्य भेषज्यं करोति | तत्कुवेत एवास्य रोगो बलवानभूत्‌ | 

129, सर्वे त्रसान्ति दण्डस्य सर्वे बिभ्यति मृत्योः i 
आस्मानमुपमां कृत्वा न हन्यान्न घातयेत्‌ ॥ 
131. gamma भूतानि यो दण्डेन विहिनस्ति। 
आत्मनः सुखमिच्छन्प्रेत्य स न लभते सुखम्‌ ॥ 
133. मा वोचः परुषं कंचिदृक्ताः प्रातिवदेयस्त्वाम्‌ | 
दुःखा हि संरम्भकथा प्रतिदण्डाः स्पृदो यस्त्वाम्‌ ॥ 
134. स चेन्नेरयस्यास्मानं कांस्यमुपहतं यथा | 
एष प्राप्तोसि निर्वाणं संरम्भस्ते न विद्यते ॥ 

“In S'rávasti there was a Brahman of the name of Adattapdrvaka, 
(“who had not given away anything before.) He never gave anything 
to anybody, whence they called him Adattapürvaka. A son was 
born to him, pleasing and delightful. When he was sixteen years old, 
he got jaundice. Seeing the son thus, the mother said, “ O Brahman, 
your eon has got a disease, put him under medical treatment." — *' Lady, 
if I get a physician, food and salary will have to be given to him. You 
do not see that this will entail expense" (lit. lessen my money). 
* What then will you do, Brahman?” “I will do what will not involve 
expense " (lessen my money). He then went to physicians and asked, 
“What medicine do you use against such and such a disease?" They 
spoke to him at random of the bark of some tree. He brought it 
and gave it asa medicine to his son. As he went on doing so, the 
disease was aggravated,” 

129. “All are afraid of being hurt, all fear death. Taking one's own 
self as a model, one should not kill and cause to be killed.” 

131. “ He, who looking to his own happiness, inflicts injury upon 
creatures that equally desire their happiness, does not obtain felicity 
after death.” 

133. “ Do not speak harshly to anybody ; they may speak to you in 
return. Forangry altercation is painful, and revenge will overtake you,” 
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131. If then, like a broken gong you will not stir yourself (utter), 
then you have reached Nirvána, and you will have no angry alter- 
cation. 

Ilere you will see a great many instances of the laws we laid down 
in the last lecture. And first, as regards phonetic corruption, we have 
in these passages 4 for 3p as in ga for gq, for क्त as भत्त for भक्त, and 
for Q as in पत्त for प्राप्त, and cq for त्प as in उप्पन्न for उत्पन्न. This 
change is usually called assimilation of consonants. In pronouncing 
a conjunct, one has to pass from one position of the vocal organs to 
another without letting off the breath checked or compressed in the 
first, an operation of great difficulty. The sound of the first member 
is indistinct, but when the second is a weak consonant, such as a nasal 
or a semi-vowel, it glides into the first almost as a vowel does, and thus 
the sound of the first acquires greater prominence. In the first. posi- 
tion, the vocal organs strike and press ngainst each other strongly, aud 
the momentum necessary for this effort is acquired by uttcring 
forcibly and with a jerk the vowel that precedes the conjunct, i. e. 
अ for instancein the word भक्त, just ns 8 man previous to striking and 
pressing anything with his fist moves the hand with force through some 
distance, The previous forvible vowel breath and the subsequent strong 
contact and pressure form the characteristic of a conjunct consonantal 
sound. This is the only way of rendering the two members at all dis- 
tinct, forthe first is thus uttered with the preceding vowel and the second 
with the following. Thus, भक्त if pronounced in the manner I have de- 
scribed becomes भक -त, but if the previous vowel sound is weak, it becomes 
भ-क्त, in which case,.in consequence of the absence of momentum, the 
pressure cannot be strong, and the conjunct character is not fully brought 
out. What we find in the Pali, therefore, is that the passage from one 
vocal position to another is avoided, and the more distinct sound ouly, 
whether of the first member or the second, is pronounced with this 
forcible previous vowel breath and the succeeding strong contact and 
pressure ; that is we have a conjunct as before, but it is made up not of 
two different letters, but of two of the same kind.  IIencethe instances 
noted nbove aud also धम्म for wa, "EH for जन्म, यञ्ञ for यज्ञ, सह tor 
शब्द, Tq for PAT foray”, मुग्ग for ax, अब्भुत for अद्भुत. लख््‌ for लब्ध, 
उक्का tor उल्का, अप्प for अल्प, तप्पन for तर्पण, अय्य for आर्य Kc. Bat an 
attempt is made to pronounce the other sound also, and such of its ele- 
ments as can go in with that which is uttered without involving change 
of position are transferred to it, that is, in effect the Pali speaker 
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treated ॥ conjunct consonant as one sound possessing the characteristics 
of both. Thus the heavy 80८७ or simple breath of सू, शू, and Qin the 
conjunets ER, ष्क्‌, Xp, V, स्तू, स्प्‌ and षप is combined with the distinct 
sounds ळ्‌, च्‌, दू, qd, and पू and we have सब्‌, छू, ठ्‌, थ्‌, and फ for those con- 
juncts; but when preceded by a vowel and pronounced with the usual 
conjunctal characteristic, they become qup, च्छ, E, er, and प्फू; as in 
सावत्यियं for श्रावस्त्याम्‌ and फुसय्य for स्पृद्देयु: 11 the above, and in खन्ध 
for स्कन्ध, TWEET for पुष्कर, TEST for पञ्चात्‌, अच्छरिय for आश्चर्य, Fee, 
for दिष्ट, gz for पृष्ट मत्थक for मस्तक, Tey for वस्त, फन्दन for स्पन्वून, and 
पुष्फ for पृष्प. In स्न, अ, ष्ण, स्म, इम, aud बम the consonantal portion of 
the distinct sounds, beiug made up of náda or intonated breath, the 
heavy svdsa or simple breath of the sibilant is first made heavy nda, 
that is, the sibilant is changed to the aspirate हू, and we have न्ह, og or 
महू for these conjuncts; as in पन्ह for qw, टण्ह for उष्ण, आम्ह for अस्मि. 
आम्ह for अइम, and गिम्ह for ग्रीष्म. These correspond to theaz, छ &c., 
in the above instances, and must like them be considered as simple 
sounds, and in our modern languages they are pronounced as such in 
certain places; but when preceded by a vowel they must have, as in other 
cases, the characteristic of conjunctal sounds, and be pronounced as 9f, 
vog or म्म्ह though they are not so written. 

I have already observed that when a following semi-vowel or nasal 
glides into the sound of the first consonant, this latter acquires pro- 
minence. But there are cases in which the semi-vowel यू does not so 
merge into the preceding ; and this takes place when itis preceded by ६ 
dental mute, The palatal यू and the labial व्‌ have since remote times 
been often pronounced in two ways, one in which the organs approach 
each other so closely that it is difficult to distinguish them from x and 
@; and another in which they are kept more distant. Hence the 
confusion between य्‌ and sr, and बू and 3 that we find so often in 
modern pronunciation and in the modern languages. The Bengali in- 
variably makes & of the Sanskrit यू and in most cases जू of य्‌ and the 
people of Northern India follow him to a great extent. In the Hindi we 
have many such ferms as जमना for यमुना, बांस for वंदा, बांझ for वन्ध्या. 

The heavy or close pronunciation of य्‌ is favoured by a preceding 
dental. In pronouncing letters of this class the tongue is nearly hori- 
zontal. Consequently, when after the formation of the dental mute it is 
moved upwards to form यू, the force with which it separates from the 
teeth carries it nearer to the palate than it should be. In the cerebral 
position, in which the tongue forms a curve with the concave side 
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inwards, the force with which its tip separates acts downwards ; hence if 
a 3I has to be pronounced afterwards, the effort is in no way aided, but, if 
possible, hindered. In this case, therefore, the sp is always light; and 
for a similar reason it is so when preceded by a guttural. It is also light 
when preceded by the dental न, since a large portion of the obstructed 
breath passes through the nose, and the tongue ia not separated from 
the teeth with any force. "Thus, in the word वैद्य in the passage I bave 
placed before you, and in अद्य, पद्य, &c., the य्‌ being heavy does not 
glide or merge into इ, and being the latter of two successive consonantal 
sounds, acquires greater distinctness ; and the preceding sound must in 
virtue ofthe lnws we have been examining communicate all its elements 
to it, except of course the organic position. The element that is com- 
municated in this case is the complete contact, wherefore the heavy यू 
becomes a complete a, and this, when pronounced like a conjunct, 
becomes 551. In such words as मध्य, वध्य, उपाध्याय &c., the preceding has 
got its heaviness of nda or tone to communicate besides the complete 
contact, and thus the ज becomes gr, and thence 337; and so we have 
मञ्झ, TS, उपज्ञाय &c. In mem, Fea, सत्य ४८. to the | formed as 
above must be added the hardness or évása of तु, i.e. the letter ज्ञ्‌ must 
be pronounced not with the glottis contracted but stretched, where- 
fore we have sp aud, with the conjunctal characteristic, &. Those words 
therefore become (Ag, पेच, and qaq. Ifu precedes instead ofa, the 
heavy évdsa required for its pronunciation is transferred to st, and so 
it becomes gr, and thence eg ; as in रच्छा for War, नेपच्छ for नेपथ्य &ट. 
The semi-vowel 3 is also heavily pronounced when it forms a conjunct 
with another semi-vowel, and thus we have Neq for qi, सब्ब for सवे, &c. 
There are also instances of this pronunciation when व is preceded by a 
dental mute as in उब्बेग for उद्देग, साब्भि for सद्धिः &c. In wu the 
preceding M, as in मध्य, transfers its heavy náda or tone to a, and 
makes it भू, and so we have उढभ्‌ ; but ऊध्वे is changed to उद्ध also. 

The conjunct ez, or aps must in some enses have been pronounced in 
ancient times like «3T, as it is invariably so pronounced by the lower 
classes of the Marathi people at the present day. This latter sound 
is easier to be made than क्ष, first because the passage from the guttural 
position of a to the palatal which is nearest to it is more natural than 
that to the more distant cerebral position of भ, and also because in the 
latter case, after the guttural contact the tongue has to be rounded 
and the tip brought near the cerebral position. Thus, the whole 


weight of that organ has to be supported; while in the case of set, 
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when its middle approaches the palatal position in pronouncing wf, the 
forepart falls into a natural position, and no effort is required to hold it 
there. Now in this sz, the sound of a, being the latter of the two, 
is by the general rule more distinct than the other ; and the complete 
contact of कू being transferred to it, it becomes छू, because sibilants 
are produced by heavy érása as the hard aspirates are, and thence 
Hy ; as in तच्छक for तक्षक, छण for क्षण in the sense of ‘a festival,’ ST 
for sr, &c. In such words as वत्स and अप्सरस्‌, the prevailing sound is 
that of सू, which, with the complete contact of the preceding त्‌ and q 
ought to become थू, as हा becomes gr in the above case, on the theory 
that स्‌ is a dental. But it is not properly a dental, since it is formed 
not at the root of the upper teeth as त, थू, दू, &c. are, but considerably 
above, and not by the tip of the tongue but by a part of it further 
inwards, which is made into a curve, having its convex side upwards, 
and brought near to that position. In this last respect it resembles 
the palatals, though the part of the tongue employed in their case is 
still further inwards, ze. the middle. The sibilant स्‌, therefore, has 
no mute corresponding to it in the sounds of the Sanskrit and Pali 
languages. The Marathi dento-palatals “ख, 'छू, "स्‌, EL, answer to it 
completely, being formed in the same position as itself; so that सू, 
when the organic contact is complete, should become the Maráthi 

But these sounds nre unknown to the Páli; the speakers of that 
language could not pronounce the Marathi dento-palatals, as the 
Gujarátis and other northern nations cannot at the present day; and 
just as these turn them into pure palatals, so did their ancestors. 
Hence, that sound which should properly be tbe dento-palatal 'छ 
became the palatal छ, and we have वच्छ for qeu, अच्छरा for अप्सरस्‌, 
and मच्छर for मत्सर. 

The dentals following a g in a Sanskrit word are in Pali often changed 
to cerebrals ; as in agit for वर्धते, qefa £०7 बर्तते, ERIGI for छर्दति, अह 
for अर्थ &c. Here, as in the cases we have examined, the distinct sound 
is by the general rule the second, as we may observe even from the 
optional form वत्तति for वर्तते, and अस्थ for अर्थ. But, as before re- 
marked, in all these Pali transformations of Sanskrit conjuncts we see 
an attempt to pronounce both the members. When the speaker, being 
about to put the vocal organs into the position necessary for the utterance 
of the first letter, which he has first heard though indistinctly, sees 
that the second which he has distinctly heard cannot be produced there, 
he gives it up, and then passes immediately to the next position. 
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But if, at the first, he thinks he can produce something like the 
second sound, which he has distinctly heard, he pronounces the 
letter there, and does not give up that position. ‘Thus in pronouncing 
तप्‌, he feels that nothing like the sound q can be produced at the 
position of र्‌, and hence gives it up, and passing on to the lips forms 
aq; but in qå the z that he pronounces at the cerebral point 
sounds a great deal more like त्‌ than q and therefore he does not pass 
on to the dental position. But such of the Pali speakers as could 
distinguish between q and < did not stop at the cerebral position to 
pronounce their conjunct, but passed on to the dental; hence the 
optional forms we have noticed. Such words as मित्र, सत्र, भद्र, &c., 
differ from xd, "d &c., in having the र्‌ after the distinct sound, so 
that the speaker resorts first to the dental position, and uttering the 
distinct sound there, is not carried away by the following T to the 
cerebral position, the sound of being weaker. But if in the same 
word a dental follows such a conjunct, that dental is changed to the 
corresponding cerebral; as in qfz for प्राति and पठम for प्रथम. The 
cerebral element of these words hns made a distiuct impression on the 
speaker's ear, and he is conscious that his transformation of प्र into ष 
which was necessitated by his inherent inability to pronounce the two 
consonants together, has not brought it out. He therefore realizes 
it by changing the following ff and थ to Rand. But if a consonant 
of another species follows, or if the conjuuct ends the word, he cannot 
give effect to this impression. 

The conjuncts in which the second sound is weak and consequently 
gives way to the first are क्यू, ख्य, ग्य, प्या, भ्य, दय, स्य्‌, ऋ, प्र, च्‌, द्र, प्र, ए, 
ख, श, ख, ह, क, जत्‌, स्व्‌, हू, ष्व्‌, इव्‌, Sc. which have a semi-vowel for their 
latter member, and gr, स्म्‌, T.R, &c., which have 8 nasal. Thus, we have 
सक for Wey ० शाक्य, अक्खान for आख्यान, Ara for योग्य, कुप्प for कुप्य, 
अब्भन्तर for अभ्यन्तर, पस्सति for पद्ययति, तस्स for तस्य, सह for am, 
अग्ग for अभ, मित्त for मित्र, अहक for आद्रेक, गिद्ध for ma, विष्प for विप्र, 
अब्भ for अश्र, अस्सम for आश्रम, अस्सव for आखव, सुक for शुक, पक्क for 
पक्क, पज्जलाते for प्रश्‍वलाते, नीलत्त for नीलत्व, विदेस for विद्वेष, अद्धा for 
अध्वा, अस्स for अश्व &०., and अग्गि for आमि, अत्ता for आत्मा, छद for 
ww, सोप्प for स्वम, &e. The semi-vowel a after ain going out turns the 
न्‌ into the palatal 37, this latter representing the combined effect of 
both; as in अज्ञ for अन्य, राजज्ञ for राजन्य, &c. 

We have noticed above the change of at to च्छ, but more frequently 
it is transformed into eq. This change is due to the latter q being 
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pronounced not incorrectly like er, but correctly as a cerebral sound, 
which being hollow and undistinguishable is lost in the sound of 
a. This last is distinctly heard, and the effect of gis only to add 
heavy svésa to it and render it सवू; and thus the whole becomes 
Rq, as in रुक्ख for वृक्ष, SEAT for लक्षण, TFA for पक्ष, ४c. Upon the 
principles we have laid down, it does not matter whether the Sanskrit 
conjunct is composed of two or three consonants, since what is done in 
the Piliis to reproduce only the distinct consonantal sound with the 
other attendant characteristics; and thus we have og for क्ष्ण or SY as 
in सण्ह for war and qfew for qrftey, and म्ह 107 क्ष्म asin पम्ह for 
पक्षम in which words the last is the distinct sound, and sq for क्ष्म as 
in लक्खी for लक्ष्मी, where the म्‌ must have been pronounced so as to 
merge into the preceding at. 

A Sanskrit conjunct at the beginning of a word is reduced to a single 
letter ; and the reason is obvious. For as I have alrendy observed the 
distinctive characteristic of & conjunct consists in the previous vowel 
being pronounced with rapidity and force, and in the subsequent strong 
pressure of the vocal organs which is rendered possible by the 
momentum acquired by that forcible utterance. 1६ is the repro- 
duction of this characteristic that makes a single consonant that is 
pronounced at any oneof the vocal positions, look like a double. When 
n previous vowel does not exist, that is, when a conjunct begins a word, 
this characteristic cannot be reproduced; hence there is no double 
consonant. Thus, we have खलित for स्खालित, कमेण for क्रमेण, भमर for 
भ्रमर, फस्स for स्पर्श kc. 

You will have seen that in all the changes of conjunct consonants 
which we haveexamined, no element of the two sounds is omitted by the 
Pali speakers. They had not the patience to hear and reproduce the two 
consonants immediately after each other, by putting their vocal organs 
into two different positions, or laboured under a physical inaptitude 
for doing so, their tongue not being sufficiently trained for the successive 
movements, But short of this, all the constituents of the sound, the 
80686, light and heavy, the completeness of contact, and the force of 
utterance, are represented in their pronunciation, and the amount of 
muscular exertion involved is the same as in the case of the original, 
This may be called the energetic mode of pronouncing conjuncts. There 
are, however, 8 few instances in which the components are separated 
by inserting a vowel between them. Thus Sanskrit सूक्ष्म is changed to 
TYR, औष्मिक to rara, छेष्म to सिलेसम, स्मराते to सुमराति, »fr and डी 
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६० सिरी and हिरी, बैल्व to बेलुव, and ओऔपक्रेषिक to ओपसिलेसिक. The 
separating vowel is generally such as can be easily pronounced along 
with the previous or the following consonant, that is, belongs to the same 
organic position as either. Thus in the first four instances we have the 
labial उ in the syllables खु and gg owing to the influence of the following 
a. The conjuncts ये and & are almost invariably dissolved into Ra ni रह 
as in कारिय, अरिय, छुरिय, विरिय ९०. ard अरह, गरहा, बरिह Ke. for कार्ये, 
अये or आये, qu, वीयं ४८. and अहे, TET, बहे Sc. ; and in one or two in- 
stances we have the first change when the यू is preceded by a consonant 
other than इ, asin चेतिय for Seq, This change is to some extent due to 
पाल्य being pronounced weak, ¿.e. almost like F. Iu the same way, we 
have fasta, सिलेस, सिलाघा, किलेस, क्रिलन्त, गिलान', मिलान, पिलुवाते, 
सुपिन, सिनिद्ध, नहान or सिनान ४९ , for झोक, भेष, STAT, केश, छान्त, ग्लान, 
म्लान, TATA CAG, स्विग्ध, स्नान Xc. This mode of utterance wants the force 
of the one we have examined, but both the sounds of a conjunct are 
clearly reproduced in it. You will have observed that the secoud 
member of the conjunct dissolved in this way is what may be called an 
imperfect consonnut, ze. a semi-vowel, aspirate, or nasal, in pro- 
nouncing which the breath is not completely stopped. They there- 
fore act like a vowel, and render the sound of the first consonant 
comparatively distinct and audible, but are not so wenk themselves as to 
melt away into that sound. Hence both the sounds are audible, but 
the Pali speaker not being able to put his vocal organs into two 
consonantal positions successively, as we have seen, reproduced the two 
sounds by interposing a vowel betweeu them. But when in some 
cases the second member was weakly pronounced it melted away into 
the first, and so we have the optional forms विस्सराते for विस्मराते, 
सेम्ह 1०7 श्लेष्म, सोप्प for eqq &c. When, however, its pronunciation 
became stronger than that of the first, it prevailed, and so we have 
se for कार्य and अय्य for आये. 

Some conjuncts appear also unchanged in this dialect ; as gp in the 
words ब्रह्म, ग्रवीति, aud ्रुहेति, व्य in व्याधि, व्यग्ध, व्यग्ग Sce, Tin TUE, 
चुवाति, and gq, स्न in स्नेह Sc. Such as have a nasal for their first 
member aud a mute for the second are also unchanged, since the 
nasal, even according to the rules of Sanskrit, belongs to the same 
organic position as the mute. 

We will now proceed to notice the changes of single consonants. An 
unaspirate is changed to an aspirate when it is followed in the same 
word by a sibilant ; ns in ptg for परशु, Hee tor परुष, फुस्स lor JA, 
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gan णि gent, qu for aq &c. The heavy svdsa that forms a 
constituent of the sibilant sound has made such a strong impression 
on the ear of the hearer, that he immediately prepares himself to let 
it out, and thus uses it even in pronouncing the letters which precede 
the sibilant and do not require it, The pronunciation of a word is 
rendered easier by transferring one of the elements of a sound to 
another or others, that is, by assimilating them to each other as much 
as possible, In a few instances the simple brenth or écása of a pre- 
vious surd is transferred to the following, originally a sonant, as in 
थकेति for स्थगयाति. The cerebral unaspirated sonant डू, between two 
vowels is softened into the corresponding semi-vowel क्र, as in ताळन for 
area, fra for Grea, तळाक for तडाऋ kc. This peculiarity distin- 
guished the old Vedic Sanskrit also; and the sound exists in the 
modern Marátli and Gujarátf, though it is unknown to the other ver- 
naculars. 

I have already given instances in which the cerebral र्‌ of a previous 
syllable in going out changes the dental of the following to a cerebral, 
aud to thes: f may now add निगंण्ड for Pien, quz for वृन्त, कर for कृत 
&c. In some instances, this change takes place without such nn influ- 
encing cause, as in Safa and Ya for Fafa and gat, and डाह for दाह. 
The same phenomenon is observable in some conjuncts, as in Prag for 
विदग्ध, हेहा for अधस्ताद्‌, and ठा or £T £07 स्थाः in the several derivatives 
from that rootas ठाति, ठायीं, उर्डान &c. The dental nasal q is aleo similarly 
changed (णू in a few cases, as in आण, ओणत, भोणीत, सणिक 0 ज्ञांन, 
अवैंनत, अवनींत, Tak: &c. The operation of this process is very limited, 
but still it exists and cannot be accounted for in any other way than 
by supposing that the vocal organs or the vocal habits of the Pali 
speakers were more adapted for the production of cerebral sounds, or, 
iu other words, the people had a natural aptitude for them. 

Sanskrit st aud चू are changed to 4, which is the only sibilant 
in the language. This change involves an economy of effort. 
The tongue in its several movements becomes a lever with the 
fulcrum at the inner end where it is fixed in the mouth, and the weight 
in its centre of gravity. The advantage increases with the distance 
trom the fulcrum of the point which is moved, that is, the point where 
power is applied. Hence gutturals are the most disadvantageous, pala- 
tals next, and dentals, the least. The cerebrals being pronounced by 
rounding the tongue and raising it very high, it is a question whether 
this additional effort dues not neutralise the advantage thev possess 
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over the palatals by their position being more distant. Thus is the 
wenkest of the sibilants. But in the Páli the change is so universal 
that we must suppose a special inaptitude in the speakers of that lan- 
guage for pronouncing शू and छू, as we had to suppose in the case of the 
conjuncts. When, however, in a few cases the peculiarity of the palatal 
छू was distinctly perceived, and it was felt that the substituted स्‌ did not 
bring it out, that sibilant was changed to the corresponding mute of its 
position, i.e. to छू, which resembles झू in the heaviness of the simple 
breath required for pronouncing it. We have thus t$ for शव, छक for 
waa, and छाप for arg. The change of SW ‘six’ to छ is also to be 
similarly accounted for, I have already remarked that sometimes & 
must at an early period have been pronounced very much like श. 
Besides these changes there are solitary instances of others, such 
as the softening or toning of surds as in मूग for मूक, or the dropping 
of the mute element of the sonant aspirates as in होति and हेष्टा for भवाति 
and अधस्तात्‌. But these will be more fully discussed in connection 
with the Prákrits and the vernaculars, in which these processes have 
& much wider range. 

The vowel s is changed to अ as in कसि for कृषि, तण्हा for तृष्णा, गह 
for गृह, घत for घृत, TY for meg ४८, ; to इ as in दिह for दृष्ट, तिण for तृण 
मिग for मृग, तित्ति for तृप्ति , गिद्ध for qw &c. ; and to उ ns in we for FT, 
ag for By, मसा for मृषा, Fa for वृष, Ae for gfe &c, The last change 
generally takes place when the vowel is preceded by a labial; so that 
the vocal position of the consonant influences that of the vowel. When 
there is no such influence, it is changed to अ and डू. Now, the vowel 
ऋ is composed of a consonantal and a vowel element, the former of 
which is subordinated to the latter. On this account it does not give 
to the consonant to which it is added the character of a conjunct, and 
the preceding vowel is not rendered heavy. In Pali this consonantal 
element disappears in virtue of the inherent inability which we 
have considered at such length of passing from one vocal position to 
another without letting off the breath ; but the previous consonant is 
not doubled because the usual character of a conjunct is absent. Or 
the disappearance may be accounted for by the fact that the conso- 
nantal element is so subordinated to the vowel element as to escape 


5 This fact is accounted for by the authors and the commentators of tho 
Prátiéákhyas by supposing that the vowel element envelops the V on all sides 
४.९. precedes it and follows it. (See Vij. Pr. Ind. St. V. 145 and Ath. Pr. 
Whitney, I. 37.) 
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notice, and that the letter, asa whole, is difficult to pronounce. The 
vowel element of क is pronounced by bringing the root of the tongue in 
contact with the root of the palate, i.e. in the position of the gutturals ; 
nnd is unrepresented independently in the Sanskrit or Páli Alphabet. 
lence it is pronounced either lower down, in the position of अ, or higher 
up in that of हू, while it is sometimes carried so far to the outside as 
the position of उ, especially when a labial precedes. That the cerebral or 
q element did exist, and was occasionally perceived by the Pali speakers 
is proved by such examples as रिते for ऋते and रुक्ख for वक्ष, and also 
by the circumstance that in sume cases, though it disappears, it changes 
the following dental to a cerebral, as in qfy for वृद्धि, विसट for विछत,कट 
for कृत &c. From these observations it would appear that the vowel we 
have been considering must have been in those days pronounced just 
in the manner in which Marathi Pandits of the present day pronounce 
it, and not like भर, इर, र or रि as is supposed by several European 
scholars. If घृत were really qq, or मग, मिर्ग, the Pili corruptions 
would be gd or मिग्ग ; and if सुकृत were QRT, or ATT, ताद्रिश we should 
have gd or afta instead of सुकत and तादिस, and there is no reason 
why ऋतु and ऋषि should have lost their रु and become gg and इसि if 
they were really pronounced like fig or tg and Ra or efq.' 

The sounds of the Sanskrit diphthongs ऐ and आऔँ are like those of 
SIX and अड uttered rapidly, i.e. without allowing any appreciable time 
to elapse between the two elements. In forming st, the tongue and 
the lips are in a natural position, the lips, however, not being closed 
but a little opened; while ह requires that the middle of the tongue 
should be brought close to the palate, and उ, that the lips should be 
completely rounded. Hence, in pronouncing ऐ and आऔँ it is necessary 
to pass from one vocal position immediately to another, a process of 
which, as we have seen, the Páli speakers were incapable. These 
diphthongs are therefore changed to ए and ओ which partake of the 
character of both the components. In the formation of ए the tongue 
is not horizontal as in the case of अ; its middle is raised up but not 
brought so close to the palate as in the case of g. Similarly, in pro- 
nouncing sif the lips are not so completely rounded as in the forma- 
tion of ड; neither are they in a natural position as in the case of अ. 
These sounds, therefore, being produced in a position between those 


7 The explanation of this vowel sound and the others that follow is based 
upon the mode in which we Maráthás pronounce them at the present day, and 
which is sanctioned by the PratiéAkhyas. 
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of अ and हु, and sq and उ, combine the characteristics of both, but are 
simple, i.e., formed in one position only. Thus we have & for 
शैल, तेल for तैल, Kae for कैवते, खोम for क्षौम, कोसेय्य for कौशेय, मोलि 
for मौलिं &०. Similarly अय and अब frequently become ए and ओ; as 
in Hurd for कथयाति, TATA for पूजयति, नेति for नयाते, ओधि for अवधि, 
झकास for SATATA, arta for नवनीत &c. The sounds of these 
dissyllables differ from those of ® and आऔँ in this respect that the sq of 
the former is not rapidly pronounced as is that involved in these 
diphthongs; or, in the words of the grammarians, the value of the first 
Ə is one mátrá and of the other one-half. In the same way the s of 
the two dissyllables is followed by the semi-vowels यू and zr, while that 
ofr and sm has the corresponding vowels gand उ after it. When अय 
and भव are hastily pranounced, this distinction disappears, and these 
dissyllables assyrae the form of the diphthongs ऐ aud sif, which by the 
rule just discussed become ए and sit 

A long vowelis shortened when it is followed by a double consonant ; 
as in मग्ग for मार्ग, पत्त for प्राप्त, KATA for ईक्षण, aha for कोरत, तिब्ब 
for तीव्र, रुक्ख for रूक्ष, FA for qa &c. The strong pressure that 
13 necessary for the pronunciation of a conjunot caunot be properly 
exerted, as formerly observed, without momentum, for the acquisi- 
tion of which the previous vowel has to be uttered with force and 
with a jerk. For this purpose a short vowel alone is fitted, but if 
* long one precedes, its utterance being by its nature slow and 
weak, the organs for want of momentum do not strike against each 
other with force, and hence the pressure they exert is weak. But 
the Pali speaker, catching from his Sanskrit teacher only the 
generally strong nature of the pressure involved in the utterance 
of conjuncta, realized it to the fullest possible extent without stopping 
to observe how much it was impaired by the length of the previous 
vowel, by pronouncing the previous vowel with force and rapidity, and 
thus rendering it short, And in this way the real quantity of the 
syllable is not diminished. Though the vowel is short the vocal 
organs take some time ta emerge from the close contact and the strong 
pressure resulting from its forcible utterance, and hence the whole syl- 
able gay, for instance, in F@M, has the metrical value af a long vowel, 
i.e. is equal to two máfras or. syllabic instants. In the original ईक्षण, 
on the contrary, the pressure in the pronunciation of af being weaker in 
‘consequence of the slowness of the previous vowel utterance occupies less 
time; so that in the one case the shortness of the vowel is accompanied 
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by a longer duration of the contact, and in the other the length of the 
vowel is attended by a shorter duration of the contact. The change, 
then, we have been considering, is due to the pressure necessary for the 
formation of the conjunetal sounds in these words, having made a strong 
impression on the ear of the Pili speaker. When, however, the length 
of the vowel prevailed, and neutralized the pressure to such an extent 
as to render it incapable of attracting attention, the conjunct came to 
be in the condition of one standing at the beginning of a word ; and like 
it preserved only the more distinct sound and dropped the other, leav- 
ing the long vowel unchanged. We have thus सीस for ate, दीघ for 
दीर्घ, सासप 1०7 सर्षप, &c. It is, however, clear that a long vowel followed 
by a double consonant is an impossibility in Pali. A Sanskrit conjunct, 
whenever it made a distinct impression, was pronounced with the 
usual characteristics of that sound, viz., the previous rapid and forcible 
vowel utterance and the subsequent strong contact and strong pressure, 
the perceptible effect of which was the shortening of the previous 
vowel and the doubling of the following consonant. 

Without the momentum acquired from the force and rapidity of the 
previous vowel utterance, the Pali speaker could not form a strong contact 
and exert strong pressure, that is, without a short preceding vowel they 
could not pronounce a double consonant. If then the Pali has such words 
as तेत्तिस ( त्रयस्त्रित्‌), सेहि (fa), नेत्त (नेत्र), सोत्थिय (ओजिय ), 
योंग्गा (योग्या), MFA &0., it follows that the vowels ए nd भो 
were in such cases pronounced short. Similarly, when before doubles 
€ and उ are changed to them, as they often do, they must be short. 
This change of हु and उ to T and अः arises from the fact that the 
force and rapidity or the jerk with which the current of breath is sent 
up to pronounce the former vowels is apt to prevent the tongue from 
rising as close to the palate or thelower lip tothe upper, as is necessary 
for the formation of ¥ or उ, or they are apt to be forced down by the cur~ 
rent. And and aif differ from g and उ' simply in the distance between the 
pronouncing organs being greater. This change, therefore, really involves 
au economy, since the effort to raise up the tongue and the lowerlip across 
the strong current of breath blowing above, is saved. We have thus, 
Sire for उष्ट्‌, Great for gent, पोत्थक for पुस्तक, सोण्ड for कुण्ड, IFA 
for निष्क. नेस्तिस for निर्त्रश, "epp for Pray &०. In some cases both 
vowels are in use, as in the word TAG which has another form निक्ख.- 
Sometimes, especially before द्व, was invariably pronounced short, 
though no conjunet followed, and to make up for the loss of quantity thus 
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occasioned the consonant was doubled ; as in थेय्य for स्थेय, गेय्य 9 गेय, 
कोसेथ्य for कोशेय &c. The vowel ओ was also similarly treated in a few 
cases, as in ओस्स जाति for भवसजाते. Thus then not only has the Pili a 
short ए and sif, but the speakers of the language seem to have possessed 
a predilection for those sounds. Besides the changes we have examined, 
there are stray examples of others, such as qp and उच्छु for इषु and 
Tar, in which thes of the following syllable influences the utterance 
of the first vowel, सोप्प for स्वभ, in which the semi-vowel q is dissolved 
into the corresponding vowel उ, and thence transformed to short झो, 
मोर for मयूर, in which the यू being lightly pronounced loses its con- 
sonantal character and the vowel ऊ with the preceding sq forms sip, 
and others. 

You will thus have observed that the phonetic changes which Sanskrit 
words undergo in passing into the Páli may be brought under a few 
general rules. There are not such various and extensive corruptions 
both of vowels and consonants as we find in the later dialects and in the 
modern vernaculars. It has been estimated that two-fifths of the Pali 
vocabulary are composed of pure Sanskrit words, and the remaining three- 
fifths, of words altered in one or other of the modes explained above. 
The conclusion to be drawn from these facts is that when the Pali was in 
use, the tradition of the original Sanskrit was not distant ; the words, so 
to say, did not stray away long from the mother-language, so as to 
undergo extensive alterations. 1180, how isit that some of the changes 
such as the transformation of ऐ and sjtinto ए and आ and the assimila- 
tion of consonants are so universal, the first being without any exception, 
and the second with but a few unimportant ones? The principle which 
gaides phonetic change is the economy of effort, understanding the 
word in its widest sense. This economy is observable in the two kinds 
of changes, as well as in the transformation of surds into sonants, the 
elision of consonants or of some of their elements, the assimilation of 
the vowels or the single consonants that make up १ word, and in 
several other processes. But in the Pali there are very few instances 
of some of these, and none at all of others. The language had not 
a sufficiently long duration of independent existence to bring them into 
extensive operation. If, then, the two processes we have noticed are 
found in full play in that dialect, the reason must be sought for in the 
vocal peculiarities of the people who spoke it. Though they heard 
conjunct consonants and the diphthongs i and sit pronounced by 
the speakers of Sanskrit, as correctly as the other letters which 
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they did not corrupt, their organs were not fitted to utter them. These 
peculiarities may have been natural or acquired. If natural, the people 
who first corrupted Sanskrit into the Pali must have belonged to an 
slien. race which came into close contact with the Aryns and learnt 
their language. If they were acquired, a branch of the same A ryan 
race must be supposed to have been isolated in some part of the couutry, 
and to have developed them, in consequence of being cut off from the 
main body. But this supposition must be rejected for the reasons 
that have been already given. Such complete isolation as could give 
rise to new vocal peculiarities must be expected to have occasioned 
greater phonetic decay in other respects than is observable in the 
Pali. And our analysis of the Sanskrit conjunctal and the Pali double 
sounds favours the first view. For, we have seen that these latter 
represent all the elements of the former, but they are combined in a 
sound produced in one vocal position only. The Pali speakers 
endeavoured to reproduce the sound of a conjunct faithfully, their 
pronunciation was not weak, as is that prevailing in modern times, but 
energetic and correct in every other respect ; but they could not combine 
energy of utterance with two successive movements of the vocal organs. 
This could only be because their organs were not sufficiently trained 
for the purpose; in other words, because the sounds were foreign to 
them. The condition of men who have to learn the language of others 
js similar to that of children, whose organs of speech are being exer- 
cised for the first time, Healthy children whose utterance is energetic, 
pronounce the conjuncts almost in the same way ns the Pali speakers 
did. And there is another instance in History of an nlien race having 
treated the sounds of the language of a civilized community in just the 
same way. The Barbarians who overran Italy and developed the Italian 
from the Latin, showed the same inability to pronounce the Latin 
conjuncts, and assimilated them as our Pili ancestors did. 

1f this supposition is correct, we must find other traces of the pecu- 
liarities of this alien race. And such we do find. The existence of the 
short ए and ओ in the Pali, and the predilection the people showed 
for them, as well as the change of dentals to cerebrals without any 
influencing cause, are similarly to be attributed to the natural rocal 
tendencies of the people. These sounds must have existed and played 
an important part in the original language of this people, so that they 
were unable to shake them off entirely, even when they left their own 
tongue and learned that of the more civilized Aryas with whom they 
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came to be closely incorporated. Ifthe original Pali speakers belonged 
to the same race as the Dravidians of Southern India of the present 
day, we have a renson to believe that their native tongue contained 
them ; for they exist in the Dravidian languages and are very charac- 
teristic of them. 

We shall also find in the Pali, and even in the passage placed before 
you, examples of another phenomenon presented by a growing language. 
Several new words, unknown to Sanskrit, but formed from Sanskrit 
roots, have come into use. Such is मनापो, derived very likelv from 
मनस्‌ ‘mind’ or ‘heart,’ and आप्‌ “to obtain’ “to meet,’ so that the word 
signifies ‘something that comes up to the wishes of the heart,’ * pleas- 
ing.’ The word सचे is from चेत्‌ with स prefixed, which सf seems to be 
the same as the nominative singular of the masculine of तद्‌. For, it is 
so used in Sanskrit before चेत्‌, though it has there an independent sense ; 
asing चेन्सुनिकौहित्रस्तङक्षणोपपन्नः (Sakuntala). Often used together in 
this way, the two words formed 8 compound expression, and the inde- 
pendent character of & being forgotten, it came to be looked upon ns 
one word. In the same way, सर्ति must have come into existence 
from the frequent use of such expressions as तस्सन्तिकं, AVATAR 
&c. made up of the genitive singular of a noun or pronoun ending ia 
अं and अन्तिक. The portion सान्ति then came to be regarded as an 
independent word, and was used as such. Another new word is फासु or 
Cra ‘agreeable,’ ‘pleasant,’ corresponding to such a Sanskrit word 
as eqq] or era] formed from the analogy of such verbal derivatives 
as भिक्षु. इच्छु, or लाषुक, पातुक Ec. and meaning ‘that which is or 
deserves to be touched,’ or ‘ pleasant to the touch.’ Other instances nre 
पिलन्धन ‘an ornament, पेय्याल ' plentiful’ &c. 

We will now proceed to the examination of Pali grammar. When 
after years of successive crentive efforts, the language of our Áryan 
ancestors came to be so rich in all kinds of grammatical forms, as the 
Vedic or middle Sanskrit is, it became cumbrous, nnd the tendency set 
in, as we have seen, of dropping away some of them and rendering the 
grammar simpler. The duals of both nouns and verbs are uunecessary ; 
the occasions for using them do not often present themselves. Hence, 
even in Sanskrit, their use must have been rare, and the Páli which in 
its original form at least, must be taken to represent the curreut usnge; 
has dropped them away altogether, But. the manner in which the 
process of simplication is” principally carried on is by the use of false 
analogies, Thus in Sanskrit, vouns ending in g and 3 of the neuter 
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Render prefix 4 to the terminations of the vowel cases. But in Pali it 
is added to those of the corresponding cases of masculine nouns also, 
as in मखुनो for graji: in the passage before us, Similarly, from the 
analogy of neuter nouns in भ्र which form their nominative and aceusa- 
tive singular by adding मु, the pronouns यद and ay come to have यं 
and d for the corresponding cases, instead of the Sanskrit T and तद्‌. 
In Sanskrit, the conjugation that is very often used is the first in which 
37 is tacked on to the root in the special tenses, because it embraces a 
large number of the most ordinary roots. Here, in our passage, we find 
the analogy extended to the root हस the present tense of which is in 
the mother dialect formed by inserting न between the two letters, and 
adding the termination to the final (हिनस्ति 3rd person singular), and 
we have हिसंति. The root ज्ञा takes the form of aif in the present and 
other special tenses, and to it is added the conjugational sign ना, so 
that it becomes ज्ञाना. Now, this special form is generalized, and used 
in other. tenses also, such as the Aorist and the Future. Thus, we 
have here सैज्ञानिस, the Aorist 3rd person plural of ज्ञा, and in other 
places we find ज्ञानिस्सति as one of the forms of the Future. The 
special forms इच्छ, TEA, शृण, बुध्य, and qag are similarly generalized, 
the last four being phonetically changed to qe, सुण, बुज्झ, and TH. 
In the same way in forming the causative of a root प्‌ or आप is ‘added 
in Sanskrit to roots ending in MT and to a few others. It is extended 
to all roots in the Pili, and thus we have तिकिच्छापोहि for चिकि rera 
in the above. The termination स्वा of the absolutive is, in Sanskrit, 
replaced by य when a root has a preposition prefixed to it. But 
here no such distinction is observed, and ह्वा is used in all cases. The 
operation of this law of false analogies is very extensive in the grammar 
of the Pali and the later Prákrits; and by its means new forms have 
been made up instead of those current in the primitive language. But 
side by side with these, we often find the latter also in use corrupted by 
the usual phonetic laws, and having a sort of isolated existence, since 
they transgress the general rule that has newly come into operation. 
Thus, we have ज्ञानि स्साते, पस्सिस्सति, and लमिस्सति according to the law 
of analogy ; but ञास्सति from ज्ञास्यति, qrafa from द्रक्ष्याति, and लच्छाति 
from लप्स्यते, are also in use. These three processes then, viz., the 
dropping away of forms not required for the expresaion of the current 
ordinary thought, the formation of new ones on the principle of analogy, 
and the preservatiou of the old ones in what may be called an isolated 
or petrified condition, have contributed to the formation of the 
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grammar of this and the succeeding languages. With these preliminary 
observations, [ will now hastily pass under review the principal points 
in the grammar of this dialect.’ 

The Pili has lost the dual, and also the dative and ablative cases, 
except of masculine and neuter nouns ending in sf. The only occasion 
when the first is ordinarily used is when ‘ giving’ is expressed, but the 
genitive ease has such a comprehensive signification in Sanskrit that 
it denotes the dative relation also, and is often used in that sense. 
Most of the relations expressed by the ablative are denoted by the 
instrumental, and for the expression of the peculiar ablative sense, viz., 
the separation of one thing from another, the particle तस्‌ had come 
into very general use, even in the parent language. The genitive and 
instrumental thus took up the place of those two cases. But people do 
not forget what they have frequent occasion to use, The great ma- 
jority of nouns in Sanskrit end in अ, and of these the singular is 
oftener used than the plural. Hencethe singulars of the dative and 
ablative of these nouns are preserved in the Pali, notwithstanding the 
operation of the causes that drove away these cases from other places. 
The 3 of the termination of the instrumental plural is optionally 
changed to f. The locative singular of masculine and neuter nouns 
ending in a vowel is formed by adding the pronominal termination 
स्मिन्‌, phonetically changed to स्मि and म्हि; and the ablative श्मात्‌ in the 
form of स्मा or म्हा is used optionally in the case of nouns in sy. The 
termination ह्य of the genitive singular of this class of nouns is genera- 
lized, and in the form of & applied to all nouns of the masculine and 
neuter genders. It should be remembered that in accordance with the 
general rule, the Sanskrit grammatical forms drop the final consonant, 
including a visarga, in passing into the Pili. The nasal ख is changed 
to an anusvira, and since this, like a conjunct consonant, necessitates 
the rapid utterance of the preceding vowel and renders it heavy, the 

owel is shortened. We have thus q for नाम, स्स for स्याम, यं for ara 
kc. The of स्मिन्‌ and of the syllable अन्‌ occurring in some of the 
cases is also changed to an anusviira, 

Masculine Nouns ending in M. The nominative singular always ends 
in sf. [0 Sanskrit we have this form before a short sf or a sonant 
only. ere it is generalized. The accusative plural ends in ए as af 
When the final consonant is dropped according to the usual phonetic 
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rules, the Sanskrit nominative and accusative plurals become exactly 
alike. To distinguish the one from the other, therefore, this form is 
appropriated in the Pali for the latter. The ए appears to be the 
termination of the nominative plural of pronouns, and it is transferred 
to nouns in the anme way as the others we have noticed above. But it 
is used here in au accusative sense. The forms of the singular and 
plural of the nominative of neuter nouns, and of the plural of many 
more, are the same as those of the accusative in Sanskrit, and this fact 
must have led to a tendency to liken the two cases in other places also. 
Hence the pronominal nominative came to be used like an accusative, 
We shall directly see this tendency to confuse the two cases manifested 
more clearly as regards the plural, and it may be remarked that 88 
regards both the numbers it went on increasing at each successive 
stage, until in the latest Prakrit and in the vernaculars the distinction has 
entirely disappeared. The termination of the instrumental plural is 
एभि as in gf, or with the mute element dropped, ह which is traced 
to the Vedic एभिः in such forms as देवेनिः But it may be explained 
otherwise. The Sanskrit जद: becomes gw by the dropping of the 
visarga and the change of the diphthong to ए, and this is the same as 
the locative singular, and is by no means distinctive of an instrumental 
sense. Hence to ga was added the instrumental termination मि or fg 
which all other nouns in Sanskrit and Pali take. The other cases are 
the same as in Sanskrit, subject to the general remarks made above. 
The ablative and locative singulars have the new pronominal forms in 
स्मा or म्हा and féņ or म्हि in addition to the old ones. In the vocative 
singular, the final 37 is optionally lengthened. 

— Nouns in € and J. The nominative and accusative plurals have two 
forms and they are the same for both the cases, as अग्गी and भग्गयो. 
भिक्खू and भिक्खवो. Now अग्गी and frg are the Sanskrit accusative 
plurals stat and भिक्षून्‌, and अग्गयो and भिऊखवो the nominative 
plurals Ha: and भिक्षवः. The distinction between the two is lost, and 
both are used indifferently in the sense of the nominative and accusative. 
The termination of the instrumental plural is Pr or हि. The singulars 
of the genitive and locative are, like those of the corresponding neuter 
nouns or nouns ending in TA, such as दृण्डिन, formed by the addition of नू, 
as अग्गिनो and भिकरषुनो, अग्गिनि and भिक्खुनिः They have also the forms 
indicated in the general remarks, yiz. आग्गिस्स and भिकर्ठस्स, and 
अग्गिस्मि-म्हि and भिक्खुस्मि-म्हि; and the dative and ablative are, as usunl, 
like the genitive and instrumental, The vocative is like the nominative, 
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except in the plural of nouns in g which ends in वो or वे as भमिकश्ववो or 
मिक्खवे. The rest are old or Sanskrit, the final vowel being, however, 
lengthened in the plural of the instrumental and locative, and the 
syllable fir of अपि being optionally dissolved into ग्गिनि in the nomi- 
native singular. 

— Nouns in sg. The nominative has the old Sanskrit forms; as 
सत्था and सत्थारो for शास्ता and शास्तारः from शास्तृ. The accusative 
plural is the same as the nominative plural. The augmented form of 
the Sanskrit nominative plural, viz. सत्थार for शास्तार, is taken as the 
base for the plural of the instrumental, genitive, and locative, and 
declined like nouns in अ. The genitive plural is also formed by 
taking the nominative singular as the base, as सत्यानं. The instru- 
mental singular has the new base and the old termination भा; and thus 
we have सत्यारा. The genitive singular has three forms, one of them 
being the old oux with the final g dropped, as qe, and the other two 
made up by taking this form as the base, and appending the termina- 
tions which nouns ing as भिक्ख take, as स॒स्थुस्स or सत्धुनो, The siu- 
gulars of the accusative and locative have the Sanskrit forms, as सत्थार॑ 
and TAR; and the vocative singular has besides the old one another 
with the vowel lengthened, as सध्थ or सत्या. You will thus see that 
there are four bases, the old one whicb gives the old forms, and three 
new ones, सस्था and सत्थार generalized from the nominative, and सर्त्यु, 
from the genitive. 

— Nouns ending in a consonant. There can be no consonantal declen- 
sion proper, since a final consonant is dropped, and the noun treated as 
one ending in the preceding vowel. But relics of the Sanskrit forms 
of the consonantal bases nre preserved and used along with the others. 
In the declension of the noun आहमन्‌ there are two new bases अत्त and 
भअसत्तन, generalized from the forms of the singular of the Sanskrit 
nominative and of the instrumental and others आरमा and sqreqam &c. 
and declined like nouns in क्ष. The first is used in the singular of the 
accusative and the piurnls of the genitive and locative which are ST, 
अत्तानं and sp TQ; and the second in the plural of the instrumental 
which is अत्तनेहि -भि. The remaining forms are old, the portion आत्म 
being corrupted to अत्त; they are अत्ता nominative singular, अत्तानो 
nominative and accusative plural. अत्तानं accusative singular, अत्तना 
instrumental singular, staat genitive singular, and अत्तनि locative 
singular. The vocative is अन्त or अत्ता, like that of nouns in 91. 

In the declension of the noun राजन the base राज is used in the 
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singulars of the accusative, the instrumental, and perhaps the ablative 
also, and the forms are राजं, राजेन, and राजस्मा or राजम्हा. The old 
forms are found in the nominative ( राजा, राजञानो ), and in the singular 
of the accusative, which has thus two forms राजं and TATA, and the 
plural of this last case is, as usual, the same as that of the first. The 
singulars of the instrumental, genitive, and locative are the same 88 
those in Sanskrit, but ज being changed to 557, we have रज्ञा, रञ्ञो, and 
TH. In the last two cases the conjunct is also dissolved into जिन, 
wherefore we have राजिनो and राजिनि also. The genitive plural is €s3, 
and ज्ञ being dissolved into aa, the form qra is used, in addition, 
This राजु is made the base of the plurals of the instrumental and 
locative; and thus we have राजूभि-हि and wag. | The vocative 
singular is like that of nouns in अ. 

The suffixes qg and मत्‌ ofsuch nouns as गुणवत्‌ and सातिमत्‌ are 
regarded as if they were वन्त and मन्त, and the nouns declined like 
those ending in ST in the singulars of the nominative, accusative, and 
genitive, and in the plurals of the accusative, instrumental, genitive and 
locative ; and, according to the commentator of Kachchayana, in the 
singulars of the instrumental and locative also; as गुणवन्तो, गुणवन्तं, 
गुणवन्तस्स,गुणवन्ते, गुणवन्तेभि-हि, गुणवन्तानं and गुणवन्तेस्; also डुणवन्तेन 
and गणवन्तारिंम-म्हि, The old forms are preserved in both numbers of the 
nominative and genitive, and in the singulars of the instrumental, loca- 
tive, and vocative ; as गुणवा, गुणवन्तो, गुणवतो, गुणवतं, गुणवता, गुणवति” 
and grt. The nominative singular is made the base of other forms of 
the singulars of the accusative, genitive, aud vocative, as गुणवं, गुणवस्स, 
and गुणव or qorar. The present participles, Paramaipada, are simi- 
larly declined, the only difference being in the nominative singular, 
as गच्छ. 

Feminine nouns ending in sty. The nominative, besides the old forms, 
has another transferred from nouns in €; as कज्ञायों. The singulars 
of the instrumental and the succeeding cases, excepting the vocative, 
have one same form made up from the Sanskrit genitive by dropping 
the visarga and shortening the final vowel; as कज्ञाय, instrumental, 
dative, ablative, genitive, and locative singular. The others and also 
the locative singular have the old forms; as कज्मामि-हि instrumental, 
and ablative plural, assà genitive and dative plural, and कज्ञाय॑ 
and कऊमास locative singular and plural. The final member य of the 
conjunct which appears in the case-forms of nouns in & such as नदी, is 
dissolved into Ta, and thus we have नदियों from the Sanskrit नद्यः ; and 
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this and नदी from the Sanskrit नदी: are both of them the plurals of the 
Nominative and accusative; नद्या the singular of the instrumental is 
dissolved into निया, and also नद्याः of the ablative and genitive which 
after dropping the visarga becomes नव्या; and this is extended to the 
locative singular, which has also another form नादि यं, from नद्याम्‌. There 
is nothing particular about the rest. Nouns in short हू are deciined 
exactly slike, except that Kachcháyana gives such forms as cap and 
UF in addition to रत्तिया and रत्तिये for the singular of the ablative 
and locative. Nouns in J or X follow completely the analogy of those 
in; the forms of वधू for instance, are not derived from the correspond- 
ing Sanskrit forms of the noun, but are made up by adding the fiual 
syllables of those of नदी; as वधुयो nominative and accusative plural, 
agar singular instrumental, ablative, genitive, &c. 

Neuter Nouns.—' The singular of the nominative and accusative of 
neuter nouns ending in a vowel is the same as in the parent tongue, 
but the forms of the plural are optionally like those of the correspond- 
ing masculine nouns; as रूपा or रूपानि nominative plural, and रूपे or 
रूपानि accusative plural; अही (like अग्गी) or भहीनि nominative and 
accusative plural, आयू or आयूनि nominative and accusative plural. As 
in the cnse of masculine nouns, such as have a final consonant in 
Sanskrit drop it and are treated as if they ended in the preceding 
vowel. But in the singulars the old forms are preserved; as मनो or 
मने nominative and accusative, मनसा or मनेन instrumental, मनसो genitive, 
मनास, मने or मनस्मि-म्हि locative. 

Pronvuns.—As pronominal terminations have been transferred to 
nouns, a few nominal ones have been extended to pronouns, thus carry- 
ing on the process of unificntion & step further. The plural of the 
nominative of feminine pronouns has a form ending iu यो, and the 
singulars of the instrumental and genitive end in भाय or या and that 
of the locative in यं, as iu the case of the corresponding nouus; as तायो 
nominative plural, ताय or तस्सा, इमाय or इमस्सा, अमुया or अमुस्सा 
genitive singular, and ताय or तस्सं, Tara or इमिस्सं, अमुय or sped 
locative singular of qw, इद्म्‌, and अदस्‌. All pronouns of the third 
person, of whatever gender, form the genitive plural by adding से from 
the Sanskrit साम्‌, and also सानं which is made up of & the pronominal 
and 4 the nominal termination, so that the second form is the genitive 
of the first taken as a base, as Fe or तेसानं, तासं ० तासाने ४. Similarly, 
the bases एती and इमी which are substituted for एता and इमा in the 
singulars of the genitive aud locative, and ती which optionally replaces 
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WT in those cases, have a genitive singular with a double termination ; 
as तस्सा, तिस्सा or तिस्साय, एतिस्सा or एतिस्साय, इमिस्सा or इमिस्साय 
where स्सा, Sanskrit स्याः is the pronominal, and आय the nominal 
termination. The plurals of the nominative and accusative have the 
same form asa, सब्बे, ता or तायो, &c., and the instrumental plural of 
the masculine has, like that of nouns, the termination af or एहि. 
The remaining terminations are the same as in Sanskrit. The correla- 
tive or remote demonstrative qq has, besides the usual Sanskrit base, 
another न which has all the cases नं, नेन, &c., except the nominative 
singular. This base is generalized from the एनम्‌, एनेन &c. of the 
accusative, the singular of the instrumental, and the dual of the 
genitive and locative, which are used in making anvádesa as it is called 
by Panini, i, e. in referring to one who has already been spoken of. 
The near demonstrative gga has two bases, अ and TA. In Sanskrit 
this latter is used in the nominative dual and plural aud in the 
accusative. Here it is extended to all the cases except the nominative 
singular, and so we have इमे,इमिना, इमेहि, इमस्मा, इमस्स, TAA, TARA, and 
VH; इमाय, दामिस्सा, &०. The first base is used, as in Sanskrit, in all 
cases except the plural of the nominative and accusative and the forms 
are अये, अनेन, एहि, अस्मा, &c. The pronoun अवस्‌ has the base stg 
for the nominative singular, and अमु for all other cases which is 
lengthened in the plural; as अमुना अमूहि, अमृस्मा, अमुस्स, अमूसं ; अमया, 
भमुस्सा, &c. The nominative and accusative of the neuter. is sn. 

The singulars of the pronouns of the first and second persons are the - 
same as in Sanskrit ; as अहं, मं, मया, मम or मे, and माथे; स्वं, त्वं, त्वयातव 
or ते, and त्वयि. The syllable त्व is optionally dissolved into g in the 
nominative and accusative which have thus gä, and changed to त in the 
latter as well as in the instrumental and locative ; and so we haved, तया 
and साये also. The dative and genitive being confounded, the Sanskrit 
मह्यम्‌ and तुभ्यम्‌ of the former are in the form of मयहं and qu used for 
both cases. The latter has also the forms ममं and अम्हं, and we the 
anusvára being inserted from the analogy of the plural. The plural 
of अहं is मय in which the initial व्‌ of the Sanskrit form is changed to म; 
and in the accusative, instrumental, and locative, the Sanskrit base 
अस्म in the form of अम्ह is declined like the masculine तद, and the 
forms are अम्हे, अम्हेहि, and seka. The यु of युष्मद्‌ was probably weakly 
pronounced, hence the singular base Ẹ has been transferred to the 
plural and the peculiar syllable of this number स्म tacked on to it, and 
the whole in the form of तुम्ह is declined like तद्‌ in all the cases except 
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the genitive; as तुम्हे, तुम्हे, लुम्हेहि &c. The forms of the plurals of this 
last are like those in Sanskrit; as अम्हार्क and तुम्हाक॑ The accusative 
singulars of these pronouns have the forms मर्म and qw, besides those 
mentioned above. These are made up by adding anusvara, the sign of 
the accusative, to the form of the genitive used as a base. On the same 
principle we have अम्हाकं and सुम्हाकं for the plural, but as the genitive 
forms have an anusvára already, the addition of the accusative sign 
makes no difference. This is an isolated instance in this dialect ofa 
method of constructing new case-forms which is, we shall find, as we 
proceed in our investigations largely used in the later dialects and 
especially in the modern vernaculars. 

You will have seen how naturally the new formations we have noticed 
grew up. A language is well learnt by others or correctly transmit- 
ted to them only when they are in constant and close intercourse 
with those who know it, or when they are deliberately taught. When 
for some reason or other this is not the case, and the linguistic tradi- 
tion is imperfect, men proceed from what is more in use and conse- 
quently better known to that which ie less used and less known. 
Nouns in 97, for instance, constitute a very large portion of the ordinary 
Sanskrit names. Their case forms were most used, whence they were 
well known, and those of other nouns not being so often used were 
less known. In these cases these less known forms had to conform 
to the model of the more known, and thus we see ६ tendency to bring 
nouns 88 close as possible to the अ declension, as you have seen in 
such nouns as आत्मन, गुणवत्‌, गच्छत्‌, शास्त्र, and even अमि. And it is 
also clear that the new sq base is generally taken from the nominative, 
which case is oftener used than others; as अत्त, गुणवन्त, इच्छन्त, and 
सत्तार $e. शास्तारः In the same way we have observed a strong 
tendency to obliterate the distinction between the nominal and prono- 
minal declensions, and fuse them into one, and this tendency has suc- 
ceeded everywhere except in the genitive plural. Still, at the time 
when the Páli arose the traditions of the original Sanskrit were not 
entirely lost, wherefore we have often old forms used side by side with 
the new ones. "The same process is observable in the conjugations of 
verbs, as I have already remarked. It will thus be seen how ground- 
less is the opinion of those who maintain that these Prákrits or derived 
languages were simply literary languages, or were constructed by 
Pandits. But this point will be discussed at length hereafter. 

Inattention to this law of false analogies or generalization, and to 
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the wide range of its operation in the formation of Pali grammar has 
led some scholars to set down as Vedic certain forms which exist in 
this dinlect but are not to be met with in classical Sanskrit. Such are 
इमस्स the genitive singular masculine of इद्म्‌, फला the nominative plural 
of फल, MA aud मधू nominative and accusative plural of अस्थि and my, 
अह्मे the general plural base of the pronoun of the first person, and सोनं 
genitive plural of गो. I see no reason why हमस्स should be regarded as 
Vedic and not the other forms that have gq for their base, such as 
इमस्मा, TAH, &c., or why फला should be so and not फले the accusative 
plural; अम्हे and not तुम्ह, अही and not अहिस्स, or गोने and not 
अभिभूनं. If these latter forms and a host of others must be explained 
with reference to a thoroughly different principle, why should the 
former which are kindred to them and are as completely capable of that 
same explanation, be traced to a Vedic origin? The fact that they 
happen to resemble certain Vedic forms does not prove their derivation 
from them. The same process of generalization and the same natural 
tendency to construct the less known forms from the analogy of those 
that are more known brought them all into use. The forms फला. and 
कले, and अही and मधू are, as stated - before, made up upon the analogy 
of the corresponding masculine, and herein we observe the beginning 
of a tendency to obliterate the distinction between the masculine and 
neuter, which went on progressing until now, in the Hindi, Sindhi, and 
other vernaculars of Northern India, the neuter gender has totally 
disappeared, while in the Maráthi the distinction remains in the case of 
pronouns and certain nouns, and in the Gujaráti only in the latter. 

We will now examine the Pali verb. The distinction between the 
special and general tenses is almost lost, the special form being used in 
the general tenses, as in गच्छिस्सति the future of TA, or the general 
form in the special tenses as शमेति. We have also गमिस्सति and गच्छति. 
A large number of roots used in ordinary intercourse belong in Sanskrit 
to the first conjugation; this and the sixth are the easiest of the ten; 
in many cases there is no practical distinction between them, and 
in others they are so greatly like cach other that they are capable of 
being confused together. Hence the rule of constructing verbal forms 
common to these two conjugations, viz. the addition of the personal ter- 
minations through the intervention of 3T, has become general in Pali. A 
good many roots belonging to the other classes are conjugated according 
to this rule; as दोहति, विदृति, and TATA, for दोग्धि, Ala, and Ta, of the 
second class ; पोसलि for पुष्यति, मसति and बन्धति for मुष्णाति and बध्नाति, 
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&c. The tenth conjugation is almost equally common in Sanskrit, 
whence a great many roots are conjugated necessarily or optionally in 
this way; १5 वदेमि or वदामि, TARI or गच्छति, सिलेसेति, वेदेति or विदाति, 
विगाहेति, &c., from qq, गम्‌, fir, विक्‌, गाह्‌ with वि &c. The g in these 
forms stands, you will remember, for the Sauskrit अय, which is the 
characteristic of the tenth class. ‘The second conjugation has gone 
out, except in isolated forms such as अत्थि for अस्ति, and the third 
has left some reduplicated roots, as दृदोमि, जहाति, &c. The fourth has 
preserved a good many of its roots but its य is corrupted according to 
the usual phonetic rules ; thus Ww becomes बु$झ; पद्य, Tat; TA, नच; 
भन्य, HST, &c. The fifth and the niuth are confounded, and roots of 
the former take the termination of the latter also; as पापुणोति or 
पापुणाति for प्राभोति; सुणोति or सुणाति for शृणोति; सक्कोति, सकुणाति or 
सकति for TAWA, &c. In the last two instances the base is wey 
derived from सक्कोंति the corruption of TAMA, thus showing that the 
forms inay are a later growth. The seventh inserts, as before remarked, 
a nasal in the body of the roots and transfers them to the first; tbe 
eighth remains in a few cases such as तन्‌ and कृ, though this last takes 
a peculiar form also, as सनोति, करोति or afafa ; and the ninth adds 
ना asin Sanskrit, as किजाति, धुनाति, नाति, पुनाति, &०. But it is to 
be observed that the more common of the roots belonging to these 
conjugations only have preserved their peculiar forms; the rest are 
conjugated according to the rules of the first, sixth, or tenth. Since 
the distinction between the special and general tenses is lost, the effect 
of these conjugational peculiarities is only to constitute a new or 
augmented root. 

Of the ten tenses and moods in Sanskrit, the Pali has lost two, the 
first future and the precative. The two Padas or voices remain, but 
the distinction is lost in most cases, such forms as वच्चाति , लब्भति, TATA, 
&c., though passive, taking Parasmaipada terminations, 

The following are the terminations :— 


Presen t Tense. 


Parasm. Atm. 
Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
lst pers. मि म T 35 
2nd ,, सि थ से = 
3rd ,, त्ति अन्ति से अन्ते 


Ez. quia qafa kc. qua Tara, &c. 
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Imperative, 
Parasm. Átm. 
Singular. Plural. Singular. 
Ist pers. मि a ए 
2nd ,, हि, or none थ e 
3rd ,, 8 अन्लु d 
Ez. पचतु qag ke. पचतं 
Imperfect. 
lst pers भ म्हा t 
2nd ,, 3m स्य से 
3rd ,, भा * er 
Ez. अपचा अपचू ४८. अपचत्थ 
Potential. 
lst pers. एय्यामि एय्याम एय्यं 
2nd , एय्यासि एय्याथ एयो 
3rd ,, एय्यणए qui एथ 
Ez. oea पचेय्युं kc. Tau 
Aorist. 
lst pers. हूं म्हा d 
2nd » sir स्थ 
3rd ,, t उ० दस आ 
Ez. अपची आपचुं or भअपर्चित्त &c. ray 
Perfect. 
lst pers. अ म्ह LÍ 
2ud ,, g. स्थ त्यो 
3rd ,, E f X स्थ 
Ez. पपच पपच ४८. पपचिस्थ 
Future, 
lst pers. स्सामि स्साम ee 
200 , स्ससि स्सथ स्ससे 
3rd ,, स्सति स्सन्ति स्सते 
Es. भविस्साति भविस्सन्ति Se. भविस्सते 
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Plural, 
आमसे 
म्हो 
अन्तं 


"qued &c. 


म्हसे 
< 


ara &c. 


t 
THAT &८. 


स्सम्हे 
स्सव्हे 
स्सन्ते 


भविस्सन्ते Ec. 
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Conditional. 
Parasm. Atm. 
Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
lst pers, स्सं स्सम्हा ed स्साम्हसे 
20d, wa स्सथ स्ससे स्सब्हे 
3rd ,, स्सा wag, स्सथ f&a 


Ez  अभविस्सा अभविस्सस्ष ४०. अभाविस्सथ अभाविस्िद्ु ४. 

The terminations of the Present of both Padas are the same as in 
Sanskrit, with the exception of the plural 3 and म्हे, the व्हे of the second 
person plural of the Atmanepada being a corruption of Uy, This 
tense is most in use; hence the Pali speakers learned it well, so to say, 
from their Sanskrit teachers. The other tenses, except the Future 
which, like the Present, is also entirely Sanskrit, and the moods have pre- 
served such of their forms as are more frequently used in ordinnry life- 
"There is, for instance, greater occasion for the use of the second person 
singular of the Imperative Mood, and also for thethird person. Hence 
these are the same as in Sanskrit, but the second person plural termi- 
nation थे, and the first person singular मि and the plural म, Parasmai- 
pada, have been transferred from the Present. As to these, even in 
Sanskrit we find the Present used very generally for this Mood in the 
first person ; as in कि ते भूयः प्रियमुपहरामि Sak, कि ते भूयः प्रियं करोमि 
Mrichh., &c. where the forms should be उपहराणि, करवाणि &c. The 
rest are the same As in Sanskrit. The second person singular is formed 
in two ways, viz, without adding any termination as in the conjugations 
which give an ending sq to the base, and by appending हि as is done in 
the others. The Atmanepada स्व is changed to eg, the व being dis- 
solved into J, and since स्व renders the previous vowel heavy, the 
resulting g is doubled to preserve that effect. The plural ध्यम्‌ is altered 
to gt; the म्‌ and the mute element being dropped, we have wr the 
final vowel of which is transformed into sip through the influence of the 
preceding बू. The ir of the first person singular becomes ए, or this may 
be considered to have been transferred from the Present, and for the 
plural we have आमसे which is an old Vedic termination of the 
Átmanepada first person plural corrupted in Sanskrit to आमहे. The तं 
and अन्तं of the third person are the same as the ताम्‌ and अन्ताम्‌ of 
the parent language. 

The Potential has preserved the old forms of the third person only, 
viz., qÈ for पच्चेत, and qs for पचेयुः The य is doubled as in थेय्य 
for स्तेय according to a general rule which we have noticed before. 
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The singular of this person is also formed by adding एय्य made up 
on the analogy of the plural qzzr and also of such forms as सुनुयात. 
The final vowel is however shortened, but in such cases as ज्ञानीया 
for जानीयात्‌ it remains long. "This form with the final long is used 
as a base, and the terminstions of the first person and second person 
of the Present added to it to form the corresponding persons of the 
Potential. The Atmanepada एथ, Ui, and एथो are the same as एत, 
एरन्‌, and mur; of the Sanskrit sq-conjugations, the त of एत being 
rendered an aspirate and the आ of एथाः shortened. The Parasmaipada 
singular एयम्‌ as in पचेयम्‌ is adapted for the Átmanepada in the form 
एय्यं and the plurals of the second and first persons are formed by taking 
एय्य as the base and appending tq corrupted to sêf and म्हे of the 
Present. 

In the Imperfect the $ and ऊ of the third person seem to be genera- 
lized from such forms as अयान्‌ and अयुः The termination उस्‌ is, as 
you know, applied in Sanskrit optionally to roots ending in sq and 
necessarily to fa and such as are reduplicated. The sq of the 
singular, however, may be considered as due to the lengthening of 
the previous अ of such Sanskrit forms of the 3{-conjugations as अपचत्‌ , 
when the final consonant was dropped. This lengthening was brought 
about by the forcible pronunciation of the sq rendered necessary in 
Sanskrit by the final consonant. The second person singular is ओ, 
which corresponds to the Sanskrit अ;, and sf of the first person singular 
to the अम्‌ with the nasal dropped. Tbe Átmanepada second person 
singular से is transferred from the Present, व्ह is WH, and € is genera- 
lized from the forms of the non-M-conjugations, such as staf, Stata, 
&c. The Perfect has preserved the third person singular sq and plural 
उ and the first person singular 8, of the Parasmaipada ; and € of the 
Atmanepada. Of the rest, Ų second person singular Parasmaipada is 
perhaps the ए of the Sanskrit Atmanepada singular of the first and 
third persons ; and the ¢ of the Atmanepada is transferred from the 
Imperfect 

In the Aorist the third person singular € is the termination of the 
fifth form of the Sanskrit Aorist with the final सू dropped as usual; and 
the plural ¥ is generalized from such forms as अस्थुः Some roots, such 
as भू and कृ have सि for the singular as अहोसि and अकासि, the सि of 
which is to be traced to सीत्‌. Another plural termination is gg in 
which we can recognize the Sanskrit ¢y:. The second person singular sit 
is from the अस्‌ of the second Aorist; and the first person singular is 
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& resulting from the fusion of the augment g with the अम्‌ of the second 
Aorist. 'The third person singular and plural and the first person 
singular of the Átmanepada are the same as the corresponding ones 
of the Parasmaipada Imperfect, both numbers of the second person 
are the same 83 the corresponding Átmanepada of the Imperfect, and 
the rit of the first person plural is transferred from the Present. 

The terminations of the Second Future are made up as in Sanskrit 
by prefixing स्स = स्य to those of the Present. The Atmanepada first 
person singular has however txf instead of स्से. In one instance, viz., 
होहिति, होहिन्ति from हो, the eq is corrupted to हु. In the Conditional 
terminations the सस occurs everywhere, but the other portions are 
transferred from other tenses. The ending sq of the third person 
singular €T is of course the sq of the Imperfect ; the stg of the plural 
has been transferred from the Aorist, Imperfect, or Potential; the से 
and थ of & and स्सथ are brought over from the Átmnnepada and 
Parasmaipada of the Present; ससं is स्यम्‌, and the म्हा of स्सम्हा the 
plural is from the Imperfect. In Sanskrit, the short terminations of 
the Imperfect and other tenses are added to the & in the Conditional ; 
but here there is a mixture of both the short and the long, aud also of 
the two Padas. We find the same mixture in the Átmanepada. 

It will thus appear that the Present and Future have preserved most 
of the Sanskrit terminations, and the other tenses only about two or 
three. Besides the terminations that have thus been preserved or 
transferred by analogy from one tense to another, there are others 
which cannot be thus explained. Suchare म Atmanepada first person 
plural of the Present ; स्थ and zw of the Parasmaipada second and first 
person plural, and हथ third person singular, ff second person singular 
and मह first person plural of the Átmanepada, of the Perfect ; स्थ second 
person plural and zT first person plural Parasmaipada, and ey and ex 
third person singular and plural and म्हसे first person plural Atmane- 
pada, of the Imperfect ; स्थ second person plural and महा first person plural 
Parasmaipada of the Aorist, and मझ first person plural of the Atmane- 
pada of the same; म first person plural Atmanepada of the Future; 
and म्हा Parasmaipada and म्हसे Átmanepada of the first person of the 
Conditional. These are unquestionably forms of the root अस्‌ tacked 
on to the base in the particular tenses when the old terminations were 
forgotten, or some of them may be traced directly to the termina- 
tions of the Sanskrit Aorist स्त, स्थाः, and स्म which themselves, as 
you know, are forms of अस्‌. Of these, the Parasmaipada second 
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person plural ey is to be traced to the corresponding Sanskrit eg of the 
Present of अस, and *$ and म्हा first person plural to the स्म of आस्म of 
the Imperfect and स्म: of the Present respectively. The penultimate 
aq of स्मः is lengthened for the same reason as that of अपचत्‌ is in 
forming अपया. The Atmanepnda eet of the second person singular 
comes from the स्थाः of आस्था: of the Imperfect, स्थ third person 
singular, from the eq of आस्त of the same ; and म्हे and म्हसे first person 
plural are to be referred to such Atmanepada forms as SY and स्मसे. 
Of the last two, स्मे appears to be a new formation from स्म, aud He 
is the old Vedic archetype of स्महे. 

You will thus see that when the original Sanskrit forms were 
forgotten, new ones corresponding to them were constructed in the Pali, 
not only by the use of false analogies, but also by taking one form 
distinctively expressive of the sense of a particular mood or tense asa 
base, and appending first only the personal terminations of the Present, 
६७ in the case of the Potential ; and secondly, the forms of the root 
atq. You will hereafter find that the modern vernaculars have resorted 
to one at least of these two modes of reconstruction ; and similarly the 
beginnings in the Pili of a mode of constructing new case-forms widely 
prevalent in the modern dislects was brought to your notice before ; 
so that the spirit or turn of mind which has been in operation in the 
formation of the vernacular speech of the country has been the same 
since very remote times. 

The terminations with an initial consonant are in the general 
tenses appended through the intervention of the vowel g; but in some 
cases there are forms directly corrupted from Sanskrit; as Wu, 
Sanskrit gaara, मोक्श्वाति=मोक्ष्यति- The temporal augment अ is often 
omitted, as गमा or भगमा, गमी or अगमी, गमिस्सा or अगामिस्सा. The 
several varieties of the Aorist and the many special forms of the Perfect 
have for the most part gone out of use. ‘The Passive is formed by the 
addition of य as in Sanskrit, sometimes with the augment g, sometimes 
without, in which last case the conjunct consonant is corrupted 
according to the prevailing rules; as बुज्झियते, THA, लब्भते, करियते. 
The forms in a good many cases ere the same as in Sanskrit only 
phonetically altered ; as थीयते, उच्चते, इज्जते, in which cases we see 
that the आ of स्था is changed to ई, and q and pap undergo Sampra- 
sirana. The causal is formed by adding आपे or आपय and ए or 
आय ; as कारापेति or कारापयाति and कारेति or कारयाति. These forms I 
bave already explained. The Past Passive Participle is formed as in 
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Sanskrit, and in many cases the forms are the same. The Absolutive 
is formed hy using the terminations तून, cara, and रवा The first is 
the same as the second, the semi-vowel व having only undergone 
Samprasdrapa ; and they are to be traced to such Vedic forms as 
दृष्टीने, Heart &c., which have disappeared in classical Sanskrit. The 
Infinitive is formed by adding @ as in Sanskrit, or @ which, I have 
already observed, is one of the many ways in which the Vedic Infinitive 
is formed. It has become obsolete in the later Sanskrit. 

Now if the Pali grew up naturally in the manner I have described, 
it could not come to possess the several grammatical forms it exhibits 
unless they were in use in Sanskrit at the time when it branched off. 
It has, as we. have seen, preserved eight of the ten Tenses, whence it 
follows that verbal forms of these were then current in the language. 
Pali therefore represents Middle Sanskrit or the usage that prevailed 
during the period between the composition of the Brihmanas and 
Yáska or Panini, and must have begun to be formed during that period. 
We shall hereafter find that the later Prákrits represent the third stage 
in the development of the Sanskrit, that in which a good many of 
the verbal forms ceased to be used; and thus bear to what I have 
called classical Sanskrit the same relation that the Pali does to Middle 
Sanskrit. 

We will now proceed to consider those valuable specimens of the 
ancient languages of the country which have been preserved in in- 
scriptions. The most important of these are the edicts of Asoka, the 
pious king of Pataliputra in Magadha, the modern Behar, who flour- 
ished in the middle of the third century before Christ. These edicts 
contain the kiug's religious and moral injunctions to his subjects, and set 
forth his own ideas, belief, and conduct in these matters. Five different 
versions of them have been discovered, inscribed on rocks in different 
parts of the country. Thereis one at Girnár, near Junágad, in Kattiawar, 
another at Dhauli in Kattak, and a third at Kapurdi-giri or Sahbazgiri 
in Afghanistan. These have been published and examined. The Girnár 
version has been copied several times, but the other two only once, and 
hence there area good many imperfections in our existing copies of them. 
Another version has recently been discovered at Jaugad near Ganjam, 
in the Northern Circars, and copied by a Madras Civilian. It is unfor- 
tunately greatly mutilated, not more than two of the fourteen edicts 
being found complete, and but a few words left of some. The fifth has 
recently been discovered by General Cunningham at Khalsi, near 
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Masuri, in the Himalayas, and has not yet been published.” Other 
edicts of the same king are found inscribed on columns which exist at 
Delhi, Allahabad, and other places. At Dhauli and Ganjam there exist, 
along with the edicts mentioned above, others which answer to these. 
Another inscription of Asoka has been found at Babhra in Hajputana, 
which consists of a letter to the Buddhist congregation of Magadha. 
These inscriptions are in three different dialects, closely related to each 
other. The Girnár dialect is very much like the Pili. That of the 
Dhauli, Ganjam, and Khalsi versions presents peculiarities which are 
found in a later Prákrit called Mágadhi by the grammarians, Such 
are the substitution of e for र्‌, ए for the sit of the nominative singular 
of masculine nouns in अ, fit the termination of the locative instead of 
the Pali मिह, and हकम्‌ for अहम्‌. The Babhra and the column inscrip- 
tions are also in this dialect, The Sahbazgiri recension admits of some 
conjuncts such as 3, and the sibilants sy and & which in the others and 
in Pali are changed to स. But it is a question whether these are 
dialectic peculiarities, or are to be attributed to a confusion of the 
vernacular with Sanskrit. I will now place before you short specimens 
of these dialects, 

Girnár, edict VIII. 

अतिकातं अंतरं राजानो विहारयातां Sarg | एतमगव्या अआनि 'च एतारि- 
सानि अभिरमकानि AEG । सो देवानं पियो पियदसी राजञा द्सवसाभिसितों संतो 
अयाय संर्गाध | तेन सा धंमयाता एता यं होति बाम्हणसमणानं हसणे 'च वाने च 
थेराणं दसणे च हिरंणपटिविधाने च जनपतस च जनस quu धंमानुसस्ती च 
धंमपरिपछा च । तदोपया एसा भूयरति भवति देवानं पियस पियद्सिनो wit 
भागे अभे. 

Sanskrit, 

अतिक्रान्तमन्तरं राजानो विहारयात्रां निरयासिषुः। एतसुगयान्यानि चैताइशा- 
न्यभिरामक्ाण्यभूवन्‌ | स देवानां प्रियः प्रियदर्शी राजा दशवधोसिषिक्तः सन्नया- 
सीरसंबोधिम्‌ | तेन सा धमेयाचेता यद्भवति ब्राह्मणअमणानां wt च वाने च 
स्थविराणां दर्शने च हिरण्यप्रतिविधाने च जनपदस्य च जनस्य quid धर्मानुशा- 
स्तिश्व धर्मपरिपृच्छा च । तदौपर्यादेषा भूयोरतिर्भेवाति देवानां प्रियस्य प्रियदा्शिनों 
राज्ञो भागे न्यस्मिन्‌ । 

Translation :— 

* Some time ago kings went on pleasure excursions. Stag-hunting and 
such others were the diversions. But Priyadarsin, the favourite of the 
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gods, received enlightenment when he had been a crowned monarch for 
ten years. Then he entered ona righteous course, which consists in 
seeing Drühmanas and Sramanns, and bestowing gifts, seeing thereligious 
elders and presenting gold, and seeing country-people and giving instruc- 
tion in righteousness and in the investigation of the law. Since that 
time this has been the grent delight of the king Priyadarsin in his latter 
dnys." 

It is not usual in these inscriptions to mark the double or assimilated 
consonants. Hence we do uot find them here except in the case of 
double nasala which are indicated ty an anusvára followed by the nasal, 
There is, as in Páli, no other phonetic change; प्रति we see becomes 
qf? and x becomes optionally ह्‌; and राजानो the nominative plural, 
Tait for रञ्ञो the genitive singular, सन्तो the nominative singular, and 
all other cases are just like these in that dialect. We have the 
Aorist forms ending in an anusvára followed by g, as in Pali. But there 
are some differences ; एतारिस is एतादिस in Pali as it is in the other recen- 
sions of this same inscription, SAH is sm, though HEY agrees 
with the rules of Páli grammar and must have existed in the language ; 
the ऐ of Yat is opposed to Pili usage, but the engraver may have 
committed a mistake ; Syarg is for निय्याद्च, € being changed to w before 
the conjunct according to the rule we have noticed. बाम्हण is आह्ाण in 
Pali ; but the inscription perhaps represents the prevailing usage more 
correctly ; and the sq is lengthened in arsi} probably through mistake. 
There are thus very few cases of real difference, and though they 
might be considered to point to a dialectical variety of the nature of 
those we find in the different versions of the edicts, still the language 
is in the same stage of growth as the Páli. ` 

The following is the Dhauli version collated with that at Khalsi 
and completed :— 

अतिर्कतं अंतलं 'लाजानो विहालयातं नाम निखमिछु | हिदामिगविया aR 
च 'एदिसानि अभिलामानि mifer नं । से देवानं पिये पियदसी लाजा दसवसा- 
निसिते “संते fafa संबोधि । तेन ता धंमयाता 'एता यं होति समनबा TATA 
इसने च दाने च “वढानं वसने च हिल॑नपटिविधाने च i 

We here observe the varieties mentioned before, the change of ₹ to 
लु and the nominative int. We also see निखमिस्त for Rare, एदिसानि 


५ देवानं पिया Kb. * अंयानि Kh. > हेदिसाने Kh, 
* gå (07 हवांते नं Kh, ° Dh. Om. ' ° निखमिठा Kh. 
* तेस for एता ये Dh. * बभ Kh. ० विधानं Kh. 
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for एतारिसानि, विधानं or वढानं (=वृद्धानां ) for धैरानं, and धभन or qpra 
for बाम्हण. So then here we have another dialect. 

Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgiri version:— 

आतिकतं अंतर ने राय विहारयातां नाम Prafirt मगयां अभाने च एदिसानि 
अतिसमना अभवस सो देवानं प्रियो प्रियवर्ी राजा दशवघभिसितो संतो निकमी 
संबोधि तेन सा धर्मयात्रा एता या इयं होति श्रमणत्राम्हणानां वाने च दाने &० 

Here we have the conjuncts प्रि. जा, त्रा &c., and the three Sanskrit 
sibilant ; and also निखमिषुं for निरक्रामिषुः and एद्सानि for ईठृशानि. The 
reason why we have not one same version at all the three places must 
be that it was the intention of the king to publish the edicts in the 
dialect of each particular place, The Dhauli-Khalsi dialect is, as 
observed before, used in the column inscriptions, and also in that found 
ut Babhra, The king's predilection for it can be plausibly accounted 
for only on the supposition that it was his own native tongue. If 
so, this dialect must have prevailed in Magadha, which country was 
under his immediate rule, aud the capital of which was Pataliputra, 
where he reigned. And this accounts for the fact that it is used in the 
inscriptions at Dhauli and Ganjam, since they are situated in the con- 
tiguous country. It would thus appear that the grammarians of the 
later languages had more solid grounds than mere fancy for calling that 
Prákrit which bears close resemblance to this language by the name of 
Mügadhi. Here then we find specimens of three dialects prevalent in 
three widely distant provinces ; but we should bear in mind that the 
difference between them is small, while in the languages that are 
spoken in these countries at the present day it is so great us to make it 
difficult for the natives of one province to understand those of 
another. 

In the many other ancient monuments existing in the country we 
often find inscriptions which are principally in two languages, tlie Sans- 
krit and the Pili or Prakrit, understanding by this term simply a dialect 
derived from the Sanskrit. Those in the latter (Pali) are mostly con- 
nected with Buddhism ; though some Buddhistic inscriptions also, such 
a3 those discovered: by General Cunningham at Mathurá several years 
ago, are in Sanskrit. In the caves at Kánheri, Nasik, Junar, Nánà- 
ghit, Kárlem, and some other places in this Presidency, and in the 
Bhilsa topes, we have Pali or Prákrit inscriptions. Most of these are 
short, but at Nasik we have long ones, in the caves of Ushavadàta 
and Gotamiputra. The language of these latter is Pali ; and but à few 
forms are peculiar, such as qq aud कित for which the Pali has fpa 
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and कत, Past Passive Participles of qf and कू; and W for the numeral 
two, the Pali form being हे or VW. In Ushavadáta's caves we have one 
inscription entirely in Sanskrit, the rest are in Pali or Prakrit, but we 
have an intermixture of Sanskrit words, and the conjuncts प्र, a and क्ष 
often appear. In these and smaller inscriptions we have such words 
as बार for द्वार, बारसक for वार्षक, वरिस for वर्ष, डादिस for उाहिइय, while 
the Pali forms of these words are द्वार, वस्सिक, TET, and NAT. Some 
of these inscriptions were engraved so late as the third century, 
when the Páli could hardly have been the vernacular ; but it had become 
the sacred language of the Buddhists ; the mendicant priests for whom 
the caves were intended and even educated lay members of that per- 
suasion understood it; and hence it was used in these inscriptions as 
Sanskrit was in others. Theatyle of Gotamiputra's charters, abounding 
as it does in long compounds and elaborate expressions, is very unlike 
the plein and simple language of Asoka’s edicts. And at the end of 
these and that of his son, we are told that the officers of these kings 
who caused the charters to be engraved acted under the command, i.e. 
wrote to the dictation of ** respected persons who were the compilers of 
all such documents," It thus appears that the Pali was at that timea 
sacred and a literary language among the Buddhists. And as to the 
language of the other inscriptions, which like those of Gotamiputra 
and his sons were not composed by learned men, one can easily 
understand how ignorant persons, not knowing Sanskrit or Pali well, 
but still not ignorant enough to kuow nothing of those languages 
would confound together Sanskrit, Pali, and vernacular words. Even 
in our days we find the phenomenon in the paérikds or horoscopes 
written by our Jos'is or astrologers, which are neither in pure Sanskrit 
nor in pure vernacular, but contain a mixture of them both, and the 
Sanskrit words and forms in which are incorrectly written. And au 
explanation of this nature I have also to give of another variety of 
language that is found in the writings of the Northern or Nepalese 
Buddhists. These, you know, unlike those of the Ceylonese aud 
Burmese Buddhists are written in Sanskrit, but in such works as the 
Lalitavistara, or the life of Buddha, we find along with prose passages 
in pure Sanskrit, a number of verses which contain words or furms 
which are not Sanskrit. Thus, for instance, we have :— 


सशुभकरमहेतोः फलामिदं TATA कमस्य 
Taree भवितुं सवैजगे अनुबन्थत इममनन्तयदं i 
You will here see that RATA, Wif, aud Ba are as in the Pali treated 
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like nouns in 8%, 3T& is dissolved into MUH, and there are a few other 
instances of this process, such as किलैश for War, शिरि for श्री, हिरि for 
ही &c., but generally the conjunct consonants are retained as they 
are in Sanskrit, and not assimilated. So also you have शोविन्ति for 
'घोदथम्ति, मायाय Genitive singular of मोया, उपजानिस्वा. शुणिष्यति, निरीक्षय 
Imperative second person plural, मिथ for शमयत, &c., and even such 
words as MATT which are Páli in every respect. But along with these 
there are other peculiarities which must be attributed simply to care- 
lessness. For instance, the case terminations are often omitted, athing 
never done either in Sanskrit or Pali, as काम सेवति for कामं सवेते, gira 
for qe when governed by पूजथितु, मोक्ष भोष्याते for मोक्षा भविष्याते, &c. 
Such constructions as क्षान्ट्या सार*यतम्पत्ना: for क्षान्तिसोर*यसपत्ना:, 
शीलसमाधि तथ प्रज्ञमयं for शीलसमाधिप्रज्ञामैय, are often to be met with. 

This language has therefore no fixed characteristics at all. We have 
seen that in such words as कर्म, ज्ञग and spp above, the final consonant 
is dropped, and these as in Pali and Prikrit made nounsin sf. But 
ATA is used in the Sanskrit form also, as atif (31411 ; and there are in- 
stances in which other final consonants are preserved. Along with such 
a form as शुणिष्यति noted above, which is constructed on the same prin- 
ciple a the Pali सुणिस्साते, such a Sanskrit one as qeafed is found. It 
therefore appears to me that this is not an independent language ; 
but that the writers of the Gáthüs knew the spoken language or Pali, 
and that they were imperfectly acquainted with Sanskrit, knowing 
enough of it to see that the assimilation of consonants was a vul- 
garity, but not acquainted with its grammar. They intended to write 
iu the more polished or literary language, but not knowing it well, often 
used unconsciously the grammatical forms and the peculiar words of 
the vernacular. At the time when the Gáthás were written the claims 
of the Pali to be considered 8 separate language were probably not 
recognised, and it constituted the speech of the uninstructed. Those 
who in this condition of things wished to write could not think of 
doing so in that form of speech, and therefore wrote in what they con- 
sidered the language of educated men; but they knew it imperfectly, 
and produced such a heterogeneous compound as we have seen. 
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Art. XVI[I.—Melations between Sanskrit, Pili, the Prákrils 
and the Modern Vernaculars. By IAMKRISBNA Gora 
BHANDARKAR, M.A., &c. 


Thus, gentlemen, have we surveyed the whole field of Indian Aryan 
speech from the Vedic times to our own, and what is it we have found ? 
The Vedic dialect lost a great many of its words andsome grammatical 
forms, its nouns aud roots arranged themselves under definite declensivns 
and conjugations, and thus became what | have called Middle Sanskrit. 
Till then there was no phonetic corruption except in isolatcd instances, 
But after that time the process went on rapidly, and words were altered 
in form principally by the law of the assimilation of conjunct consonanta 
and a few vowel changes. By the law of generalization or false analogy 
the declensions and conjugations were reduced to the prevailing types ; 
some new words came into use and a few old ones became obsolete, and 
thus the language arrived at a stage of which the Pili, the sacred 
language of the Southern Buddhists, and the inscriptions of Asoka 
afford us specimens. Then began a general use of attributive expres- 
sions for verbal forms, which had its effect on the vernacular or derived 
languages also, and thus while a good many of these forms went out of 
use in Sanskrit, the numberof tenses wnd moods in the derived languages 
was reduced to three. Inthe meanwhile the processes which formed the 
Pili went on, other laws of phonetic change, and principally that of 
the elision of uninitial consonants and the reduction of aspirated ones 
to ह came into opcration. The usc of analogy in the simplification of 
grammar proceeded further, a few words of a non-Sauskrit origin. were 
adopted, and thus arose the Prákrits. ‘There were several dialects of this 
class, but the distinction between them was not great. After a while 
in the Prakrits themselves new phonetic processes began, the chief of 
which were the dropping of one of the assimilated consonants and in 
most cases lengthening the preceding vowel, and the obviating of the 
hiatus caused by the vowels brought together by consonantal elision by 
combining them or inserting light semi-vowels between them. These 
were carried on further, the deelensional and conjugatioual terminations 
were corrupted and mutilated, and the forms began to get confused; case 
relatious came to be expressed by connecting independent words or 
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pronominal forms with the genitive of the noun; and new verbal forms 
were constructed from the participles by appending the personal termina- 
tions on the annlogy of the existing tenses, or by using the roots 
indicative of existence as auxiliaries. About this time the. Prikrit speak- 
ing people came to be divided into independent communities, separated 
from each other by hills and rivers, or communication between them 
decreased ; and therefore these several processes of destruction and con- 
struction were carried on at a varying rate and with a difference of detail 
in each ; and thus grew up the modern Hindi, Marathi, Gujaráti, Sindhi, 
dc. This is the whole history. The vervaculars have descended from 
the Prikrits, and the Prakrits from Sanskrit; and since a language is 
transmitted from generation to generation orally, if the modern dialects 
are spoken languages the Prükrits must have been so, and if the Prákrits 
were spoken dialects the Sanskrit must have been so. 

But these conclusions have been denied by some scholars. Professor 
II. II. Wilson says that the Prikrit of the plays is an artificial modifica- 
tion of the Sanskritlanguage devised to adapt it to peculiar branches of 
literature. And the reason he gives is that even in later plays composed 
but a few centuries ago the Prákrit used is not the vernacular of the 
day, but that which we find in the very earliest work of the species. But 
he is by no means certain, and leaves the question undecided. The 
reason advanced by him is evidently of no weight. If I choose at this 
day to express my thoughts in Latin and compose a treatise in that 
language instead of my vernacular, does that prove that that Janguage 
is artificial? Latin is sometimes still used in Europe for literary pur- 
poses, though it is not the vernacular of any country. Sanskrit play- 
writers of later ages, and even a stray dramatist at the present day use 
the old Prákrits for their inferior characters in orthodox obedience to 
the rules laid down by the old authorities on the histrionic art; and 
since the Prákrits, like Sanskrit, Latin, and other languages are preserv- 
ed by means of grammars and literary works, it is possible to write in 
them as in these languages. 

Mr. Beames at one time expressed himself decidedly on this point : 
*' The Prákrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that ever was 
spoken," So Dr. Pischel, a German scholar: “I cgree with Mr. 
Beames, that none of the Prákrits wes ever a spoken language, and 
that in order to learn what was the spoken language of the Aryans we 
must turn principally to the modern vernaculars.” This, gentlemen, 
we have done; we have examined the vernaculars and found that there 
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is not a rule about the changes of letters in passing from Sanskrit into 
the Prákrit given by Vararuchi or Hemachandra, of which instances are 
not found in the vernaculars. Of such as are general the examples are 
abundant; and iu a great many cases even the words in which the 
change is of a special kind are preserved in the vernaculars, in their 
Prákrit form, slightly altered according to the processes that afterwirds 
came intu operation, A good many of the vocal peculiarities of the 
Pali and Prákrit speakers are preserved by the speakers of the Gujaráti, 
Marathi, Hinai, Sindhi and Bengali. Ihavealready drawn your atten- 
tion to the fact that the ordinary Gujarati cannot pronounce @ or भौ 
but makes ए or ÑT of it, the Marathi Deáastha णू of नू, and the Sindhi 
and the Bengali & of क्ष्‌, and the Hindi aq or q of it and स्‌ of the 
sibilant. The Bengali pronounces a conjunct ending in 3I as a double 
consonant and preserves the old Mágadhi peculiarity of reducing all the 
sibilants to €, while the Hindi still manifests the Paisáchi peculiarity of 
making न्‌ of ल्‌. The case terminations in the forms they assumed in 
the Apabhraméa have been preserved, some in this dialect, some in that. 
All the three Prakrit tenses do exist and none other; past time is ex- 
pressed in just the same way as in the Prikrits; the participles, the 
causals, the passives, the denominatives, the nominal and verbal bases, 
and the remnants of the Sanskrit conjugations ace just as they were in 
the Prikrits ; and the new verbs and cases are formed out of Prikrit 
materials only. Then again a good many of the Desya or non-Sanskrit 
words that existed in the Prikrits are found in the vernaculars. 

Now if the Prikrits were not spoken dialects, what these scholars pro- 
bably mean is that they were artificial adaptctions, as Professor Wilson 
calls them. But we have seen that they grew up by such natural laws 
as guide the development of any language whatever. The development 
of the Prikrit dialects from Sanskrit is paralleled by the development 
of the Romance languages from Latin. Ifthe Prikrit dialects are to be 
considered artificial, it is difficult to conceive upon what principles they 
could have been constructed and for what purpose. A conscious manu- 
facture of a language would be conducted upon some general principles 
and would not admit of such isolated forms, not obeying any general 
rule, as we have noticed. The analogies would be perfect; but on the 
contrary we have seen thet in the Pali and the Prikrits a good many 
forms :re made up according to a certcin rule brought into use by 
analogy, as for instance making the passive by adding इञ्ज or इअ while 
there are others which are not thus constructed but have descended by 
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simple phonetic corruption of Sanskrit forms, as fray, लब्भइ and 
others, In थीं parts of grammar there are such forms, and these have 
descended to the modern Vernaculars, as we have seen. 

Again, if these had been artificial languages they would not have 
been called after the names of provinces as we have seen they were. I 
have given reasons for believing that though the difference between 
the Sauraseni and the Maháráshtri was not great, some peculiarities of 
the former have been preserved by the modern Sindhi, Panjábi, Braja 
and Hindi, while the Marathi represents the old Maháráshtri. And 
some of the peculiarities of the Mágadhi Prákrit are distinctly observ- 
able as we have seen in some of the inscriptions of Aéoka, in which it 
would be absurd to suppose an artificial language was used. And how, 
if they were not popular dialects, could the idea of using them for 
women and the inferior characters in dramatic plays have in the first 
place arisen? That a poet should make certain persons in his work 
speak their peculiar dialect, especially when that is an inferior dialect 
aud likely to create mirth, is natural, and this device is resorted to by 
writers in all countries. But it was probably more from considerations 
of propriety than liveliness that these languages began to be used by 
Sanskrit dramatists, For they are no less particular about such pro- 
prieties, and of even the so-called unities, than other nations. For one 
of the rules of the Art is that one act should not contain the events 
of more than a day. Similarly the minute directions about the use 
of certain Prákrit dialects in the case of certain persons are explicable 
only on thesupposition that the original idea was to represent in the 
drama a state of things actually existing in the world. For these varied 
reasons it admits of no question whatever that the Prákrits of the poets 
and of the grammarians were really at one time spoken languages. 
But it is of course not meant that they were spoken just as we find 
them written, or that they were necessarily spoken at the time when 
the poets that use them flourished. The Prákrits became literary and 
dead dialects as Sanskrit itself had before them, and, as already remarked, 
they may be used for literary purposes even now, if one wishes to do 
so. "The distinction between the written Prákrits and the correspond- 
ing spoken Prákrits cannot be greater than the usual distinction be- 
tween the language of books and that of ordinary life; and probably 
the Prákrits of some of our earlv plays represent the vernaculars of the 
time faithfully. I must not omit to mention that Mr. Beames has 
considerably modified his opinion siuce he wrote the article from which 
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the above extract is taken, for in the beginning of the Introduction to 
his Comparative Grammar he speaks of the Prákrits as spoken languages, 
and attempts to account for the use of so many in the dramatic plays 
instead of setting it down to 8 mere fancy. 

We will uext proceed to consider the views that have been put forth, 
opposed to the conclusions we have arrived at, as regards the relation 
between Sanskrit and the Prakrits, and endeavour to determine that 
relation more definitely than we have done. Professor Weber believes 
that in the Vedic times there were several dialects, and that by a 
fusion of these a common language called the Scnskrit was formed, while 
at the same time the dialects ran on their course and formed the Prá- 
krits. He says, “I incline to the opinion of those who deny that the 
Sanskrit Dháshá, properly sa called, was ever the common spoken lan- 
guage of the whole Áryan people, and assign it to the learned alone. 
Just as our modern High German, arising out of the ancient dialecte 
of the Germans, reduced what was common to all to universal rules and 
laws, and by the power of analogy obliterated all recollection of varie- 
ties; aud just as, ou the other hand, these dialects while they gradually 
degenerated often preserved at the same time fuller and more ancient 
forme; so also the Vedic dialects became partly combined in one 
stream, in which their individual existence was lost, and so formed the 
regular Sanskrit Bháshá, and partly flowed on individually op their own 
original (Prákrita) irregular force, and continued to be the idioms of 
different provinces in the corruption of which they participated. The 
Sanskrit language and the Prákrit dialects had, therefore, a common 
and simultaneous origin ; the latter did not spring out of the former." 
Professor Weber gives a few instances of Prákritised Sanskrit words 
from the Vedic dialect, as he calls it, to show that the development of 
the Prikrits began then, but nearly all of these are from such works 
as the Upanishads, wbich must be assigned to a very late period when 
the language was in that confusion which we find in the Buddbistic 
Gáthás. Now if the development of Sanskrit and the Prákrits was 
contemporaneous,how comesit that almost all the words and grammatical 
forms in these latter dialects are manifest corruptions of Sanskrit words 
and forms? Professor Weber's theory does not account for this fact, 
but this defect is supplied by Mr. Beames, who holds nearly the same 
view as the Professor. He says, “ Theidea of a common language is the 
creation of modern times, and the effect of the spread of literature." 
* The most probable hypothesis is, that the Áryans from the earliest 
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times spoke many dialects, all closely akin, all having the same family 
likeness and tendencies common to all, perhaps in every case mutually 
intelligible, but still distinct and co-existent." In a note we are told 
that this is probable but cannot be proved. The dialect of the Vedic 
hymns was, he says, only one of these. Then “after a time the 
Brahmans consciously and intentionally set themselves to the task 
of constructing a sacred language, by preserving and reducing to rule 
the grammatical elements of this Vedic tongue.” * They seized on 
the salient features of Aryan speech as contained in all dialects, and 
moulded them into one harmonious whole." "They (the popular dialects) 
were anterior to Sanskrit, contemporary with it, and they finally sur- 
vived it. Nevertheless, Sanskrit is older than the dialects. This 
sounds like a paradox, but it is true in two senses: first, that '“ as ages 
rolled on, the vulgar dialects went on developing into new forms, while 
Sanskrit remained fixed and fossilized for ever." The second is, that 
though Panini, who is credited with this feat of constructing the. Sans- 
krit language, lived when the early dialects were much changed, still 
among the Brahmans there was a traditional memory of the ancient 
and then obsolete forms of many words............In teaching his pupils 
the true principles of speech, Panini would naturally use these archaic 
words in preference to the corruptions eurreut around him, and thus 
the language which he, to a certain extent, created, was in great part 
a resuscitation of antiquated terms.” 

To be able to estimate the views of these writers at their true worth, 
it is necessary that we should try to fix the meaning of the word dia- 
lect, which is the source of some confusion, and endeavour to form 
some idea of the origin and growth of dialects generally. If little dif- 
ferences are to be regarded as sufficient to constitute a dialect there 
areas many dialects as human beings. For just as ne two human faces 
are exactly alike, no two men speak exactly alike. Every one has his 
peculiarities of pronunciation, and is fond of particular words or turns 
of expression. The principle of individuality is strong in human 
nature, but its effects are counteracted by the principle of community, 
which guides the development of human life ; and the necessity of com- 
munication compels a man to drop peculiarities in speech and to con- 
form himself to the prevailing model. Thus then, the individual dit- 
ferences come to be minute and insignificant, and hence the language of 
a community becomes practically one language. But, constituted as 
communities generally, but not necessarily, are, they are composed of 
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classes ; and there is not asmuch communication between separate classes 
as within the limits of a clzss, and bence there come to be ९८88 lan- 
guages, or varieties of speech in thescme commanity. There may be 
many such ९८85९8 ; but the smaller ones may be neglected, and we 
may distinguish between two large ones, generally czlled the lower and 
the higher, or the uneduccted and educated classes, The langunges of 
these differ, that of the lower cl:ss being more subject to those laws of 
development, growth, or corruption which I traced in the first lecture. 
Thus an uneducated Englishman uses mony such forms as “I knowed,’’ 
“you says,” formed upon the prevailing analogies ; and his pronuncia- 
tion of a good many words is corrupt, as "genhmsn " for * gentleman’” 
“wot” for“ what,” “ guvner"" for governor, &e. And in the same way 
the language of the Marathi, Gujarati or Hindf lower classes is not the 
same as that of the higher. But still the word dialect is not used imspeak - 
ing of these two varieties, one principal reason being that the language of 
the lower classes is not acknowledged to have an independent existence. 
Again, when a community comes to have a literature, the style that 
is used, as a rule, differs from tbe ordinary conversational style. There 
are certain words, turns of expression, modes of construction, and even 
solitary forms which, though used in conversation. do wot appear im 
books, Even these two varieties are not called dialects. The dialects 
of a language therefore or kindred dialects, as they may be culled, are 
the languages of kindred communities, whieh, while they possess & 
large body of common words and forms, have also many others which 
are different, thougl in most cases the roots from which these are de- 
rived are common to all. And according to the proportion in whielr 
the similar and dissimilar elements are mixed, the dialeets are more or 
less distant from each other. The causes that divide meu into distinct 
communities are the causes that create distinet dialeets. The laws of 
change and development are always in operation ina language, in a 
changing condition of society, and the processes of destruction or dis- 
appearance of old words and forms and the construction or appearance ot 
new ones, «re constantly going on. Hence, when after the separation of 
men into distinct communities, communication between them is lessened, 
these processes go on in a varied and dissimilar manner. The 
conditions of life in their new habitations may also be different, and 
when they are so, they bring about a varied linguistic development. 
But though the processes of destruction and construction are always 
going on in a language, they suppose that the society whose language 
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it is, is moving and not stationary. The life of a community may, how- 
ever, be even and unvaried, in which case there will be little change in 
its language. Or certain races may be very conservative, and cling to 
the past with tenacity. Thus the Lithuanian peasants of the present 
day have through a number of ages, though they possess nothing like a 
literature, preserved a good many old Aryan words and forms in a purer 
condition than all their European neighbours. So that even after men 
are divided into distinct communities it is by no means necessary that 
distinct dialects should grow up. They may or they may not. But 
the possibility of slight differences, such as those which exist in the 
speech of the different classes of a community, even when the dialect is 
the same, is not denied. Now, if for the various reasons above indicated 
dialects have come into existence, these continue until by the develop- 
ment of civilisation and by political events kindred communities 
come to form a nation ; and then by increased communication and the 
growth of a common literature these dialects are fused together, and 
one harmonious language is formed ; though, however, in remote quar- 
ters they may continue to have an independent existence. The writers 
whom 1 have quoted pay exclusive attention to this fact, of which there 
are several instances in modern European history, the most notable of 
which is the development of the modern German ; and lay it down as a 
universal preposition which requires no proof, that in an early condi 
tion of society there must be a plurality of dialects, and there could ba 
no such thing as a common language. This seems to be the opinion 
01 Professor Max Müller also. But if there was not one common origi- 
nal dialect, whence are the common portion of the words and forms of 
kindred dialects, and the common roots derived ? And does not compara- 
tive philology itself, iu its comparisons and classifications, go upon the 
assumption that there was such a language? Thus, then, since the 
creation of dialects depends on causes and the causes may not exist, it 
will not do to assume that there were several dialects in Vedic times 
without positive proof or even positive indications. Several indepen- 
dent Aryan communities or tribes may not have migrated into India, 
but only one. Or even if more than one tribe came over they may 
have been, like the Lithuanian peasants, very conservative r8 regards 
their language. The circumstances we know about the language of 
the period do not necessitate the supposition of a plurality of dialects. 
Besides, if according to Professor Weber these originally existing dia- 
lects went on in their own isolated course as the idioms of different 
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provinces, and became the Páli and the Prákrits, we should expect to 
find much greater divergences between them, produced in the course of 
the many centuries that elnpsed between the Vedic period and that iu 
which they wereas we now find them. But the distinction between 
the dialects of the inscriptions of Asoka and even between the different 
Prákriis is by no means great, and concerns chiefly the pronunciation 
of individual letters. The plea of linguistic conservatism which I have 
before used in a certain case, cannot be brought in here, since those 
enrly dialects resembling the language of the Vedns, as they must have 
done if they existed, were already very greatly corrupted in passing into 
the Pali or the Prákrits. Surely such very extensive changes as from 
the Vedicto the Prákrit form, if carried ou in different provinces by 
different communities, must occasion very great divergences, grenter 
even than we find between the modern vernnculnrs,’ For the degree of 
departure from the old Prákrits which these last exhibit is not so 87९8४ 
as that which the Prikgits do from the Vedic dialect. The divergence 
ought at least to be as great, but it certainly is not so. 

Now the way in which the supposed contemporaneous development 
of Sanskrit and the Prakrits is accounted for by Mr. Beames is, as we 
have seen, this:— That the Prákrits arose by a natural development, 
while Sanskrit was created by the Brahmans, and principally by Panini, 
out of the Vedic dialect, the salient points of Prikrit speech, and bv a 
resuscitation of antiquated terms. Hence it contains the old words 
and forms from which those in the Prakrits are derived. And this also 
accounts for the existence of what Mr. Beames calls an Aryan but 
non-Sanskritic element in the Prikrits, by which he probably means 
those few forms that are not found in classical Sanskrit, but must be 
referred to the Vedic dialect, or others that must be Aryan, though 
not found either in classical or Vedic Sanskrit. Of the latter there are 
almost no instances which may be regarded as beyond the possibility 
of doubt. But such a theory is calculated to bring relief to a puzzled 
philologist who, not knowing to what Sanskrit word to trace any 
Prakrit or Vernacular word, will at once get out of the difficulty by 
putting it down as an Aryan word not found in Sanskrit. But 
how is it possible to create such a langunge as the Sanskrit out of the 
elements indicated by Mr. Beames? A literary style, as distinguished 
from a conversational style, is what one can understand, but a language 
which never had anything to correspond to it in ordinary vernacular 
speech, but is simply created, is inconceivable. And if the creation of 
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a sacred language was the conscious and deliberate aim of the Brah- 
mans, and Pánini resuscitated old or obsolete words, why did they or 
he not include in the new language all the innumerable old obsolete 
Vedic words avd grammatical forms which wonld have, from the very 
reverence that was paid to the Vedas, rendered their invention more 
sacred ; and why should they, instead of doing so, have distinguished 
between a Chhándasa or Vedic, and Bháshá or popular, speech? And 
if the inventors seized all the salient features of the popular dialects, 
would they have left » few but striking Vedic peculiarities in the popular 
speech, such as the absolutive in स्वान or तुन unrepresented in their new 
langnage. And how could they from the popular dialects in which the 
conjugations and declensions were reduced to fewer types, construct the 
innumerable forms of the Sanskrit noun or verb, the Perfecta, the Aorists 
And the lost tenses or moods? And what must have been the basis of 
the incalculable Taddhitn or nominal and verbal or krit derivatives, 
which have left but few traces in the Prákrits? Even the Vedic dialect 
is not calculated to afford much help. For if the grammar of the later 
Sanskrit had been framed by the conscious inventors upon the model of 
the Vedic, the declensions, conjugations, and the derivatives would have 
been like the Vedic; whereas, asa matter of fact, the differences are 
grent,and some of these | pointed out in the first lecture. There remains 
the third alternative, that there was a traditional memory of these 
forms. But why should they have been committed to memory when 
there was no motive? The sacred formvlas which Mr. Beames says 
were orally transmitted do not, if they were the same as those that have 
come down to us, contain a large number of such forms; and if they 
were different, they are simply imaginary. Andthough the Vedas were 
and are committed to memory, the literally incaleulable number of case 
forms, verbal forms, ‘Taddhitas, and Kridants, in the absence of any 
general rules, which were laid down afterwards, as the theory sopposes, 
by the gfammarian creators of the languages, it is thoroughly impos- 
sible to commit to memory,—impossible, as the great author of the 
Mahábháshya says, even for Indra, with Brihaspati for his teacher and a 
thousand celestial years during which to learn them. Of course it is a 
different thing when they are current in a language which one learns 
from his childhood, though even in this case very few know all the 
words and forms which are current in their own country, and nearly all 
only such as they are immediately concerned with. And what is the 
evidence for the truth of this theory? Absolutely none is given. 1६ 
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is simply the vague feeling of an individual or individuals, and not a 
conclusion arrived at after a deliberate weighing of evidence ; while it 
sets at naught the clearest evidence available in the works of the gram- 
marians themselves, which I shall presently adduce. The theory there- 
fore is utterly untenable, and the contemporaneous development of 
Sanskrit and the Prakrits derived from it, to account for which it was 
invented, is an impossibility. Professor Aufrecht, though he does not 
believe in a plurality of Vedic dialects, derives the Prákrits from the 
Vedic language, and assigns Sanskrit to schools of the learned, but does 
not explain its genesis, Those who believe the Vernacular dialects to be 
derived directly from the Vedic must explain the origin of classical Sans- 
krit in some such way as Mr. Benmes has done; there is no other way. 
Dismissing feelings which we have been considering so long, we 
will for a time examine the reason or reasons that are given for doubt- 
ing the derivation of the Pali and the Prikrits from Sanskrit. Thus 
Professor Childers, in the preface to his Pali Dictionary, states the 
relations between Sanskrit and Paliin the following lucid manner :— 
“If we compare Pali with classical Sanskrit, we find that about two- 
fifths of the vocabulary consists of words identical in form with their 
Sanskrit equivalents, as Ndga, Buddha, Nidána. Nearly all the re- 
maining words present a more or less late or corrupted form... ........ 
Words of the above two classes nearly exhaust the Pali vocabulary ; 
but there remains a small though important residuum of forms dis- 
tinctly older than Sanskrit, and fouud only in the oldest known Sans- 
krit, that of the Vedas. Nay, I do not feel sure that Pali does not 
retain a few precious relics older than the most ancient Sanskrit, and 
only to be explained through the allied Indo-Germanic languages. It 
results from all this that Pali cannot be derived from Sanskrit; both, 
though most intimately connected, being independent corruptions of 
the lost Aryan speech which is their common parent ; but that Pali is 
on the whole in a decidedly later stage than Sanskrit, and, to adopt a 
metaphor popularised by Max Miller, stands to it in the relation of a 
younger sister." ‘Then in a footnote he gives these Vedic forms in the 
Pali: the infinitive in tave, as ४८८८९९ ‘for doing,’ the absolutive or gerund 
in tvdna, as katvána “having done.’ ‘These two terminations however 
occur only occasionally, the usual ones are the Sanskrit tum and tvá. The 
next two, imassa, genitive singular of ayas, and gona genitive plural 
of go “a cow," I consider as made up by false analogy, as I have 
already indicated ; £innaii genitive plural of /ri is similar. Then vidi 
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from vid to know and meaning “one who knows;" divo, which is 
masculine in the Veda and in the Pali, whileit is feminine in Sanskrit ; 
the imperative first person plural in dmase as in yamámaae, “I shall 
or may restrain,” kasámase, “ I shall or may plough?" the imperfect 
aká of karoti from the Vedic akat. Pali has the Vedic], but this is a 
sound natural under certain circumstances, since we have it in Marathi 
and Gujarati, and kukam corresponding to the Vedic kuha. The Vedic 
Instrumental plural termination of nouns in wq is retained in the Pali 
and also corrupted to ehi. Professor Childers, however, thinks it is 
corrupted from the Sanskrit ablative bAyas. agree with those who 
derive it from the Vedic affix. To these may be added the Prákrit gere 
* he does," in which there is a remnant of the fifth conjugation, while 
the root belongs to the eighth class; and also the affix Ter of abstract 
nouns, while it is eq in ordinary Sanskrit. Prákrit possesses सुण or ऊण 
corresponding to the Pali स्वान or तून and the instrumental affix एहि. 

Then in another note Professor Childers gives the Pali garu ‘° heavy " 
or “great,” while Sanskrit has गुरु, though the गर appears in the 
Sanskrit comparative and superlative forms गरीयस्‌ and गरिष्ठ. The sz 
is seen in the Greek word Bapis and Latin gravis. The potential झस्स 
* Jet him be," is also said not to have anything to correspond to it in 
Sanskrit; butit may be traced to the Vedic subjunctive or लेट, असल, or 
regarded as a corruption of अस्यात्‌ for Sanskrit स्यात्‌, the ey though 
dropped in Sanskrit being brought over by analogy from the singular 
of the other tenses. He also gives mq, while Sanskrit has gw, which is 
doubtful, and also सब्बधि “everywhere” the fip in which corresponds 
to fs in some Greek words. The Pali fi is the locative singular of the 
root the instrumental singular of which is preserved in the Sanskrit था 
in एकधा, पञ्च॒धा &c. Of these the Prikrits have गर in such words as 
MEN, गारव &c., and इध. 

Here the question is reduced to a point. Two-fifths of the words in 
the Páli are pure Sanskrit, the rest are corrupt Sanskrit, while there 
are about six or seven forms which are lost in classical Sanskrit but 
exist in Vedic Sanskrit, and there are one or two which exist in neither, 
The dialect then from which the Pali was corrupted or immediately 
sprang, granting for a moment that it was different from the Sanskrit, 
had two-fifths of its words exactly like those in Sanskrit, and the other 
three-fifths from which the Páli corruptions were derived were also 
exactly like Sanskrit, but that it contained these eight or nine forms 
which Sanskrit has lost. In other words, Pali itself, if we take the 
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original forms of the corrupt three-fifths of its words into consideration, 
is exactly like Sanskrit but for these nine forms, Is the diclect for this 
difference to be considered an independent dialect? Is the distinction 
enough to entitle the Pali or its supposed immediate parent to be con- 
sidered a dialect, that is, a language elaborated, according to the defini- 
tion given before, from the ancient speech by a community distinct 
from that which elaborated the Sanskrit? If one thinks it is, he 
may do so, and regard the Pili as a distinct dialect; but he must 
for the same reason consider Surat Gujarati and Ahmedabad Guja- 
rati ; Koinkani Marathi and Dekkani Marathi; or the Marathi, Gujarati, 
English, and any other language as spoken by the uneducated 
classes of the population, and as spoken by the educated, to be distinct 
dialects of the same ancient speech. Iu the same commuuity, as I 
have observed, varieties of specch may or do prevail and must prevail, 
but the distinction between them is not enough to constitute them distinct 
dialects; wherefore Sanskrit and the immediate parent of the Pali or 
the uncorrupt Pali must be considered as one language, even though 
the latter conteined a few more ancient forms, and if both were one, 
the Pali must be regarded as a daughter of Sanskrit and not its sister. 
Some of its few peculiarities it may have derived from the spoken 
variety of Sanskrit, and the rest from that in use among the inferior 
elnsses. It often happens that the lower classes sometimes retain an 
old word or form after it has been given up by those above them, 
whence it is likely that the Pili was corrupted from the language of 
those classes. And as a matter of fact it was for a long time the speech 
of the uneducated, as will be presently shown. These observations apply 
to the later Prakrits also; wherefore if these derived languages were 
spoken that from which they were derived, i.e. Sanskrit, must have 
been a spoken language also. 

And, independently of this consideration, there is positive evidence 
that Sanskrit was a spoken language. Yaska in the Nirukta frequently 
refers to the Vedic dialect and to another called Bháshá, the peculiari- 
ties of which mentioned by him are observable in classical Sanskrit. 
Pánini in his Grammar gives a good many rules which are exclusively 
applicable to the dialect of the Vedas, to which he refers by using the 
words Chhandas, Nigama, Mantra, and Bráhmana, and others which are 
applicable to the Bhasha alone, but by far the largest number of his sutras 
have reference to both. Now since Bhisha, or the ordinary Sanskrit, 
is thus distinguished from the dialect of the Vedas, it must be the 
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language in use at the time when these writers lived. *'Bbáshá," as used 
by them, is a proper name, but in later Sanskrit it acquired a generic 
signification and meant language generally. The root from which the 
word is derived signifies ‘‘to speak," wherefore the original sense of 
the word as a proper noun must have been the * speech” or “the 
spoken language." And because this was its signification it afterwards 
came to denote “explanation.” When we ask for an explanation of 
something that is obscure and uniutelligible, what we mean is that the 
sense should be expressed to us in the ordinary language of men,a 
language that we can understand. Thus such a sentence as स्थितप्रज्ञस्य 
का भाषा, means “what is the Vernacular of स्थितप्रज्ञ?” an expression 
similar to ** what is the English of it?” 

Panini refers certain points expressly to popular usage. He says 
that the names of countries are conventional, and no grammatical 
analysis should be given of them, becauseit isfictitious. These should 
be used as we find them used. Similarly he says grammarians should 
not make rules to teach such things as these:— That the two words 
of a compound express the thing denoted by the principal word as 
qualified by the sense of the subordinate word ; as for instance, राजपुरुष, 
a compound of शज्जन्‌ “a king" aud पुरुष “a man" does not denote 
“a king," but “a man," and not “man” alone but as connected with 
a king, i.e. a king's man or officer; and that the base and the termi- 
nation express the sense of the termination as qualified by that of the 
base; as औपगवब signifies not उपग॒ but a child, and nota child alone 
but a child as connected with उपगु i.e, Upagu’s child. For the signifi- 
cations of words are to be learnt from usage. 

In the introduction to the Maháübháshya Pataijali tells us that some 
persons in his or Kátyáyana's time considered the study of grammar to 
be unnecessary. For said they, '* Vedic words or forms we know from 
the Veda, and those current in popular usage from that usage; gram- 
mar is useless." Now the grammar which is thus declared useless 
is the grammar both of the Vedic and classical Sanskrit ; and the 
depreciators of the science profess to derive a knowledge of the first 
dialect from the Vedic books, and of the second not from other books 
but from popular usage. Hence Sanskrit must have been in the times 
of those two grammarians a spoken language. 

Similarly in the passage from the same work which I placed before 
you in the first lecture, you will remember that the objector or párva- 
pakshin) argues that since usage is the authority upon which the 
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grammarians go, certain verbal forms which are no longer used by 
people ought not to be taught by the grammarians, and says that 
instead of those verbal forms participles are employed. The principal 
teacher (Siddhdntin) does not deny the facts but refers the objector 
to the vast literature of the language, where he may find them used, 
though obsolete et the time, It is evident from the whole passage. 
that Sanskrit was then a spoken language, though some of its verbal 
forms had fallen’ into desuetude. I have also shown that the language 
was considerably changed between the times of Pánini and Kátyáyana, 
and called the Sanskrit that prevailed when Pánini and Yáska flourished 
Middle Sanskrit, and that which was corrent in the time of Kátyáyana 
classical Sanskrit. Now these changes from the one form to the other 
could not have taken place if the language had been dead or petrified 
into a merely literary language. 

I am at a loss to see why some scholars should find it so difficult to 
believe that Sanskrit was a vernacular. If its declensions and conju- 
gations are considered too complicated for the language of everyday 
life, it must not be forgotten that such 8 fact did not prevent the 
ancient languages of Europe from becoming spoken languages. And 
this objection would do equally well against the Vedic dialect, which, 
or others like which, are regarded as the vernaculars of their times, 
and which are richer in inflexious than the later Sanskrit, Then it is 
beld that the artificial regularity of Sanskrit makes it improbable that 
it should have been a vernacular. Where isthis artificial regularity ? 
On the contrary, itis the absence of regularity that renders its gram- 
mar so difficult and complicated. There is a freedom in the choice of 
words, expressions, and forms. In every department of its grammar 
there are innumerable optional forms; nounsand verbal roots are often 
declined and conjugated in several ways. One same root in a good many 
cases forme its special tenses in more ways than one, andin the nominal 
derivatives, the verbal derivatives, the formation of the feminine, and the 
uses of cases and tenses there is a freedom which some may consider a 
license. The only difference is that Sanskrit has had the most perfect 
grammariens in the world, who observed all the facts of their language 
and laid them down as unchangeable facts, and it is this which gives 
that language a stiffened appearance. Then the Samdhi or euphonic 
combinations of letters which are necessary in Sanskrit, are regarded 
as inconsistent with the character of a spoken language. It is however 
not denied that such combinations are observable in all languages, 
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and particularly so in Latin and Greek ; but it is urged that in Sanskrit 
there is a regularity or universality about them which is not found any- 
where else. Itshould not however be forgotten that Samdhi in the same 
word and the same compound, and of & preposition with a root is alone 
necessary. Between different words it is optional, which means that it 
was on occasions neglected. Now Samdhiin the same word is necessary 
by a law of nature. The Sanskrit does not allow « hiatus; and this is a 
characteristic of most of the modern idioms also. Some languages, 
such as our Prákrits and the old languages of Europe tolerate it. 
But the euphonic combination of consonants in the same word isneces- 
fary even in Latin; as in rer reg.s, scriptus =scrib-tus, cinctum = 
cing-tum, legtum =leg-tum, tractum from traho, though the # like 
the Sanskrit ẹ stands for an original gh ; d and £ combine to form an 
ह, as defendo, defensum ; sedeo; sessum claudo, clausum ; &c. Preposi- 
tions are really parts of words, and bence by the same law they 
also must form one harmonious sound with the initiel letter of the 
word to which they are attached; and modern vernaculars have got 
corruptions of the combined words which shows that they must have 
been used in those forms in the colloquial Sanskrit. Sk, पर्यस्त, Pr. gge 
M. पालट; Sk. प्रत्यनिज्ञाना, Pr. पश्चहिआण, H. पहिचान; Sk. अत्यर्थ, Pr. 
spe, M. अचाट, &c. Now as to compounds, this peculiarity of the 
Sanskrit has been carried to an extravagant extent by later writers, but 
Panini allows only certain formations of this nature. These grew up as 
independent words in the language, and hence in the matter of Samdhi 
were treated like other words. In the spoken language the euphonic 
combinations we have been considering were not consciously made, but 
the words themselves acquired those forms by habitual use in the same 
manner as in other tongues. The grammarians however discovered and 
laid down these rules ; and the practice of using them in books even in 
combining different words gained ground, though however many instances 
in which there is no such Samdbi are found in the Itihásas and the 
Puránas. But if in colloquial speech such a combination was not pos- 
sible, the grammarians do not enjoin that it should be made ; and very 
probably it was not made. 


And traces of many expressions which only a colloquial use of 
language can generate have been preserved, not so much in the litera- 
ture as by the grammarians. Such i3 one expressive of an intensive or 
excessive action, composed of the Imperative second person form of a 
root repeated, followed by a verbal form of the same in any tense of the 
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Indicative and in any person or number ; as खाद स्यावेति खादति, lit. “ eat, 
eat, he eats,” i.e. eats much, कुरु कुर्विति करोति “do, do, he does," i.e. 
does much. This expression exists in Marathi and is considered so 
colloquial that no Maráthi grammarian has noticed it, as स्या श्वा खातो, 
कर कर करतो in which as in Sanskrit श्या and कर are the forms of the 
Imperative second person singular. A similar expression is used when 
several actions are attributed to the same agent; as ओदनं भु 


सक्तून्‌ पिब धानाः खादेत्येवायमभ्यवहरति ‘eat rice, drink barley water, 
devour fried grain, in this way he fills his stomach" ; which in Ma- 
ráthiis भात जेव पेज पी लाह्या खा असे पोट भरतो. In this case the 
Indicative should signify a general action of which the Imperatives 
denote the species, and we may have here करोति “does ” instead of 
अभ्यवहराते. Similarly those innumerable expressions consisting of a form 
made up by adding ara, technically erge, to aroot, preceded by a noun, 
and of a verbal form of the same root must be colloquial; as हस्तमाह 
गृह्णाति “holds by the hand,” जीवनाशं नइयाते, “he perishes,” उदरपूरं sx 
“cats a stomachful,” यथाकारमहं भोक्ष्ये तथाकारं भोक्ष्ये कि तवानेन “1, will 
eat as I eat (as I like), what have you todo withit?" &c, Etymologi- 
cally हस्तम्राह म्‌, जीवनादाम्‌ Sc. are accusatives, and they may in these cases 
be called coguate accusatives, and the expressions somewhat resemble 
such ones in English, as *' runa race," ** walk a walk," “die a dcath,” &c, 
The compounds दण्डादण्डि, केशाकेशि &c. meaning “a scuffle in which there 
isa brandishing of sticks and seizing each other by, the hair ; " and a great 
many others made up of Imperative forms of verbs, or of a verb and 
i*s object which are used as nouns, are of a nature suited for the purposes 
of n light conversation; as अत्र खादतमोदता वर्तेते “ ‘eat and enjoy’ is 
the rule here,” अत्राभीतपिबता वतेते “` €at and drink ’ is the rule bere," 
TANITA तस्य दानशोण्डीरस्य गृहे “ ' take out and give’ is what takes 
place in the house of a bountiful man," जहिस्तम्बोयम्‌ “he is one who 
constantly says, ' strike the sheafs of corn,’ ''; एहिस्वागता वतेते “come, 
welcome to thee’ is the practice" §c. 

Sanskrit was not the only language spoken in the times of Katya- 
yana and Patanjali. In the Mahábháshya there are several passages 
which contain allusions to a dialect arising from a, corruption of 
Sanskrit. Thus in the comment on the Virtika Siddhe sabdirtha- 
sambandhe, we arc told with reference to the question whether words 
nre created or exist of themselves, that Pánini's rules suppose that 
they are not crented but exist of themselves ; and so is the relation 
between them and the things they denote, i.e. their power of expression, 
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uncreated and self-existent ; and according to another interpretation of 
the Vártika, the things also which words denote are so. How is it 
known that all these are self-existent ? Because in the affairs of the 
world or in ordinary life men think of certain things and use words to 
express them ; they do not set about producing words before doing so. 
But this is not the case with those things that are created and not 
self-existent. If a man wishes to do something witn an earthen pot, 
he goes to the house of a potter and says, * Make a pot for me, I have 
to do something by its means," Now if he has to use words, he 
does not in the same way go to the house of a grammarian and say, 
* Make words, I want to use them” ; but immediately that he thinks 
of this thing and that he uses words [for expressing them]. Well then, 
if words are to be taken from ordinary life [and are not made by 
grammarians) what isit that the Sastra [grammar] does: ** The Sástra 
lays down a restriction by observing which a man may attain religious 
merit. It does what other Sástras in ordinary life do. Thus while it 
is possible to satisfy hunger by eating anything whatever, it is enjoined 
that one shall not a eat domesticated fowl or pig ; and the object is that 
he may by regulating his conduct thus attain religious merit, In the 
same way this Sástra (grammar) tells us that while it is possible to 
express one's meaning by using correct words or incorrect words, 
correct ones alone which it teaches should be used to secure the 
religious merit arising therefrom." After this follows the discussion 
translated in the first lecture; and then we have another of which the 
following is a portion. 

Porv. Doesreligious merit arise from a knowledge of correct words 
or from their use. 

Sip. What is the difference ? 

Porv. If you say religious merit arises from their knowledge, reli- 
gious demerit also must arise. For he who knows what words are 
correet, also knows what words are incorrect. If merit results from 
the knowledge of those that are correct, demerit must result from the 
knowledge of those that are incorrect; or greater demerit must arise 
[from their knowledge], as the number of incorrect words is larger, and 
that of correct words smaller. For the corruptions of one correct word 
are mariifold ; as, for instance, the corruptions of the correct word गोः 
are गावी, गोणी, गोता, गोपोतालिका &०. And the Rishi also indicates (in 
8. passage which is quoted) that the restriction as to correct words con- 
cerns their use [and not knowledge]. 
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Sip. Well, then, let it be that religious merit arises from their use 
[and not from knowledge]. 

Pünv. If from their uqe, the whole world would obtain heavenly 
felicity. 

Sip. And now why should you be jealous if the whole world obtain 
heavenly felicity ? : 

Pünv. No, certainly, I am not jealous. But what I mean is that it 
thus becomes useless to make any effort ; sueh effort only as is fruitful 
should be made. If you get the fruit without any effort, the effort 
is useless. [The effort meant is that involved in the study of grammar, 
i.e. of correct words, People use some correct words at least without 
studying grammar, and if eternal felicity results from the use of such 
words they get it without making the effort of studying the subject]. 

Sip. Why, verily those who make the effort will largely use correct 
words, and will obtain a large amount of heavenly felicity, 

Pünv. That the fruit does not follow the effort is also an observed 
fact. For there are persons who though they have made the effort are 
seen to be incompetent [in the use of correct words], while others who 
have not, are competent ; wherefore it is possible the fruit, i.e. heavenly 
felicity, may not follow. . 

Sip. Well then, religious merit arises not from knowledge alone, 
neither from use alone. 

Pünv. From what then? 

Srp. Heavenly felicity arises from the use of correct words when it 
is accompanied by the knowledge that they are correct, derived from a 
study of the 8030६. 

And thus it goes on. 

Now itis clear from all this that correct words, i.e., Sanskrit, was 
spoken in those days by all, but that incorrect words had got mixed up 
with it, and the object of grammar was to teach how to avoid incorrect 
words or corruptions, though there were men who could speak correctly 
without knowing grammar. And this is the state in which more or 
less all languages are at all times; and even at the present day the 
purpose of grammar is considered to be to teach how to speak 
correctly. By the way, it will be seen how Sanskrit grammarians dis- 
tinctly declare that they teach nothing that does not exist, they do 
not create words, but separate the correct ones from such as are in- 
correct. But what did Patañjali consider to be the standard of cor- 
rect Sanskrit, who was it that spoke the language correctly, and in 
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whose speech were corruptions observable? This is clear from 
another passage at the beginning of the third páda of the first chapter 
of the Mahábháshya. Pataüjali interprets the sütra भूवादयो धातवः 
(1, 3, 1.) in a manner to yield such a connotative definition of a dhátu or 
root as this, that a dhátu isthat which denotes action or being. Then 
a question is raised, if this is the way to distinguish a root why should 
^ list of roots be given ; in other words, if we have got a connotative 
definition, a definition by enumeratiou is not wanted. In this case 
there is a difference of opinion between Kátyáynna and Patafijali. 

Pünv. If you have given a connotative definition now, enumeration 
should not be made, i.e. a list of roots should not be given. 

Sip. It should be made. 

Pünv. What for ? 

Sip. The enumeration of [the verbal roots] bhi and others should 
be made for the purpose of excluding nouns (prátipadika) and the verbs 
that begin with आणपयति. [१.८. If the roots are not actually enumerated, 
nouns also which express action or being may come under the conno- 
tative definition, In the same way it will extend to roots used 
in ordinary life, which are not Sanskrit, such as आणपयाति and 
others.] 

Porv. What verbs are those which begin with आणपयति? 

Sip. आणपयति, वष्टति and बड़ुति. And enumeration should also be 
made in order that the anubandhas or indicatory letters and accents 
of roots may be made known; i.e., that one may know what the accents 
and indicatory letters of roots are. It is not possible to know the 
accentsorindicatory letters unless the roots are enumerated. [ Anubandhas 
are certain letters attached to roots to denote some conjugational or 
other peculiarity belonging to them. | 

Pünv. Now those roots whose accents are capable of being inferred, 
i.e., are उदात्त, and which have no anubandhas, but still are inserted 
in the list, may be omitted from it. (4e. When those roots which 
have the अनुवात्त accent are enumerated, it may be inferred that the 
rest have the other or उदात्त accent. ] 

Sip. Even these should be enumerated in order that भाणपयाते and 
others [i.e., corrupt Sanskrit roots] may be excluded. 

Hereupon Patadjali disagrees with Kátyüyana and says :— 

Par. No. आणपयति and others wiil be excluded, because the usage of 
the educated or Sishtas is to be followed. This usage of the 
Sishtas must be necessarily referred to in other cases even; for 
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instance, in order to exclude the altered forms of those roots that are 
enumerated. For in ordinary life, they use कसि for कृषि and दिसे 
for sir. [The sense is, that since in grammar we follow the usage of 
the Sishtas or edueated, these verbs भाणपयाते, वहाते and बड़ाति, and also 
कसि for F and दिसि for efr which are not used by them will neces- 
sarily be excluded from our connotative definition; hence for the 
purpose of excluding them enumeration is not wanted.] 

Now भाणपयाते isa corruption of the Sanskrit आजञापयाति, वहाते of 
ada, and agi of aaa, ते Atm. being replaced by ति Parasm., and कस्‌ 
of कृष, and [yep of FY. These and such other corruptions were in use 
at the time, but Pataijali clearly lays down that they were not used by 
the Sishtas or cducated people, and therefore they belonged to the 
language of the vulgar. Now all these roots are found in the Pali in 
these very forms, आणपयाति being, however, आणापयात्ति ; but the reading 
in the MSS. and the Benares lithographed edition which I have con- 
sulted is faulty. So also of the corruptions of the word गो given by our 
author, we find गावी in Professor Childers’ Pali Dictionary, and गोण the 
masculine of गोणी. Thus our grammarians recognise one language only, 
the Sanskrit, and these words and forms which are found in the Pili 
tbey assign to the speech of the vulgar. 

In another passage still we are told more definitely who the Sishtas 
were that spoke the Sanskrit language correctly without studying 
Pinini’s grammar, and whose usage was the standard of correctness. 
Pánini's Satra vi. 3, 109, lays down that such words as एषोदर should be 
regarded as correct in the form in which they are upadishta, i, e., used 
or uttered; the changes in them such as the elision, or augmentation 
of letters or the alteration of their forms do not obey any general rules 
laid down by him, but still the words exhibiting those changes should 
be taken as correct, just as they are used. Now the Parvapakshin raises 
the question. 

Pünv. What is meant by wpadishta? 

Sip. Uttered (used). 

Pinv. How does it come to mean that? 

Sip. The root ‘dis’ signifies ‘uttering.’ One utters (uses), letters, 
and says that they are thus upadishta. 

Pünv. By whom upadishta (uttered or used) ? 

Sip. By the Sishtas. 

Pónv. Who are the Sishtas ? 

Sip. The grammarians. 
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Ponv. How so? 

Sip. The character of a Sishta is conferred upon one by the know- 
ledge of the science (Sastra); and the grammarians know the science 
[of grammar]. 

Pnv. If a man is made Sishta by the science, and the science de- 
pends upon a man's being Sishta, this is reasoning in a circle. An 
argument in a circle does not hold. (The circle is, one is Sishta, and 
consequently an authority in matters of language if he has studied 
grammar ; and grammar itself depends on the usage of the Sishtas]. 

Sip. Well, then, the character of a Sishta is conferred upon one by 
the country in which he lives and by his conduct, That sort of conduct 
must be associated with resideuce iu Áryávarta alone, (lit. that sort 
of conduct must be in Áryávarta alone). 

Pòrv. Which is Áryávarta? 

Sip. The country whieh is to the east of the À darán, west of Kalaka- 
vana, south of the Himalaya, and north of the Páriyátra. Those 
Brahmans in this country of the Áryas who do not store up riches (lit. 
who keep only so much grain as is contained in a jar), who are not 
greedy, who do good disinterestedly, and who without any effort ate 
conversant with a certain brauch of knowledge are the worshipful 
Sishtas. 

Pénv. If, then, the Sishtas are au authority as regards language, 
what function does the Ashtádhyáyi (Piinini’s grammar) perform ? 

Sip. The purpose of the Ashtadhyayi is to enable us to find out 
the Sishtas. 

Pênv. How is it possible to find out the Sishtas by means of the 
Ashtádhyáyi? 

Sip. A stadent of the Ashtádhyáyi finds a man who has not studied 
the book using words just as they are taught in the Ashtadhváyi, He 
then thinks, “ Verily, this man possesses some good luck or innate 
nature by means of which, though he has not studied the Ashtadhyayi, 
he uses words just as they are taught in that book. Verily he kuows 
other words also” [not taught in the Ashtádhyáyi, such as पथोदर ]. 
Thus, the purpose of the Ashtadhyayi is to enable one to find out who 
is a Sishta [in order that he may refer to him and learn such words us 
do not obcy the rules laid down by Panini, but still are correct]. 

Here then we have the clearest possible evidence that Sanskrit was 
the vernacular of holy or respectable Brahn:ans of A ryávarta or 
Northern India, who could speak the language correctly without. the 
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study of grammar. The corrupt language mentioned by Pataijali which 
was composed of correct and incorrect words, that is, a dialect like the 
Pali must, therefore, have been the vernacular of the other classes. 
And this is what you may say even with regard to the modern verna- 
culars. Who is it that speaks good or correct Marathi? Of course, 
Brahmans of culture. The language of the other classes is not correct 
Maráthi. The word Sishta may be translated by ** a man of education 
or culture ;” and this education or culture has, since remote times, been 
almost confined to Brahmans. Thus the dialects of the inscriptions of 
Asoka and the Pali were the vernaculars of the non-Brahmanic classes; 
but a greater importance must evidently have been attached to them in 
the times of A$oka than is now assigned to the Marathi of the nou- 
Brahmanic classes since they are used by him in the inscriptions. 
They are however not recognized asindependent languages by our gram- 
marians who treated them as we treat the Marathi of the lower classes ; 
but they were in use and bore the snme relation to Sanskrit that low 
Marathi does to high Marathi, the English of the lower classes in 
England to the speech of the higher. And the English of the lower 
classes contains, as we have seen, a great many such graminatical forms 
as “I knowed," “and you says," along with others that are correct. 

It is on account of the mixture of such correct words and forms with 
others that were incorrect that the Páli was not regarded as an inde- 
pendent dialect. The case was different with the Prákrits. They 
assumed a more settled and fixed character, and were used over a larger 
area, and thus came to be considered and treated as separate languages. 
But the propagators of Buddhism, who like all teachers of a new 
religion addressed themselves to the lower or uneducated classes, 
soon raised this speech into importance. They wrote their religious 
works in it, and in the course of time it became their sacred language ; 
butitis unknown in India na an independent tongue. From these 
passages in the Mabhábháshya, therefore, it is clear that it is by no 
means true, as is generally supposed, that Sanskrit had ceased to be a 
spoken language when the Pali arose. The two varieties of speech 
existed side by side; butas education and culture retrograded the number 
of Sanskrit speakers gradually decreased, and the lower variety went 
on spreading itself over a wider area, and developed into the Prákrits, 

This contemporaneous existence of the Sanskrit and the Páli and the 
Prákrits, as the spoken languages of two classes of the community 
explains, and is therefore confirmed by, several facts that we noticed 
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before. If whenthe Pali arose Sanskrit became a dead language, it could 
not influence the grammar of the low dialects. ‘Though words from a 
language that has ceased to be spoken may be adopted into a spoken 
dialect, the grammar remains intact. Even a living language, if it is 
foreign, does not affect it, But we have seen that the gradual disap- 
pearance of verbal forms is a phenomenon common to both Sanskrit and 
the Prakrits, and that the latter derived some grammatical forms from 
the former which they did not possess when they were in the stage 
represented by the Pali. This could not have been the case if the two 
languages, Sanskrit and Pali, had not existed, as two varieties of the 
vernacular of a homogeneouscommunity. The fact that some Sanskrit 
words are 80 grently corrupted as to be difficult of recognition and are 
set down as De$yas by the netive grammarians, while others can easily 
be traced to their original forms, also points to the same conclusion. 
Those that are greatly corrupted were early adopted into the language, 
and removed from subsequent influence. Most of the others, that 
exhibit only the ordinary changes, are such as denote elementary 
notions, and must therefore have been adopted as early as those of the 
first sort. But because they were such elementary words, they were 
heard again and again in their original forms as used by the higher 
classes ; and thus a further corruption was prevented, and they exhibit 
only such changes as were necessitated by the vocal habits of the 
Prákrit speakers. Another fact is the use of Sanskrit for the higher 
characters in the plays, and of Prákrit for women and the lower ones. 
This supposes that when the idea first originated, and for a considerable 
period subsequent to it, though not afterwards when dramatic plays 
were written more according to rule than with a view to exhibit any 
existing state of things, women and persous in a low condition could 
understand Sanskrit, but not speak it, It was the same with Sanskrit 
then, as it is with Marathi, for instance, now. A Chitpavni or Málvani 
woman speaks in her own dialect when conversing with an educated 
Maráthá, but understands the standard Maráthi that he uses, though 
ghe cannot speak it herself. And this is the case everywhere ; a person 
in a low condition understands what is said to him by one belonging 
to the higher classes, but cannot himself speak like him, and must use 
his own variety of the lauguage. Thus then at the time when the 
enrliest Sanskrit dramatic plays were written, that language must have 
been in vernacular use, to such an extent as to be iutelligible to un- 
educated persons, And that educated dramatic characters do actually 
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speak it shows that those whom they represent used it in real life. 
Again, the dramas were composed to entertain an audience, and were 
nctually acted. If the audience did not understand Sanskrit as well as 
Prikrit, the poet defeated his own purpose by making some of bis 
characters speak in that language. 

Sanskrit went on gradually losing ground, the number of those who 
spoke it grew smaller and smaller, and after a time it ceased to be used by 
anybody for the ordinary concerns of life, though even now Paadits 
carry on their disputations in it. But at all times it has been acting 
the parent to the vernaculars and adorning and enriching them. The 
ancient Prakrits borrowed everything from it when it was in vernacular 
use; but the moderns mostly adopt such words as expresa abstract 
notions. There is, however, an apparent difference in the manner in 
which the borrowed words were treated by the Prikrits, and are treated 
by the modern dialects. A Sanskrit word when used by a Prákrit- 
speaking person was changed according to his babits of pronunciation; 
but in modern times it is preserved in a state of purity. This, however, 
is due to the fact that in modern times the educated classes as well as 
their uneducated brethren speak the vernaculars, and it is the former 
that pronounce the word properly. But the latter, and often women 
belonging to the former, corrupt it. Now the Prakrit was, as I have 
shown, for a long time the language of precisely these persons. It is their 
pronunciation that is recorded by the Prükrit grammarians and poets. 
In -some provinces in modern times even the higher classes mispro- 
nounce the Sanskrit words adopted into the vernaculars, and also in 
reading Sanskrit books. But in the printed books the correct ortho- 
graphy is used. As I have observed in a previous lecture and at the 
beginning of this, some of the vocal habits of the Prakrit speakers have 
come down to their modern descendants; but not all. The lapse of 
time and other causes have generated other peculiarities. Hence 8 
Sanskrit word in these days is not corrupted in exactly the same way 
as in ancient times; and thus we get what are called modern Tadbhavas. 
Thus, then, as the Sindhi and the Bengali cannot but pronounce Sanskrit 
मोक्ष as माझ्ख, and the Hindustani as मोछ, or the average Gujarati, the 
Sanskrit word मोन as मोन aud ज्ञेन as ÑA, so did his old Prákrit 
ancestors. It should be borne in mind that the Prikrit corruptions of 
Sanskrit words were not necessarily caused by their continual use for a 
number of ages, hut were due in a good many cases to the voca! 
peculiarities of the men that used them. Most of those words that 
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represent only the ordinary changes are words of this class ; that is, 
the corruptions simply represent, as I have above observed, the trans- 
formation which they underwent in the mouth of a Prákritspeaker. At 
all times Sanskrit words have been coming into the popular languages, 
but in old times they were pronounced in a manner natural to the men 
of those times, and thus became Prákrit words; and now they are pro- 
nounced in some cases in the same manner, but ia a great many in 
another, and thus they become modern Tadbhavas; while the educated 
elasses often, though not always, pronounce them correctly, and thus we 
have modern Tatsamas. This is the way to account for the fact that 
there are 80 many pure Sanskrit words in our vernaculars, while there 
were but a few in the old Prákrits ; and we need not connect their intro- 
duction with the expulsion of Buddhism and the selfish schemes of the 
Brahmans with which it has nothing to do, as is done by one writer. 
We will now try to form some idea of the chronology and historical 
causes of the several linguistic changes we have noticed. The later or 
classical Sanskrit is in the same phonetic condition as the Vedic dialect 
from which it sprang ; and it was for a long succession of centuries spoken 
by the Indian Aryans, If it was so, the corruptions observable in the 
other variety of speech or low Sanskrit as it may be called, must have 
been due to the vocal peculiarities of another race than that which 
elaborated the classical from the Vedic Sanskrit. The universal assimila- 
tion of conjunct consonants which we observe in the Pali could not have 
proceeded from the same community that could speak Sanskrit with 
purity. And such an extensive assimilation we find in the Italian which 
was formed out of the Latin spoken by the lower classes of the ancient 
Roman population, by the barbarian races that overran the country. As 
remarked in the opening lecture, phonetic corruption is rapid and exten- 
sive when one race learns and adopts the language of another. The Pali 
corruptions, therefore, represent the manner in which a foreign race 
pronounced the Sanskrit of the Aryans, And from such history as we 
can glean from Sanskrit literature we know that the Aryan race when 
it emigrated to India came in contact with other races. After a time 
some of these were incorporated into the Aryan community, and formed 
its fourth order, known by the name of Südras. As long as these Südras 
were in a thoroughly degraded condition and remained distinct from 
the other three orders, their speech produced no perceptible effect on 
that of the latter. But after a time this order began to mingle with 
the rest, principally by means ofintermarriages which must have exten- 
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sively taken place, since some Smritis or Indian law-books allow them 
under certain circumstances and others prohibit them ; so that the ortho- 
dox belief of learned Pandits at the present day is that the Kshatriya 
and Vaisya orders do not exist, and that all those who'are not Brahmans 
are Südras. But there are indications that even Brahmanhood did not 
escape pollution. As this combination proceeded, the Sidra corrup- 
tions of the language came into prominence, and after a time such a 
language as the Pali became the ordinary speech of the uneducated. By 
the time of ASoka, we may suppose, the so-called Adishta or uneducated 
people who spoke the incorrect or corrupt language comprehended 
among them the greater portion of the military, trading, and cultivat- 
ing classes. Professor Childers is of opinion that there are no Deáya 
or non-Aryan words in the Pali. But the Prákrits do possess some at 
least; and you will remember that they exhibit other phonetic changes 
of which the chief is theelision of consonants. Up to the time of ASoka 
and even to that of Patarijali these phenomena are not observable in the 
popular speech ; though they may have existed in the speech of the 
very lowest classes. It therefore appears that when this amalgamated 
community with Sanskrit and Pali as the two forms of speech prevail. 
ing among the higher and the lower classes, spread over different parts 
of Northern India from the Himalayas to the southern confines of 
the Maráthá country they came in contact in the provinces with other 
races which led to the further corruptions we have been speaking 
of ; and thus the Prákrits were formed. "These new races while they 
adopted the language of the conquerors gave them a few of their own 
words. 

Patañjali lived in the middle of the second century before Christ, and 
king Asoka in the middle of the third. Between Patañjali and Kátyá- 
yana a pretty long time must have elapsed, since in the Maháübháshya 
various readings or emendations in a few cases of the Vártikas of the 
latter are noticed and sometimes their interpretations as given by other 
writers; sothat a sort of literature must have grown round the Vártikas. 
Iam therefore inclined to accept the popular tradition which refers 
Kátyüyana to the period of the Nandas, i.e. to about the first quarter of 
the fourth century. Now we have seen that in the timeof this gramma- 
rian the Sanskrit language assumed a differentform from that it had in 
that of Pánini; and by the time of Pataüjali very great reverence had 
come to be paid to thislast author. For in giving the uses of grammar 
the author of the Mahabhashya says that it is the duty of a Brahman to 
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study the Vedas along with their angas or illustrative Sdstras; and 
ot the six agas grammar is the chief. Patañjali is not likely to yield 
this honour to any other than Pánini's grammar. To account for 
these and some of the other circumstances noticed by Dr. Goldstücker, 
we must place Panini about four centuries before Kityiyana, i.e. 
refer him to about the eighth century before Christ. Yâska must have 
flourished a short time before him. Though the Pali or an idiom very 
close to it was the language of the uneducated classes in the times of 
Kátyáyana, Aéoka, and Pataijali, still its formation must be dated 
80012 centuries earlier, since in its verb it represents what [ have called 
Middle Sanskrit, or the Sanskrit of Yáska and Panini. Yáska notices 
local varieties of Sanskrit words, and gives one or two instances, but 
makes no allusion to any apabhraméas or corruptions, though from 
the nature of his work he may be expected to do so; while Kátyáyana 
and Patañjali mention them frequently, as we have seen, Even if 
they existed in his time, therefore, they must have been insignificant 
and unimportant, and did not enter into the speech of any class 
ofthe Áryan society to any appreciable extent. After his time, 
however, i.e. about the seventh or sixth century, the elaboration of the 
Pali, or low Sanskrit as it might be called, began in a decided manner ; 
and the language continued to be spoken up to the time of Patanjali. 
Till then it did not specifically assume a Prákrit form, though in the 
inscriptions of Asoka some ofthe characteristics of a later Prikrit, the 
Migadhi, were developed as we have seen, in one province, very likely 
Magadha itself. The Prikrits must have begun to be formed about 
that time, but they did not then attain any distinctive character ; and 
the vernacular speech probably did not finally leave the Pili stage till 
a very long time afterwards. About the time when the inscriptions 
in the cave-temples were composed, the Pali was, as I have stated, 
a sacred and literary language. The longer and more important of the 
inscriptions are therefore in that language. But in a good many of 
the shorter inscriptions, especially of private individuals, we have words 
exhibiting Prikrit characteristics.* Tho growth of the specific Prikrits, 
therefore, must be referred to the early centuries of the Christian era ; 
and we may therefore infer that about the time our first dramntic plays 
were written they were actually the spoken dialects of those classes of 


* Such are काणमो अप्त for काणभोजस्य, पवइतिकाअ for प्रत्रजितिका याः, महाभोयस 
for महाभोजस्प, TAA for भदन्त, वेयिका for वेदिका, WER tor प्रतिक, Ke. 
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the people whose representatives use them in those works. About the 
Bixth or seventh century the Apabhrarnéa was developed in the country 
in which the Brajabhüshá prevails in modern times; or if the speeches 
in that dialect contained in the fourth Act of the Vikramorvasi were 
really composed by Kalidasa which, as remarked in a former lecture, we 
have the gravest reasons for doubting, its growth must be assigned to a 
somewhat earlier period. Dandin mentions the Apabhrarhsa, and a good 
many verses from his Kivyadarsa are found in Vamana’s Alamkaras pitti ; 
and if this be the same Viinana that lived at the court of Jayápida, king 
of Kasmir, who reigned from 751 A.C. to 782 A.C., Dandin must have 
flourished before the eighth century. The modern vernaculars seem to 
have begun to assume a distinctive character about the tenth century. 
In the copperplate inscription containing the name of Bháskaráchárya, 
dated 1128 Saka or 1206 A. C. which I once mentioned before, Maráthi 
appears in its specific character, and so also does Hindi in the work of 
Chand who flourished about the same time. 

And now, gentlemen, I close. It was impossible in the course of these 
lectures to do justice to the subject without entering into matters which 
are not interesting, except to those who have already paid some atten- 
tion to it. Besides, the subject was wide, and I was compelled to 
compress a great many facts into a small space, but in spite ofthis and 
though I frequently omitted large portions of what I had written, the 
lectures were long and tedious. I am, therefore, obliged to you 
for the honour you have done me by your presence here, notwithstand- 
ing these drawbacks, and my thanks are specially due to those who 
have attended the course throughout. 
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Since this seventh lecture of the series has been given here before 
the others, in order that the reader may be in possession of my view as 
a whole about the dates of Panini, Katyiyana and Pataŭjali, I deem it 
necessary to add, with the same object, something which I have not 
been able to embody in the article published in this volume, and which 
is not plainly stated in thelectures. I have already remarked that the 
language of the verses quoted in the anthologies as from a poem by 
Panini is so different from that of the Sitras, and from the Bhasha 
or Middle Sanskrit, as I have called it, the grammar of which the Sütras 
give, that it is impossible that Panini, the author of the Sütras, could 
have been the author of the poem. But it should by no means be 
supposed that I agree with those who restrict the style in which the 
verses occurring in the anthologies are written, to the period between 
600 A.D. and 1000 A.D. That style can be traced back to a very early 
period. Ina private commuuication Dr. Bühler reminds me of the fact 
that Dandin, writing in about the seventh century, says in his Kivya- 
darsa that in that book he gives the substance of previous treatises on 
the subject, and bases his rules on existing poetical works. In another 
place also in the same work he professes to follow Pürvácháryas, or 
previous writers. If then works on Poetics existed before Dandin, the 
literature on which they were based must have undergone a long course 
of cuitivation before thev could be written. This consideration in itself 
would carry us backwnrds to about the early centuries of the Christian 
Era. And such works as the Saptasati of Hala and eren the Paisichi 
Brihatkathi with which the names of princes of the Sátaváhana or Sali- 
váhana race are connected lend us to about tbe same conclusion. And 
in itself there is nothing to show that that stvle of writing did not 
prevail in the centuries immediately preceding the Christian Era. So 
that if verses of the nature of that attributed to Kumáradása occur in 
the Mahábháshya, they prove nothing as to Patanjali's date, And if 
that date is fixed on independent evidence to be about B.C. 150, the 
occurrence of the verses in that work cannot in any way weaken the force 
of the evidence, but must be regarded as indicetive of the fact that the 
period during which poetry of that nature was cultivated extended to 
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the second century before Christ. And Iam inclined to believe that 
it must be carried even further backwards. — Patanjeli's work is full of 
quotations from poems existing in his time. In my article on ** Allu- 
sions to Krishna " (Ind. Ant. Vol. ILL. p. 14) I have pointed out four 
passages which look as if they were from a poem on Krishna, ‘There 
are similar quotations under Panini I. 3,25 ; I. 4,3; 11, 2,34 ; 111. 2,26 ; 
VIL. 3, 87, &c. Aud, as will be secu below, Pataijali expressly men- 
tionsa Kavya by Vararuehi and Slokas by Jaláka, and Rátyáyana speaks 
of ikhyiyikis, such as nre considered by Dandiu as forming a 
branch of Sanskrit literature. So that the poetic style, referred to the 
sixth century after Christ, must be supposed to have been in use cven 
about the third century before Christ ; though, of course, it must have 
been much more natural or much less artificial then than at the other 
period. But still it cannot be carried so far backwards as the seventh 
or eighth century before Christ, to which period my reasonings, set forth 
elsewhere, have led me to refer Panini. The Sanskrit of the verses 
attributed to Panini and of poems written in that style appears so 
different from Pániui's Sanskrit, which mast be likened to that of the 
Aitareya Bráhmaun and of Yáska, that I am decidedly of opinion that 
they must be referred to a later period, 

Ifthe Pátálavijava or the Jámbuvativijaya ascribed to Pánini had been 
really written by the great Grammarian, we should have met with a men- 
tion of either ofthem or of Panini as the author of a poctical work in the 
Mahábháshya. But so far as the work has hitherto been examined, no 
such mention is found. Besides speaking of Panini again and again in 
his own name as well as by the use of the term Acharya in the course of 
his comments and in connection with his arguments, Patanjali is fond of 
casting, as it were, a side-glauce at the great Grammarinn, and bringing 
in him and facts about hin in the examples he gives of the rules ex- 
plained by him. As examples of the Vartikas on 111, 2,108, he gives 
उपसेदिवान्कोत्सः पाणिनिम। उपा सदत्‌। उपसेदिवान्कोत्स: TNA उपासीदत्‌। 
उपससाद | in which the fact that Kautsa was Pánini's pupil is mentioned. 
Under IL. 3,65, we have the examples शोभना खलु पाणिनेः सूत्रस्य कृति: | 
शोभना ag पाणिनिना सूत्रस्य Wiad: l in which his work, the Sütra, is spoken 
of, As n counter-example of IV. 2, 66, Pataüjali gives पाणिनीयम्‌ in 
the sense of “the system first taught or promulgated by Panini,” and 
पाणिनीयाः in the sense of “students of Pánisi's system.’ Under VI. 
2, 30, we have आपिशलपाणिनीयव्याडीयगौतमीया: as an example of a 
Dvandva compound of nouns signifying ^* the pupils of certain Acharyas”’ 
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or “the students of the systems promulgated by certain Achiiryas.” 
In the last three cases the grammar of Panini is referred to, as it alone 
can be referred to. One would certainly expect therefore, to find in the 
Mahabhashya under IV. 3, 101, as an instance of a poem composed by 
an author in accordance with IV, 3, 116, a word derived from the name 
of Panini; or under LV. 3, 87, Patalavijaya or Jámbuvativijaya supposing 
they were ikhyiyikis ; or under IV. 2, 60, Patilavijayika or Jimbuva- 
tîsijayika. But instead of these, we have in the first case, वाररुचं 
काव्यम्‌ i.e. “a kivya composed by Vararuchi,” and ज्ञालूका: शोकाः i.e. 
** Slokas or verses composed by Jalûka” ; in the second, वासवदत्ता, GA- 
नोत्तरा, aud भैमरथी; and in the third, वासवदत्तिक:; and सौमनोत्तरिकः, and 
as instances of “ one who knows ákhyánas" यावक्रीतिक:, प्रैयज्ञाविकः and 
यायातिकः. 

The author of the Kasika makes matters concerning Dánini the 
subject of his examples in more cases than Patafijali does, Thus under 
IV. 2, 65, we have पाणिनीयमष्टकं सूत्रं तदधीते5षका: पाणिनीयाः; under 
IV. 3, 115, पाणिनिनोपज्ञातं पाणिनीयमकालापकं व्याकरणम्‌; and under II. 

. 4, 21, पाणिन्दुपज्ञमकालापक व्याकरणम्‌। पाणिनेरुपज्ञानेन प्रथमतः प्रणीतमका- 
लापकं व्याकरणम्‌, Bhattoji Dikshita who in his examples and explanations 
follows the Kásikà closely, brings in Panini as often as the author of 
that work, But in the Siddhánta-Kaumudi there is no allusion whatever 
to Pinini as a poet or to the Pitilavijaya or Jámbuvatisijaya ; nor in 
the Kásiká, so far as I have examined it. And in the Kasikii and the 
Siddhánta-Kaumudi under the sütra next after IV. 3, 115, one would 
expect to find an example having reference to Pánini's poems if they 
ever were written by him, instead of वाररुचाः TAT: | हेकुपादो Seg: &c. 
and वाररुचो मन्थः. It therefore appears clear that the grammarians 
themselves, from Patanjali downwards, do not know ofthe author of the 
Ashtidhyayi as the author of kivyas. And if the Mahakavi Panini 
could, as we are told by Nami, use such forms as गृह्य and अपदयती 
against the rules VIL. 1, 37 and VII. 1, 81, clearly laid down by Pánini 
the Grammarian, he surely must have been auother person than the 
Grammarian, 

For these reasons, even if we suppose that the style of the kavyas was 
in use at the period to which I have assigned Panini the Grammarian, 
I do not think that he could have been the author of the kavyas from 
which the verses occurring in the anthologies are quoted. 
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Art. XIX.—A Copper-plate Grant of the Traikttuka king 
Dahrasena. By Pandit BBAawANLAL Inpeasi. 


The plates, from which the present inscription is published, were 
forwarded to the Society by Mr. J. G. White, C.S., Collector of 
Surat, who states that they were found in digging a tank at “Pardi,” 
the head-quarters station of a taluka filty miles south of Surat. 

The plates are two in number, each about 9७” by 3°, They are 
quite smooth, the edges being neither fashioned thicker nor raised 
into rims; but the inscription is very legible throughout. They have 
holes for two rings, and are held together at each place by copper 
wires, about 3^ thick, folded and twisted round and round each 
other; and, from the small size of these holes, these wires would 
seem to be the original rings of the plates, and not, as might other- 
wise be thought, later substitutes for cast rings, one of them with a 
seal on it. The characters are much the same as those of Dr. Bird’s 
Kanheri plate,’ and are apparently of about the fifth century A.D. 
The language is Sanskrit throughout. 

The grant is one of king Dahrasena, of the Traikütaka family,—a 
king, whose name now comes to notice for the first time, and seems to 
be a corruption, or popular pronunciation, of ‘Dharasena.’ It is issued 
from his victorious camp at AmrakA. And it records the gift of the 
village of Kaniyastadükásáriká,! in the Autarmandali vishaya, to a 
Brahman named Nannasvimin, an inhabitant of Kapura. This, I 
have no doubt, is the Kápura that is spoken of in two of the Nasik 
Pandu-Léna Cave inscriptions,” where it is mentioned as an ühára or 
‘district,’ and from which it appears to be a very old town. The grant 
is dated, in numerical symbols, in the year 207, on the thirteenth day 
of the bright fortnight of the month Vaisákha. The era is not specified. 
But I have no doubt that, both here and in the case of Dr. Dird's 
plate, the era is the same as that which was used by the Gurjaras and 
the Chalukyas of Gujarat, and which was established by tlie Traiküta- 
kas," and commences in A, D. 249. In Dr. Bird's plate, this era 
is distinetly called the era of the Traikütakas,—T'raik éfakánám 


1 Archeol, Surv. West. Ind., separate series, No. 10, p. 57 ff. 
8 Sce, however, note 13 below. 

3 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVI. p. 575. 

* Bee Ind, Ant., Vol, XIII. p. 76 f. 
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pravarddhamána-rájya-samvvataara.íata-deayéó pañcha-chatváriůś- 
uttare. Professor Bhandarkar wishes to take it as the era of the 
Ráshtrakütas; but no other inscription has ever yet been found refer- 
ring to an era of the Ráshtrakütas; and it is impossible to believe 
that so powerful a dynasty, having once established an era of its own, 
would lay it aside after it had been in use for more than two centuries, 

The chief importance of the present inscription is the indisputable 
corroboration that it affords of the existence of the Trikütaka, or 
rather Traikdtaka, dynasty, which I had already deduced from Dr. 
Bird's plate. 

The king mentioned here, Dahrasena, is not known from any other 
record, and, unfortunately, this inscription does not give his genea- 
logy. But the mention of him as performing the aávamédha 
sacrifice, shows that he must have been a great and powerful monarch; 
for the performance of a horse-sacrifice is very unusual for a minor 
tributary king, and is probable only in the case of 8 great and inde- 
pendent sovereign. 


Puate I. 


स्वास्ति विजयस्कन्थावारादात्रकावासकाचेकूटकानां मातापि- 
wager भग'वस्पादकरम्मकरोश्वमेधाहत्ता श्रीमहाराजवहसे Line 1 ends. 
नः सर्वोनेवास्मरसन्तकानन्तमर्मण्डलविषयवासिनस्समाज्ञापयति 2 
यथा कापुरवास्तव्यत्राह्मणनन्नस्वामिन”अत्रेव विषयान्तग्गंतक- 3 
नीयस्तडाका सारिकामामो मातापिजरोरात्मनश्च पुण्यांयश्षोऽभि- 4 


PLATE II. 


VE आ चन्द्र' कोर्ण्णवक्षितिस्थितिकालिका ओराराजापन्थ्याका- 
रिवजे! सब्वेदि्याविष्टिपरिहारेण पुञ्रपोत्रान्वयभो्यस्समतिखष्टो 
यतोस्य भुञ्जत ४ RTA ta ares न कनाचि''प्रतिषेध + कार्ष्य 
इत्युक्त ज्व भगवता व्यासेन षष्टिवर्षसहस्राणिःस्वरग्गे वसति भूमिदः 
आच्छेत्ता चानुमन्ता च तान्येव नरके वसैदिति FAINT माज्ञा। 
He २०७ वैज्ञाखशुद्धबयोददया.' A 


TRANSLATION. 


के C d € 


Hail! From his camp of victory at Amraki, Dahrasêna, the illustri- 
ous great king of the Traikütakas, —bowing at the feet of his father 


———— ———— HN L 
* Read “Catal. “सत्त”, ०५ Read °स्वामिने. 7 Read “GH. © Bead कांथो? 
? Read कृषतः. 19 This may be a mistake for the very प्रदिशतः 
11 Read केनचित्‌ 19 Read "rium. 
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and mother ; serving the feet of the holy one (Vishnu) ; the performer 
of horse-saorifices, —commands all his dependents living in the Antar- 
mandali vishaya :— 

(L. 3).—“ For the increase of the merit and glory of (my) parents 
and of myself, the village of Kaniyastadáküsáriká,'* situated in this 
yishaya, has been given up to the Brahman Nannasvámin, an inhabitant 
of Kápura, so long as the moon, the sun, the occan, and the earth 
shall endure, —reserving the right to enter in order to apprehend 
thieves and traitors, giving up all taxes nud forced labour; (and) with 
relinquishment of all the dilya nnd forced labour, —to be enjoyed by 
his sons and sons' sons. 

(L. 6), —'* Wherefore let no one hinder him in the enjoyment, cul- 
tivation, and management!* of the same. 

(L. 7).—And it has been snid by the holy Vyása :—* The giver of 
land lives in heaven for sixty thousand years; he who revokes, or 
advises the revocation of a grant, lives for as many years in hell ! 

(L. 8).—To my ditaka Buddhagupta these commands, 

(L. 9).—The thirteenth (13th) day of the bright fortnight of 
Vaisakka, Samvat 207. 


13 This may mean the village named 'Sáriká of tho small tank,’ to dis. 
tinguish it from another Sårikå with a large tank. Or it is possible that a kd 
has been omitted, and that the text should be Kaniyastuddki-hisdrikd,— 
' Kâsårikâ of the small tank.’ 


1* Read Wey: 
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Art. XX.—Tranecript and Translation of the Batari Lit 
Inscription. Bv PANDIT BHAGWANLAL Inprasi. 
Text. 

सब्पैराजोच्छेतु: शथिष्यामप्रतिरथस्य चतरुदघिसलिलस्वदितय- 
दासो धनदवरुणेन्द्रान्तक (समस्य) ।कूस्तान्तपरशोः न्यायागताने- Line 1 ends. 
कगोहिरण्यकोटिप्रदस्य व्विरोत्सन्ञाश्वमेधाहत्तस्मेहाराजश्ी गुप्तप्रपौ- 
qat महाराजश्रीघटोत्कचपोचस्य महाराजाधिराजस्रीचंद्रुसप- 2 
अस्य लिच्छिविदौहित्रस्य महादेव्यां कुमारदेव्या1मुत्पन्नस्य महा 3 
राजाधिरा ज्श्रीसमृद्रग॒प्तस्य पत्रस्तस्परिगृहीतो महादेव्यान्दत्तदेव्या 
Weqw: महाप्रतिरथ /परमभागवतों महाराजाधिराजश्रीचंद्रग॒प्तस्त 4 
स्य पृत्रस्तत्पादानुध्यातो Wea छवदेष्यामुत्पन्नः परम †[भा] 6 
गवतो महाराज्ञाधिरा ज्रीक मारगुप्तस्सस्य 

प्रथितपृथु मातिः [स्व]भावदाक्तेः 


पृथुयदासः प्रथिवीपतै:प्थुओ: [1] 6 
ज्रि गतप ˆ वर्ती 


प्रथितयद्या: पृथिवीपतिः छुतोयम्‌ [n १॥] 

[ज]गति भुजबलाद्यो ग्रपवंदोकवीर: 

महितविषुल1नामा नामतः ERST: [1] 7 
सुचारितचारितानां येन इत्तेन TA 

न विहतमथ चात्मात्मानधी 7 7 7 [॥ Qu) 

विनय1बल 7 7 छुनीतेविकरूमण क्रमेण 8 
प्रतिदिनमनियोगादीप्सितं येन लब्धा [1] 
स्वनिमतविज्ञगीषाप्रोद्य[मायां] परेषां 9 
प्रणि1हित इव लेभे संविधानोपदेषः [n ३ i] 
विचालितळुललक्ष्मीस्तंभनायोद्यतेन 

क्षितितलशयनीये येन नीतास्त्रिमासाः [1] 
समु†दितिबलकोषात्पुष्यमित्रश्च जित्वा 10 
क्षितिपचरणपीठे स्थापितो वामपाद: [n ५॥] 
प्रसभमनुपमद्धिध्वेस्तदास्त्रप्रतापं 

विनयनमु| ˆ मपेतं क्षान्तिशोर्येक्षिरूढम्‌ m 
चरितममलकीत्तररगीयते यस्य sni 

दिशि दिशि परितृटेराळमारं मनुष्ये: 
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पितरि दिवमुषेंते Agai वङ्कुलक्षमी 12 
भु जबलविजितारिय्यां प्रातिठ्ठाप्य भूयः 

जितमिति परितोदान्भातरं amada 

हतरिप्रिव कृष्णो देवकींमभ्युपतः† 13 
QUE स्युपेस्य sia TH प्रतिष्ठाप्य यो 
बाहुभ्यामवानिं विजित्य हिं wate कृत्वा qu 
नोल्सिक्तो न च विस्मित. प्रतिदिनं! “ 7 दातद्यतिः 14 
ur tafaras  कथनेय्ये प्रेमयत्याय्येता i 

नू र्यस्य समागतस्थ समरे Thar धराकगिपते- 


नलिावर्तकरस्थ ty (a!) शरा >t 15 

~~ ~ ~ लिखितं उख्यापिती 77000 

लक्षित इव भोत्रेषु ATA: t 16 

afa: aha- 

विनियुङ्का aaga 

FET AAT काचिस्प्रतिमा तरय TTT t 17 

सुप्रमीतश्चकारेमां 1 1110000 

इड जैन gasra छप्ततिशितशासनः 

आमपत्रं स विदधे पितुः samt 18 

अतो भगवतो मृत्तिरियं यश्चात्र यन्त्रितः 

उभयं सन्दिदेशासों fag: avara पुण्यधीरितिः† 19 
TRANSLATION. 


The great and unrivalled high Servant of the Iloly One, the great 
king of kings the illustrious Chandragupta, was the favourite son, born 
of his great Quecn Dattadevi, of the great king of kings the illustrious 
Samudragupta, who up-rooted every hostile monarch, who ruled the 
earth without a rival, and gave the four oceans to drink of his glory, 
being as it were Kuvera, Varuna, Indra and Yama in one, the Axe of 
Death, the giver of crores of kine and pieces of gold that had rightly 
come to him, performer of the long-neglected Horse Sacrifice, himself 
great grandson of the great king the illustrious Gupta, grandson of 
the great king the illustrious Ghatotkacha, and son of the great king 
of kings the illustrious Chandragupta : daughter's son too of the 
(IIouse of ?) Lichchavi, being born of Chandragupta’s great Queen Ku- 


maradevi. 
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His son, who worshipped at his fect, born of his great Queen Dhru- 
vadevi, was the high Scrvant of the Lord the great king of kings the 
illustrious Kumáragupta. Of this— 

1. Ruler of the broad earth, whose broad counsels and natural 
force were known of all men, as his glory was, Ile was the son, who 
by the strength of his arm made himself on earth the one Hero of the 
Gupta House, whose fortune was vast, whose glory all men knew, 
whose name was great and greatly revered, by name Skandagupta. 

9. By whom, in his conduct, the conduct of those whose rule is to 
perform righteousness was not neglected: by whom, after that . 
with prudence, strength, good counsel, aad valour he had, step by step, 
and by daily fighting attained his object, instruction in the art of war 
was laid hold of as a servant that he might exert himself to win the 
victory over others on which he had set his henrt. 

3. Who when he rose to fix fast agnin the shaken fortune of 
his house, spent three months with the earth for his bed, theu having 
gathered together all his forces and treasure conquered Pushyamitra, 
and placed his left foot on a king for a footstool. 

. . + : the bright deeds of whom, of spotless fame as he 
was, is sung in every place by all men down to the boys. 

5. The fortune of his House that fell when his father went to 
heaven he set up again : and with the joyful cry ‘I have gotten me the 
victory,’ he approached his weeping mother ns Krishna did Devaki when 
he had slain his foe. 

6. Who coming to . . . . setup again him that was shaken 
and broken, and with his two arms conquered the earth : who shows 
mercy to the afflicted peoples, who is neither. puffed np nor amazed, 
whose pure radiance . . from day to day: whom greatness herself 
fondles with song and praise and exhoriation. 

7. Who when he joined battle with the earthshaking IIfins . 
by . . appointed the image of that Vishnu was set np. The well 
known! . . madeit. 

Aud when he whose orders are firm set it up, he gave a deed of 
grant of a village for the greater merit of his father: therefore this 
image and this village has the pure-miuded ene assigned for his father's 
merit. 


3 Or ‘'Suprrtttn wt 
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This inscription is engraved on a stone pillar in the village Bhitrf, 
abont twenty-five miles east of Benares, and three miles to the north- 
east of Saitpur, a: town which stands about half-way on the road con- 
necting Benares with Ghazipur. The pillar stands close to the village, 
in a place strewn with bricks and tiles, fragments of carthen pots, and 
all the other usual indications of the site of a ruined town. The place 
and its surroundings are well described by General Cunningham in the 
First Volume of his ‘Archeological Survey. 

The inscription is very weather-worn, and in many places little but 
the trace of the letter is left, For this reason it is impossible to 
secure in a rubbing or mechanical facsimile all that can be deciphered 
on the stone. What I now publish is an eyecopy made in 1869 for 
Dr. Bhau Daji by a careful examination of the inscription itself letter by 
letter: and I am satisfied that every letter I give could then be made 
out on the stone. | 

This eyecopy was used by Dr. Bhau Daji for his facsimile, transcript, 
and translation of this inscription published in the tenth volume of our 
Journal. The means then available here for the reproduction of such 
copies did not yield 8 satisfactory result: and as I have preserved my 
eyecopy in original it seems worth while to publish it now in a more 
correct form witha revised transcript and translation. I publish it 
as it stands, 

The characters of the inscription are those called Gupta, and differ 
very slightly from those of the inscriptions in the same alphabet on 
the Allahabad pillar. The only material difference indeed is in the 
sign for the letter मू which has here a form that does not occur, so 


far as I have seen, before the time of Kumáragupta. The language is 
Sanskrit. The introductory genealogical part is in prose. ‘The 
account which follows of the king reigning at the time is contained in 
ten verses. The genealogy is as follows :— 

Mahárája-éri-Gupta. 


Mahárája-$ri-Ghatotkacha. 


Mahárájádhirája-sri- Chandragupta —married Kumiradevi, 
daughter of House of Lichchhavi. 


Mibirijadhirija-sri-Samudragupta—married Dattadevt. 


केक ae Hs Dhruvadevi. 
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Mihárájádhirája-ári-Kumársgupta. 


Skandagupta. 

The officer or commissioner of this last it was who set up in Bhitri 
an image of the Lord (Vishnu), in connection with which the grant of 
a village was made, for the greater merit either of Skandagupta’s father 
or his own—it is not clear which, 

It will not escape notice that the description of the glory of the 
House of Gupta begins only with Samndragupta, the fourth monarch of 
the dynasty. Guptaand Ghatotkacha, too, are styled Mahárája only, 
not Mahárájádhirája. Samudragupta’s father, Chandragupta the First, 
has the superior title, The rise of the House may have began with 
him: or the glory the son acquired been shared with the sire. 

Of Samudragupta's fame as a king of kings we know from the Allaha- 
had Lit inscription. The kings mentioned as subject to him there 
ruled over the greater part of India, We learn from this inscription that 
his son and successor Chandragupta the Second was styled Lichchhavi- 
duhitri, His mother was therefore a princess of the House of Lichchhavi 
in which we are probably to recognise the Nepal dynasty of thatname. 

The chief interest of the inscription lies in what is said of the then 
reigning monarch Skandagupta. It would appear that with the death 
of his father, Kumáragupta, the overlordship wns temporarily wrested 
from the House of Gupta, and that Skandagupta himself was exposed 
to great hardship. In the end he conquered his foe Pushyamitra and 
made him the footstool for his “left” foot. The humiliation thus pub- 
licly inflicted on his conquered enemy speaks of resentment for some 
weighty injury. His mother lived to rejoice in her son's success, as 
Devaki rejoiced over Krishna. 

By his victory over Pushyamitra Skandagupta would seem to have 
at once restored the fortune of the Guptas to its former splendour. 
His contest with the Hünas, which must have taken place subsequently, 
is the only circumstance of interest that can be gleaned from the latter 
part of the inscription in its present greatly injured condition. 

The inscription is not dated, but must apparently be referred to the 
beginning of Skandagupte's reign. Nothing is said in it of Skanda- 
gupta's foreign conquests of which we learn from the Junaghad and 
Kahaun inscriptions. 

From the Gadva inscription near Allahabad we know that his father 


* As not worthy to be footstool for the right foot. 
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Kumiragupta was reigning in the ycar 98 of the Gupta cra.” In 1870 
I found another inscription of Kumáragupta in Devaliá, close to Gavi, 
under an image of Buddha which readsthus: [?] नमो बुधान* भगवतो 
सम्यक्षम्बुद्धस्य स्वमताविरु द्धस्य इयं प्रतिमा प्रातिष्टावापिता भिक्षुब॒द्धमित्रेण [^ ] सम्बत्‌ 
१२९ महाराजश्री ळुमारग॒पस्य राज्ये ज्येष्ठमासदि ९८ सर्व्वदृकस्तप्रहानात्थंम्‌। | 
that is, **Salutation to Buddha. The ascetic Buddhamitra set up this 
image of the Holy one, all knowing, whose doctrines none can confute, in 
the 129th year, in the reign of Mahárájasri Kumáragupta, the 18th day 
of the month Jyeshta. May this avert all calamity.” These two dates 
Gupta era 98 and 129 are so far the earliest and the latest for Kumára- 
gupta. 

I drew Professor Peterson's attention to the Pushyamitra mentioned 
in this inscription, as possibly the monarch of that name mentioned by 
Patanjali in the Mahábháshya. In his reply to Professor Peterson, 
Professor Bhandarkar, who still maintains that Patanjali must be 
placed in the second century before Christ, was at first disposed to 
contend that there was no good reason to believe that any such word 
is legible now on the stone. [n a note, however, Bhandarkar mentions 
that Mr. Fleet, who has recently taken a fresh impression, reads 
पुष्यमित्र गृहीत्वा. The whole line Bhandarkar adds, is, in Mr. Fleet's 
judgment, capable of being rend स. When it is borne in mind that 
Mr. Flcet’s reading so far only confirms my reading of sixteen years 
ngo, it will no longer, I think, be disputed that the stone does contain 
the name Pushyamitra. The near context, however, in which the name 
stands, is not free from difficulties. I can only bear my testimony to 
what I saw in 1369. समभदितबलकोषा was quite distinct. The low 
position of the प्‌ of Pushyamitra shows thatit was the lower part 
of a conjunct consonant, the upper part'of which has disappeared. 
पुष्यमित्र was, and is, distinct. The next sigo is अ. जित्वा is quite 
distinct. I take the line as it stands then to be 

समुदितबलकोषा पृष्यमित्र जित्वा' 

On what is reported to be Mr. Flect’s reading I can only say that 

I saw no anusvára over the पुष्यमित्र, and that the et which that reading 


3 General Cunningham reads tho figure 86, and believes that it refors to 
Kumiragupta’s father Chandragupta. I have cxamined the inscription itsolf 
and have no doubt that the data given above arc corroct. 

* Read बद्धाय सम्यक्सं. Tho mouth is counted right on as now in Nepal. 

* I gave it to Professor Peterson ॐ भर्माँदतवलकोषात्पुप्याभेत्रं च जिन्वाः bnt aclosor 
examination of my cyceopy has sl.own me that the facts are as above. 
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disregards is quite distinct. There are the cpigraphical data : for 
General Cunningham's copy, on whose wide divergence from me 
Bhandarkar partly relies as showing “ unmistakably in what condition 
the inscription is," is illegible throughout, a condition whieh no oue 
will now assert to be that of the stone, and cannot tell for or against 
With the grammatical difficulties} will not further deal than to say 
that Tam quite convineed that the inseription docs bear testimony to a 
“man of tesh and bones” named Pushyamitra, on whose prostrate 
form Skandagupta in derision placed his “left” foot. 

But it should be remembered that this Pushyamitra is not put for- 
ward as necessarily a king contemporaneous with Patanjali, to whom 
the grammarian is referring, but only as showing that history knows 
of morc Pashynmitras than the one who, on very inadequate evidence 
is taken to have been reigning in the sccond century before Christ. 

Dr. Bhau Daji was, I believe, the first to point out. that the Mahi. 
bhishya refers to Pushyamitra in terms which lend probability 
to the view that he wasa contemporary of the author of the book 
(Journal, Vol. X. p. 43, note). Iu his paper in the Indian Antiquary 
(October 1872) Professor Bhandarkar examined Patanjali’s references 
to Pushyamitra, and came to the conclusion that they point to a king 
living in Patanjali’s time. Bhandarkar also pointed out that in onc 
of the two passages relied on Chandragupta is named alongside of, 
Pushyamitra, and apparently as a king living at or about the same time. 
It the Mahábhásbya must be put subsequent to a pair of princes by 
name Chandragupta and Pushyamitra, contemporary or not far removed 
from each other, I agree with the remark made by Professor Peterson 
at our last meeting that there is more trustworthy evidence for such 
a pair about the fourth country after Christ than in the second before 
Christ. 

Nor is there anything really in the other available evidence that con- 
Hicts with this. We know nothing of the cvents referred to by 
Patanjali as attacks made by the Yavanas on Sáketa and the Midhya- 
mikas. The term Yavanas is frequently applied to the foreign tribes in 
the North : and I know of no reason why Patanjali’s Yavanas should 
not be the Scythian kings contemporary with Samudragupta. The 
Midhyomikas, it is now universally admitted, are not the Buddhist 
sect of that name. If everything else should be found to harmonise 
with such a supposition there is nothing in the name itself to prevent 
us applying it to the Gupta kings whe reigued over the middle country. 
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There remains the statement in the first book of the Rajatarangini, 
which Professor Peterson is disposed to discredit altogether. He may 
be right: but I desire to point out that it is quite possible that Kalha- 
na's statement may be correct in all but the date. Kalhana wrote in 
1148 A. D. Ilis book is to a large extent a mere compilation which 
primd facie deserves less credit the farther back it goes, He himself 
tells us that he is responsible for the arrangement of his facts: and 
that when there was a gap in any one of his authorities he supplied 
it from another. Iis lists of the kings of the country is vitiated by 
his habit of interpolating whole genealogies, when he should only note 
that the last king of the line succeeded in wresting from a previous 
dynasty the sovereignty of Kashmir. A good specimen of his manner 
in the early books is furnished by his statement with regard to the 
date of the three Turushka kings, whom he boldly places just 150 
years after Buddha's Nirvana. This is palpably absurd. We have 
numerous inscriptions from Mathura with regard to Huvishka, the 
characters on which do not, in my opinion, materially differ from 
those of the Samudragupta Allababad inscription. It is not possible 
to place much more than fifty years between the two. Kalhana 
makes Abhimanyu follow Huvishka: but here as everywhere, where 
there is an admitted change of dynasty, his statement as to theinterval 
which did or did not elapse between the two is worthless. Abhimanyu’s 
own date has therefore still to be determined: and there is nothing 
in the statement of the Rájatarangini—if we accept it—which conflicts 
with the conclusion I draw from other sources that Patanjali's date is 
to be looked for between Chandragupta II. and the Pushyamitra whom 
that monarch’s grandson, the Skandagupta of our inscription, over- 
threw—that is, in the time of Kumáragupta. 

What Kumáragupta's time was is no longer open to question. He 
was reigning between the years 98 and 129 of the Gupta era. Mr. 
Bendall's Nepal Inscriptions, and the Mandosar inscription referred to 
in Professor Peterson's paper on the Kotah inscription, show that the 
initial year of the Gupta era is D. C. 319, as first maintained by 
Oldenberg. Compare also Bhandarkar in his Early History of the 
Deccan. Kumiragupta then was reigning between the years 417 and 
448 of the Christian cra. 
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ART. XXI.—An Inscription of King Aéokavalla.—By 
PANDIT BHAGVANLAL INDRAJI. 


An impression of this inscription was sent to me by General Cun- 
ningham, who states that the inscription was found near Mahabodhi, in 
Buddha Gaya. It consists of twelve lines, which are all well preserved. 
In the lower right corner there is an obscene figure of an ass and sow, 
the object of which is to invoke a curse on any one who shall do de- 
epite to the gift recorded in the inscription. Pictorially such an one is 
here called by anticipation the son of an ass and a sow. A similar 
device is often seen on the Silahára inscriptions in the Northern Konkan. 

The characters of this inscription are of the Gauda or old Bengil 
form. They bear a general resemblance to those of the Gaya inscrip- 
tion of the same period, which contains the date of Buddha’s Nirvani.* 

It is written in incorrect Sanskrit, and the engraver has made many 
mistakes, so that it is rather difficult to decipher. It is in prose, with 
the exception of the formula ये धमेहेतुप्रभवा, &c. 

The inscription refers to a small vihira (called Prahinya?) which 
had been erected by Asokavalla at the requestof Musala, a royal pan- 
dit from Kashmir, and others. In this vihára Asokavalla had also set 
up an image of Buddha ; and had made provision for a daily ration to 
be offered before the image, and for store of pots, incense lamps, and 
the like, By pots we are probably to understand pots of earthenware, 
none of which could be used more than once. 

The management of the daily offering was entrusted to the Singhala 
(Ceylon) and other communities in Mahábodhi. It would appear from 
this that at the time there were still settlements of Singalese in Maha- 
bodhi. 

The inscription has an important bearing on the Gaya inscription 
already referred to, which I published in Vol. X. of the Indian Anti- 
quary, p. 341. According to the Gaya inscription Purushottamasingh 
built a temple to Buddha to enhance the merit of a son and daughter 
whom he had lost. Before addressing himself to this work he paid, he 
tells us, homage due to the illustrious ASokavalla, king of Sapidalaksha 
(the Siválik hills). This is the ASokavalla of the present inscription. 


“ ]ndiau Antiquary. Vol, X. p. 341. 
VOL. XVI, 47 
4 1 ' 3 
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The characters of the two show that they belong to the same period ; 
they are dated in the some era, and are found in the same place. I 
have already suggested (Indian Antiquary, l. c.) that the Agokavalla— 
as I find the name should be read*—of Mr. Hathorn's Buddha Gayá 
inscription is the same man. 

The date of the inscription is the year 51 of king Lakshmanasenn. It 
is therefore 23 years older than Mr. Hathorn's Buddha Gaya inscription, 
which refers to the year 74 of the same cra. In that inscription mention 
is made of the treasurer of Dasaratha, who is there styled the younger 
brother of A$okavalla. Dadaratha is called a prince, not a king, and 
we may, I think, assume that the Asokavallas of the two inscriptions are 
one and the same. In that case a grent portion of Agokavalla’s reign 
falls between the years 51 and 74 ofthe era of Lakshmanasena. But, 
according to the Tirhut Calendar the year 1 of the era of Lakshana- 
sena corresponds with the year 1109 A. D. +ASokavalla then was 
reigning between the years 1160 and: 1183 of the Christian era. We 
know from the Gaya inscription that the year 1813 from! Buddha's 
Nirvána was computed to fall somewhere in Asokavalla’s reign. Putting 
the two dates we have now together it would seem that Boddho's 
Nirvána was computed to have taken place eighteen hundred and 
thirteen years before a date lying between 1160 and 1183 A. D., that 
is, somewhere between 653 and 633 D. C. "This agrees with my 
previous suggestion that the computation relied on in the Gaya 
inscription is identical with the Peguan date, according to which the 
Nirvana took place in 638 B. C. 


''RANSCRIPT. 


[1] ओ" नमो बुद्धाय ॥ ये धम्मो' हेतुप्रभवा Rd तेषां तथागतो” ह्यवदत 
तेषां 'च यो नि- 

[2] रोध एवंवादी महाभवण:? ।। देयधर्म्मोयं प्रवरमहाजानजायिनः* पर- 

[3] मोपादक' समस्त [पु]'न्यप्रक्रृत्योपेतमहारा जभीमदद्योकबलदेवस्य TD 


* I road it at first अझोक चळ; but the Land ÑT of this inscription are very 
different in form : and I sce now that it can only be RIRIS, a contraction for 
Sanan. 

T Rajendralal’s Buddhagnya, p. 200. 

1 Somewhere occurs ये धर्म्म. 3 The तो in तथागतो being omitted by the 
engraver, is placed above the lino and its position is marked by a Kfkapada. 
$ Generally read “श्रमणः, * Read °महायानया*- १ Road “OTR. 6 In the third 
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[4] gem तद्भवतु । मातापितृपूर्वे गर्म कृत्वा was सत्वराशेरनुत्तरज्ान- 
[5] wearers इति॥ कदमीरपण्डितभठन्तश्र पधी “राजगुर'' पण्डित mue | 
[6] पात्र संकरवेव । पात्र Fare: श्रीमद्राजञानं बोधयित्वा m 
दामोदर । भटु पहम à शिए'* राघवमहिपूकानं" प्रहिन्य- 

[7] वीहारीयं'* बुद्धप्रतिमासहिता कारिता । atat । नेवेद्याथे भा[डो?]पे'*- 
[8] तं चैत्तर्सत्रं aye दीपसहितं आचंद्राक्कं ये केचित्‌ श्रीमन्महाबाधौ सिं- 
[9]. घलसंघाद्यस्तैः प्रत्यहं देये । नैवेद्यमिदं सम्यद्धा' रित कल्पि- 

[10]. सकारहरिचन्त्र शूप कारी मामकयो[:] परिकल्पितमिति ॥ 

[11]. श्रीमहक्ष्मणसेनस्यातीतराञ्ये सं ९९ 

[12]. माद्र दि८रा २९ 


TRANSLATION. 


Adoration to Buddha! The great Sramana, He it is who tells what 
the root is from which virtue springs, as also what it is that chokes 
that virtue, 

This is the virtuous gift of the great king, the illustrious Asokavalla- 
deva, an adherent of the excellent Maháyána school, a great upásaka, 
pious at heart. May whatever be its merit be for the advancement in 
spiritual knowledge first of my father and mother and after them of all 
beings. 

Moved thereto by the Kashmir Pandit, the honoured Chathapadhi, 
by the king's pandit Mugala, the worthy Saukaradeva and the worthy 


line after परमोपासक there is e mark of Kükapada, and above the first liue 


are the letters समस्त together with the numeral 3 iu order to show the break 
of line 3. The samo is admitted in the text. But there oaght to be the letter 


पु after समस्त. 7 Bead WÅ. १ Read सकल. ° ४००१ फला. १० चठपधी may 
be for modern चट्टोपाधि, a title ofa Bangfli Brahmin, 1! Head राजगुरु. 


13 R७३१ (AY. 3 Bead कानां, 16 Read विहा. 1१ Aftor “Wi” the letter “डॉ '! 
must be mistaken, otherwise there should bo no sense. 1% In the beginving 


of line 8 there is qud. But it has no sense. There is a Kákapada after q and 
therefore somo letters are required after पै. At the top of the inscription there 
are the letters तत्सत्र॑ंस in the Kashmere Sháradá characters. Those letters 
ought to be taken here, when the whole may bo read पैतत्सत्रं सधूपं. But पै hag 


ES 
no sense, It may have been mistaken for थे by the engraver. The correc- 
tion in Bháradà letters scems to be made by the Kashmore Bajaguru. !' Read 


सम्यग्धा. 15 Read "HT. 
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Trailo-kyabrahma, the illustrious king built and furnished with an 
image of Buddha this Prahinya Vibári (Bhatu Dámodara, Bhatu- 
paima, Sisu Raghava, and Mahipuka ?) 

Moreover, for the offering to Buddha the daily ration with pots, 
incense, and lamps, shall be given so long as the sun and moon shall 
endure, by the leaders of the Ceylon assembly in Mahábodhi. This 
offering must be prepared by the cook Mamska, and the good keeper 
and disposer Harichandra, Samvat 51 of the reign of the illustrious 
Lakshmannasena having elapsed, the 8th day of the dark half of 
Bhádrapada, the 29th solar day. f 
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Agr, XXII.—Bohtlingk’s Indische Sprüche, by 
PANDIT Dorca Prasapa. 


This article, which presents in tabular form the results of a careful 
review of Bóhtlingk's Indische Sprüche, was prepared for communica- 
tion to the Society, by Pandit Durga Prasáda, of Jeypore, at my sug- 
gestion. In laying it, on behalf of the Pandit, before the Society, I 
drew attention to a couple of examples ( Nos. 2146 and 2313) where 
the new readings are undoubted improvements, Apart from such 
cases the article as a whole must, it is thought, prove interesting to 
many who use Bóhtlingk's book, and not least perhaps to that 
distinguished scholar himself.— Ep. 
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७०३८ | इल्ककठिन॑ 

७०४४ | eee 

७०४७ | थद्युचस्त 

७०९८ 7००००००००७ . 

७१२३४ © sos 

७१७० | स्वच्छन्दचारी कुत्र श्वा 
विक्रीतासुः क सवक:॥ 

७२६९ | ferar: 

७२9४ | eese. 

७२९४ PR 

७२2९९ |. see 

७३०३ UE E dn 

७३३० | पयोधे यहारुणं-- ...... 
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अस्मत्संमतः पाठः टिप्पणादे. 
खन 
EN ês म. पा. छन्दोभडुः 
— AN म. पाठो ऽशु्ध। अमित्र- 
चन Wer: पलि ङ्गः: 
घृष्टपाषाण- 
सीत्कारा--............ द्न्त्यादिरेव सीत्कारश- 
बः प्रायः प्रयुञ्यते. 
HE PR मु. पाठो STE: 
चन 
न gaeaf. 
चन 
SUI cds ii म. पाठो Sarg 
-जनिर्धनावि 
कञ्चन 
चन 
चन 
ES vL ............ म. पा. छन्वोभङ्कःः 
'चन 
खररिला 
—संभवम ............ म. पाठो STE: 
स्तनयुगस्येव | उपमा समृत्रिता. 
HR उत्तरार्धे पाठान्तरम्‌. 
चन 
वीराः केचिश्च var s पा. छन्दोभङ्गःः 
स्त्रीभत्यो ............... समी चीनः पाठः 
चन 
ARS पयोधे इति संबोधनम्‌- 
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A a अस्मदृ्टपुस्तकेष पाठः अस्मत्संमतः पाठः टिप्पणादे. 
RS 
BAYA. E aT. 
७३८३ | घिङ्गुन्राभिपातिन्यो ..| -.........- म. पाठो Ste: 
७४३३ | पुरा कृताने 
७५९४ | seem चन 
७२९७ | ....०-*००००० | 'चन - चन. 
७९३९ |... e... चन. 
७८४८ |... ............ अभूतपूर्व रामेण, 
७५६२ ue नान्ययोनो- 
७६०८ | ...-०--०--०- ga म. पाठो $शुद्धः. 
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ART XXIIL —4An Inscription from Kotah. —By Prof. 
PETERSON, D. Sc. 


I took the opportunity of a recent visit to Kotah in Rajputana to 
examine and take a fresh rubbing of the inscription at Kansua, near 
that town, of which I now offer a revised trauscript and translation, 
Attention was first. called to this interesting and important memorial 
of antiquity by Colonel Tod, who published a translation in an 
Appendix to Vol. I. of his Anuals of Rajasthan. Dr. F. Kiclhorn 
contributed to Vol. XIII. of the Indian Antiquary a transcript of 
the original test, with a short abstract of the contents, I hope it 
may be permitted to as warm an adinirer as Tod's Book ever had 
tosay, what is indeed the bare truth, that on this occasion the trans- 
lation given to him by his shastris presents hardly a single fenture in 
common with the original. Dr. Kielhorn's trauscript had already 
made so much clear. But the inscription is of a nature to warrant a full 
translation: and as my rubbing supplies a considerable number of 
corrections it does not seem superfluous to give, along with the version 
which follows, a revised transcript. 

Kielhorn has pointed out that the alphabet used in this inscription 
is essentially the same as that of Dr. Dühler's Jhálrápáthau inscriptions 
published with facsimiles in Vol. V. of the Indian Antiquary. A 
difference which Kiclhorn draws attention to is that in the Kotah 
inseription middle long a “ is denoted by a wedge-shaped sign placed 
after the consonant, not by the sign „~= placed above it." It has to 
be added that the wedge-shaped sign in question is hardly, or rather 
not at all, distinguishable in form from another wedge which both in 
the Jhálrápáthan and in the Kotah inscriptions is a constituent part of 
the sigus for the letters a and z. In the eighth line of Dr. Bühler's fac- 
simile of the first Jhálrápáthan inscription the word TATA S qo SIS] 
supplies in close juxtaposition the syllables Fy and ज्वा. It will be 
seen that both have the wedge. The second character differs from 
the first in that there the wedge is drawn out from the thin end by 
a curve above the line into the “diminutive trident,” as Bühler calls 
it, which is the ordinary sign for middle long a in the Jhálripáthan 
inscriptions. For the letter z compare the word mare in the second 
line of the same facsimile, where, however, the wedge has got to look 
like & mere continuation of the top line. 
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The wedge then being already a constituent part of the sign for 3 
and बू in this alphabet a difficulty arose when, as here, it came to be 
used also for middle long a. The alphabet, as it previously existed, 
indicated the expedient made use of in the Kotah inscription. While 
after other letters long a is written by the simple wedge, after Wand = 
the wedge is drawn out in acurve going above the line, though not to 
the same extent as in the older inscriptions. 

‘The only other characters which appear to call for remark are those 
for middle short and lung i. The two are differentiated, as in other 
Sanskrit alphabets, not by the relative position each occupies to its 
consonant, nor by any material difference in the shape of the sign, but 
by the direction, to the right or left, the curve takes from the initial 
point, which is, as a rule, somewhat thicker than the rest of the 
character. The neglect of the distinctions I have noticed has, I think, 
led Kielhorn to correct मणी V. 3 into मणि, विकटा V. 4 into विकट, and 
स्पष्टि V. 9 into स्पष्टी. In all three cases the right reading would appear 
to be on the stone. 

This inscription is dated in the 796th year of the Lords of Malaya. 
It is probable that the Jhálrápáthan inscription, which is dated in the 
747th year of an unnamed era, is to be referred to the same method of 
computing time. The slight difference in the alphabet to which atten- 
tion has been drawn is of the kind that might develop in the fifty 
years which, on this hypothesis, would separate the two. Neither the 
Sivagana of our inscription nor the Durgagana of the Jhálrápáthan iu- 
scription is spoken of as a sovereign monarch :* and when we find one 
spoken of as ruling at Kotah, under a Maurya Emperor, iu the year 
796 of the Lords of Málava, and the other referred to as ruler in 
the year 747, of a town only seventy miles to the south, which has 
always been very closely connected with Kotah, it seems natural to 
suppose that '* Durgagana,” and “ Sivagana," are of the same stock, 
If this be so, it is to be noted that the want of any reference on the 
Jhálrápáthan inscription speaks of an era which at the time had wide 
and undisputed currency. 


1 Differently Kielhorn, who carries the lire of Maurya Emperors given here 
from Dhavala through a Chirantana to Samkuka, who was tho father of the 
$i vagana of our inscription. A reforevce to either transcript will however 
show, I think, that it is Lhe friendship existing between Dhavala and Sarnkuka 
which is referred to, and that chirantana is nota proper name at all. 
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It can be shown that this era of the Lords of Malwa is no other 
than that now known as the Vikramiidityn era, and that it was in 
use under this or some such similar name before 544 A. D., the yenr 
in which, according to Mr. Fergusson's ingenious theory, the Vikra- 
máditya era was first invented. 

When I was at Jhálrápáthan I was told by the Brahmans of that 
place that they could trace their lineage back to a body of immigrants 
from the west ‘country, part of whom halted at Dasapura, while 
their own progenitors pushed seventy miles further to the east, and 
finally settled where I found their descendants living. Dasapura, they 
added, was the old name of the village now called Mandosar near the 
station of that name on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. It will be scen 
that this identification, which is an important one, was confirmed by 
the inscription about to be referred to. Dasapura as the name of a 
town in Malwa occurs in the Hitopndesa. 

I knew that the village of Mandosar contained an old inscription® 
which was probably of very great importance : and what I heard from 
the Jhalripithan Brahmans did not diminish my anxiety to make out a 
visit to the place. Unfortunately that proved impracticable at the time. 
I was able however to supply Pandit Bhagvanlal with funds for the 
journey : and he has put me in possession of his rubbing and transcript. 

The Mandosar inscription refers to a temple built by a guild of 
weavers, immigrants from the Lat country, who had been hospitably 
received at Dasapura, whither they had been attracted by the report 
of the virtues of the then ruler of that town, Bandhuvarman, son of 
that ornament of kings. Vi$vavarman. But while Bandhuvarman 


3 I heard of it from Dr. Bhagvanlal, who got his information from Mr. J. F. 
Fleet, into whose hands a rough copy, made at the time by an engineer employed 
in the constraction of the Railway, was finally put. The iuscription is an 
extremely quaint one, aud Ishould much like to publish it in full But my 
friend Mr. Fleet, who has since obtained his own facsimile, destines the in- 
scription for his forthcoming Gupta volume: aud in deference to whatever 
may be his rights of treasure-trove in the matter I willingly refrain from doing 
more now than adducing what is necessary to the matter in haud. Tho 
chronological epeculatioos above are however my own. 

3 Tbe word I havo translated ruler is pirthiva. If the names of all the 
rulers of Dagapura ended in varman (compare our Sivagana and Durgagann 
above) we may bavo here a clue to tho Pårthivo Bantivarman at whose court 
tho Mudràrükshasa was writton. 
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ruled over Dasapura, the Earth “with the four seas for her girdle, and 
Meru and Kailasa for her fair great breasts," was under the sway of 
Kumáragupta. And this temple was erected— 


मालवानां गणस्थित्या याति दातचतृष्टये | 

त्रिनवत्यधिकाब्दानां- 
“when four hundred and nincty-three years (rom the establishment [in 
the country ?] of the tribes of the Málavas had passed away.” Whether 
ganasthiti here has the meaning I have suggested for it may be matter 
of future discussion, 1 thiuk it will not be disputed that in any case 
we have here the same era ns that of our Kotah inscription. What is 
the era in the 494th year of which Kumáragupta was ruling the wide 
earth? This is a question to which I take it there can be but one 
answer. It is the era now known as that of Vikramaditya. 

This can perhaps be most effectively demonstrated by beginning at 
the end, and assuming for the sake of argument what I desire to 
prove. Kumiragupta then, let us take it, was reigning in the year 494 
of the Malava era, that is, of the Vikramáditya era, that is, in the year 
A.D. 438. Kumiraguptn’s carliest and latest known dates, in the era 
of his House, are 98 and 129, that is, the years A. D. 407 and 448. 
On our hypothesis then the Mandosar inscription falls easily within 
the time at which Kumáragzpta is known to have bceu reigning: and 
there is no other era known to us which will give us the same result. 
The Mílava era aud the Vikramaditya ern arc therefore one and the 
game. 

It is taken for granted in the above that the initial year of the 
Gupta era is A. D. 319. But with Oldenberg and Bhandarkar I hold 
that no apology is required for such an assumption. Those who still 
hesitate may rather fairly be challenged to show how any other theory 
of the Gupta era can be made to fit in. with the Mandosar inscription. 

Mr. Fergusson attempted to get rid of the chronological difficulties 
attaching to King Vikramasof popular story, by the theory that the as- 
tronomers who calculated for the monarch who was Klidása's patron, 
an era to be called after his name, took as the date round which it should 
pivot A. D. 544, “the year in which the great battle of Korur was 
fought," but called that year Samvat 600, not Samvat 1, of the new 
method of reckoning. While the theory, as so expressed, must now, 
I think, be abandoned, it remains quite possijle that. Fergusson’s 
solution of the chronological difficulties referred to may nevertheless 
“turn out to be in the main correct,” Bul iu that case what happened 
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was not that Vikramáditya's astronomers were so careful to provide 
a reckoning for past, as well as for present and future time, as Fer- 
gusson's theory would make them out to be. Either Vikramaditya was 
personally concerned in restoring, not establishing, the old era of the 
kings of Málava :* or the cominon people forgot in his glory all the 
other kings who had ever ruled that land. Inor after his time the 
years took their name from him, as July took that new name from 
Divus Iulius. 

It must not be put out of sight, however, that we may any day 
discover that Vikramaditya, as a name of the Milava era, is older than 
it has yet been found to be, and that Bübler is right in still holding 
to the belief that the Vikrama era, “ which begins 56 D. C. was really 
established by a king of that name who lived before the beginning of 
the Christian era."^ That is the natural explanation of the name, 
and, as not unfrequently happens, it may ultimately turn out to be the 
correct one. 

To come back to our inscription, the year in which itis dated cor- 
responds, if the foregoing be correct, to A. D. 740. Of the two villages 
set apart for the maintenance for ever of the temple, the name of one, 
Chaoni, can be seen close to Kotah, in the map of the Trigonometrical 
Survey. I have uot been able to identify the other. It would be 
interesting, and is perhaps possible, to trace the fortunes of an 
endowment so solemuly set apart. 


TRANSCRIPT. 
ओं नमः शिवाय ओं 


1. नम: स्सकलसंसारसागरोत्तारहेतव | 
तमोगत्तोभिसपातहस्तालम्बाय " 
तमोगत्तामिसपातहस्तालम््षाय शम्भवे ॥ 


2. श्वेतद्दीपानुकारा+ कचिदपरिमितेरिन्दुपादैः Taf- 
नित्यस्थेस्सान्धकाराः कचिइपि निभृते: फाणिपैभ्भोगभागैः। tLine 1 ends 
सोष्माणो नेभाभिः कचिदतिशिदिरा जहुक।न्याजलौचे- 
रित्थं भावैब्विरुद्धेरापे जनितमुदः पान्तु शम्भोञ्ञेटा वः ॥ 


* As Tribhuvanamalla had again to do in 1182 A. D. when the Saks era had 
for tho time in its turn displaced tho older method of computation. Bee 
references given by Max Müller, * India: What can it teach us ?' p. 285, uote 1. 

° Mox Müller, ‘India: What can it teach us?’ page 285. 
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3. ओोगीन्द्रस्य फणामणिद्युतिमिलन्मौलीन्दुलोलांशवो 
नेत्रामेम्छुरितास्सधूमकपिश्े ञ्वालाशझिखामैः क्कचित्‌ | 
मुक्ताकारमरुन्रदीजलकणे TARDUS ERIT: काचि- 
Ser शाश्वतभूषणव्यतिकराः दाम्भोञ्ञे। टाः पान्तु वः || thine 2 ende. 


4. स्थाणोरव्वः Tahal सर इव सततव्योमगंगाम्डुलोल- 

स्फू जेद्धोगीन्द्रपंक धयविकट जटा ञ्टक हुरहारी । 

मन्दं यच स्फुरन्त्यो थवलनरशिरोवारिजन्मान्तराल- 
स्पष्ट: प्रोग्रन्मणालांकुरानिक र इवाभाम्ति मौलीन्दुभासः ॥ 


5. नेचक्रोडप्रसक्तोज्वलदहनाशिखार्पि। गभासां जटानां 3 
भारं संयम्य कृत्वा समममृतकरोद्भासि MATAN । 
TAPAS मुग्रद्दिशदिखिवदनग्रान्थिमातत्य नागं 
स्थाणुः प्रारब्धनृत्तो जगदवतु लयोत्कम्पिपादांगलीकः |! 


6. चूडाचारुमणीन्दुमण्डितभवः सद्धोगिनामात्रयः 
पक्षच्छेतमयात्तिसंकटवतां रक्षाक्षामो भूभृतां | 4 
दृराभ्यागतवाहिनीपरिकरो रत्रप्रकारो ज्वलः 


श्रीमानित्थमुदारसागरसमो मौर्यान्वयो दृशयते ॥ 
7. Renn इव जात्यसंभृतमुदों दानोज्वलेरानने- 
स्विस्तम्भेण रमन्त्यभीतमनसा मानोद्भुरास्सव्वंत: i 
सदइंशत्ववशप्रसिद्धयशसों यस्मिन्प्रसिद्धा गुणेः 
SEAT भद्रतया। च सत्वबहलापक्षेस्ससं भूभृतः ॥ 5 


8. इत्थं भवत्सु भूपेषु भुजन्त्सु सकलां मही ! 
घवलात्मा नपस्तच यशसा धवलोभवत्‌। 


9. कायादिप्रकटाञ्जितेरहरह स्वैरेव दोषैः सदा 
निव्वेस्वा सततक्षुध प्रतिदिनं स्पष्टीम वय्यातनाः | 
रा चीसंचरणा भृशं परगृहोष्वित्थं विजित्यारयोः 
येनाद्यापि नरेज्द्रतां। arava नीताः पिशाचा इव ॥ 6 


Verse 3. a फणामाणि, Kiclhorn फणामणी, corrected into फणामणि. 8 FTT- 
स्सधूम. K. FEMIA. ४७०4. a Read, with K., मूद्धों, 8 विकट. K. विकटा 
corrected to विकट, The distinction between Z and टा is very clearly seen in 
the four syllables जटाजूट here. y जन्मान्तराल. K. जन्मान्तराले. Verse 5. a 
उज्वल is throughout so written.—( TTE. K. (प्रिय) भासां.- y Read with K., 
हस्ताभ्यामूऊुँम॒?, Verso 7. B मनसा. K. मनसो. È Read. with K., TAWA. Verso 9 a. 
Visarga is wanied after TETE. K. reads it, but says it is very indistinct. My rub- 
bing, which does not show it, may be defective. Bat compare two other cases of 
au omitted visarga in the next line. 3 Read AIEA: सततक्षुधः, K corrects. 
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10. कोपाङूनमहेभळुम्भविगलन्मुक्ताफलालेकृत- 
स्फीतास्र्रतिमाण्डिता आपि मुहर्यनोज्जितेन स्वयं | 
उन्नालीरिव पंक जैः पनरपि च्छिन्ने : शिरोभिव्विषां 
विक्रान्तेन विभूषिता रणभुवः त्यक्ता नरैः कातरैः॥ — qLine 7 ends. 
11. इत्थं तस्य चिरन्तनो हि जवरस्सत्रप्टुपा।त्ताडुध- 
प्रीतिमतनरेन्द्रसर्कृतिमुङः पात्रं प्रसिद्धो गुणे: | 
यस्याद्यापि रणांगणे विलसितं संसूचयान्ति द्विष- 
स्सुष्यच्छोणितमम्मैरा रणभुवः प्रेतपृयाः प्रायदाः ॥ 
19. शब्दस्यार्थे इव प्रपादनपदोम्मा ग्गेस्त्रयीसंज्ञितो 
WaT विश्ुद्धभावसरलो न्यायस्य मूलं AT: | 
प्रामाण्यां प्रगत 11717 यस्साध्यस्य संसिद्धये 4 
तस्य (PPT) Te: पुयसखः श्रीसकुकाख्यो qv: u 
13. हेगिणी नाम तस्यासीद्ध्मपन्री द्विजोद्धवा । 
तस्यां तस्याभवद्वीरः सूनुः कृतशुणाहरः॥ 
14. qreft रूपवां दाता श्रींमां शिवगणो नृपः | 
शिवस्य नुनं स गणो येन तद्धक्ततां गत: ॥ 
15. ख ङ्राधातद्लत्ञनु दावे घर द्व ह्विरफुलिं गो ज्वल - 9 
उवालाक्ग्धक वन TH SHEMET । 
नाराजमथिताननाकृलख गपरोद्दान्तरक्तासव- 
प्रीतप्रेतज्जने रणे रतथियायेनासक्रृ घेटितं || 
16. ज्ञात्वा जन्म जरायियोगमरण हेशैररोबैश्चितं 
स्वार्त्थस्याप्पयमेव योग उचितो लोके प्रसिद्धः सतां| 10 
तेनेद्‌ परमेश्वरस्य भवन धम्मांत्मना कारितं 
यं TU समस्तलोक वपुषां नष्टं कलेः कल्मषं || 


IETT: and reads सततक्षाचे ("tho f very indistinet.”)—Read स्पष्टीमवदया- 
तनाः. K. CT RENI: corrected into स्पट्टी भवद्यातनाः. y Rend with K, 
विजित्यारयो. è नरेन्द्रतां. K. (विकाणे )तां Compare my translation. Verse 10. 
Y Read उन्नालेरिव which is K.'s reading of tho siono.——Correct, with K., द्विषं 
9 भुवः त्यक्ता 6०. Verso 11. ० K द्विजवरस्स (न्वीय्येव) चायृध, B me. पात्र, The 
stone is injured here. 6 प्रिय is throughout the inscription written QT. 
Verso 12, a K. IRIZA. 8 1००० धमेस्येन £. धर्मे स्सेव्य?. 8 K. तसय [भूदाभिसयं]तः 
Verse 13.4 K. ŽA ' Anusvára or uncertain. B K. [q3:] कृतगणा किरः]. 
Verse 14. y K. सगणो. ४८४525. y Read नाराच. K. नारा(जेम्मे)थित.—ह. 
रक्तासवं. 8 K. प्रीतभेतजनो---॥. -येनासकृर्चान्बतः एल४०16 a K. उचितः cor- 
rected into उचितो. Tho correct form is quite d istinct, तो bcing written as 
iu Jain MSS. [ता, except that two wedges take the place of the two lines. 


y K. corrects | into सद्‌ Compare my transtetion. 
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17. पुष्पाशोकसमीरणेन gomme utet 
काले मत्तविलोलषहुक्कुले व्यारुद्धादिड्रण्डले | 
जातेपा ङ्गनिरीक्षणैक कथके नारी जनस्य स्मरे 
wed tasai भवस्य सुधिया तेनेह कण्वाश्रमे॥ fLinellends. 
18. कालेन्होलाक्ुलानां तनुवलनभरात्प्रस्फुटत्कं कानां 
कान्तानां दयमाने क चक लशतटीभाजिसंभोगचिन्हे। 
यासिमिन्प्रेयोमि म्॒यस्थितिटितिनम्छस्मिताद्धेक्षणानां 
श्रुभंगेरेव रम्यो हरयविनिहितस्सूच्यते प्रेमबन्धः ॥ 
19. म†त्तद्विरिफझङड्ारसहक्रारविराजिताः | 
संवीक्ष्य ककुभो याष्पं मंचाम्ति पयिक्रांगनाः || 
20. घूपादिगन्धदीपार्त्यं खण्डस्फुटित हेतुना | 
म्रामोदत्तौ क्षया नीमिः सर्व्वा दोंचोणिपद्रकौ || 
21. पालयन्तु नृपाः सर्व्वे येषां भूमिरियं भवे | 
एवं कृते ते TAY नूनं यान्ति †शिवालयं || 13 
22. संसारसागरं घोरं अनेन धम्मंसेतुना | 
तारयिष्यत्यसौ नूनं जऱ्यो चात्मानमेव च || 
23. यावत्ससागरां पृथ्वीं सनगां च सकाननां | 
यावदिन्डस्तपे भानुस्तावत्कीत्तिम्भाविष्यति || 
24, संवस्सरशातैयातैः सपंचनवत्यग्गंले : | 14 
सम्तभिम्मालवेशानां At धूज्मेटे: कृतं | 
25. अलुब्धः प्रयवादी च शिवभक्तिरतः सदा | 
कारापकोशव्दगण: INSTR: शेसितत्रत: il 
26. दक्षः प्राज्ञों विनीतात्मा गरुभक्तः TAT: | 
wat~ 117100 कश्चास्मि कायस्थो गोमेकांगजः॥ 
27. TRT शिवनागेन द्वारशिवस्य सूनुना | 
सूनुना भडसुरनेद्वेवटेन 1श्र॒तो ज्वलाः ॥ 15 
28. शोका अमी कृता क्तया मोलिचन्द्रसुधा चुषः। 
HHA गुणाढ्यश्च सूत्रधारोत्र णण्णकः ॥ 


Verse 17. B K. काल्ये. र. ^*S5H|& X^. Verso 18. a K. काल्येन्दो-—K 
Tar. (कुचकल भजा) भोजिसंभोगचिद्गः y K. यस्मि (frm) भिमुख्य. 8 ह, 
CITT. Verso 19. a K^ HET the “F being very faintly visible." B 
Read बाष्पं, Verse 20 8 Read perhaps WA TAN नीविः, K. क्षयो नीमि 
evidently stands for अक्षयनीविः. Verse 21. Renn, with भवेत्‌. Verse 23 
y Bead तपेद्वानुः. Verse 24 a K. “the expression sa-argala for adhika I have 
not met with anywhere else.” Sapanchanavatyargalaih is perhaps better 
explained as a bahuvrihi compound, the first member of which is Sapanch- 
anavati “ 90 plus 5, and the second, argala, in the sense of “ furthest limit.” 
Verse 25. Y K. कारापको MTT: 0 Verse 2४. a K. SOT :.— P Read with 

भइसरमेईवटेन. Verse 28. a Read भक्तया. K. FLAT] WAT 
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29. एतस्कण्वाअमं ज्ञात्वा सव्वेपापहरं शुभं | 
कृतं हि मन्त्रि शम्भोः धर्म्मकीत्तिविवद्धेनं॥। 


30. यलिहीनं अर्थशव्दहीनं मात्राहीनं तु यद्भवे | 
तस्सष्वै साधुर्चि tata मर्षणीयं adem tLine 16 ends. 


TRANSLATION, 
Om! Adoration to Siva! Om! 


1. Adoration to Sambhu through Whom it is that we are able to 
cross life's whole sea, Whose is the Hand let down to us that are all 
fallen in the Pit of Darkness.* 

2. May Sambhu’s matted locks protect you—locks that delight by 
conditions (moods) wide apart: for here they are bright as the 
White Land with the countless rays of the moon falling upon them, 
there dark with the heavy folds of the Monarch of Serpents that 
lie ever upon them: here hot with the ftashes of his eye, there 
cold indeed with the plashing waters of the Daughter of Jahnu.* 

3. May Sambhu’s matted locks protect you—locks whose orna- 
ments are ever intermingling: for over all of them there lie the quiver- 
ing rays of the moon that are blended with the lustre of the jewel in the 
Great Serpent's hood : and in some places they are streaked with the 
smoke-encircled tawny tongues of flame from the fire of his eye, in 
others dashed with the pearly drops of spray thrown up by the River 
of the Gods. 


Verso 29 a, He first wrote यतिहीनमर्थ,--8०७१ with K. भवेत्‌. 


1 अभिसंपात is given by Bontlingk (Smaller Dictionary) as a word for which 


no reference was avnilable, हस्तालम्ब is the same as हस्तावलम्ब a word which 
B Rexplain as meaning “ that which the hands lay hold of." I have suggested 
another way of taking the word. Compare the verse which B B refer to :— 


gå: संसारमार्गों मरणमनियतं व्याधयो दार्निवायो 

दुष्मापा कमेभूमिने खलु निपततामस्ति हस्तावलम्बः | 
इत्येवं सप्रधायें प्रतादेवत्तमहों मानस शुद्धबद्धया 

धर्मे चित्तं विधेयं नियतमतिगणं वाञ्छता सिद्धिसौ ख्यम्‌ |i 


2 Siva wears the Moon as his crest jewel, and the serpent Sesha coils its 
folds over his head, through his matted locks the Ganges finds a path as it 
descends from heaven to become an earthly stream. 


3 
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4. May Sthánu's Head protect you. It is a lake whose lotus charms 
the eye.’ That lotus is the great braid of hair: and the mud to which 
it clings loosely is the great serpent that ever lazily swims on the 
water of the heavenly Ganges. It is a lake where the moon’s rays 
quietly shining, appear like many lotus stalks seen between the white 
skulls that are its lotus-flowers. f 

5. Lo he begins to dance and his toes keep measure with the 
beat : he has bound together the weight of those locks that are reddened 
with the tongues of flame from the flashing fire that has its home in 
his deep-sunk eye: he has put straight the moon’s orb that is bright 
with its nectar-like rays : and with his two hands he has pulled tight 
the serpent from whose knotted face the fire of the poison is up- 
springing. May this Sthánu protect the world. 

6. The Maurya line is seen to be like the deep (noble) sea: it 
illuminates the world with the moon of its crest-jewel (the moon as its 
crest-jewel) is the refuge of great princes (great serpents) : it is able to 
protect kings (mountains) tbat are in pain and trouble through fear of 
the destruction of their forces (wings) : to it come armies (rivers) from 
far and wide: it is bright with all manner of precious possessions 
(jewels): and in it fortune dwells. 

7. The kings of that line—like World Elephants—greatly glad- 
dening good men with the light of their faces bright with gifts(the juice 
that exudes from the temples of clephants)—exalted in their pride, 
roam at large over the earth confidently and undaunted of heart: 
praised too for their friendliness (bhadra, a kind of elephant) and 
- - + - ? they are glorious for their race, more glorious for their 
virtues. 

8. Such were these kings and they reigned over the whole earth. 
And among them there arose king Dhavaln, himself, by reason of bis 
fame, as resplendent (dhavala — white) as his name. 

9. Through their own faults heaped up in the sight of all men 
from day to day by sins of thought, word, and deed, this king's enemies 
were by him at once conquered and made kings (wandering beggars) 
like evil spirits naked and ever hungry, with new terrors appearing 
each day, they wander by night from door to door of the stranger. 

10, Not once or twice did he the mighty and valorous one by his 
own right hand adorn over again the fields of fight —deserted of timid 


® Literally "like a lake charming by means of the lotus,” &c. Itisno easy 
matter to render this style into English in a way that shall not be absolutely 
unreadable. 
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men with the severed heads of his enemies for lotuses torn from their 
stalks, though these fields were already adorned with the pearls that had 
fallen from the elephant temples he had cloven asunder in his wrath, 
and garnished with broad streams of blood. 

11-12. Nowa king Sri Sankuka by name had long been this 
man's intimate and dear friend. Though a brahmin this Saukuka 
bore arms and took such joy in them that he was a very vessel of ac- 
ceptable offerings to the King of the Dead. He was famed for his 
virtues. Even now the spirit-haunted fields of fight, full of the mur- 
mur of the rivers of the blood of his foes slowly drying up speak of 
his pastime in the courts of war. To Dhavala Sankuka was what the 
meaning is to the significant word, what the Path of the so-called 
Triad (the three Vedas) is to the Law. He was pure at heart and a 
very Root of Good Conduct - - - -? 

18. He had a lawful wife, by name Dengini, of the people of the 
twice-born. She boreto him a son—a hero, who paid due respect 
to merit. i 

14. King Sivagana, glorious, handsome, liberal and fortunate. 
Surely he was once (in a previous birth) that gana (host) of Siva 
since he became now his devotee. 

15. Not once or twice did he wrestle, pleased at heart in the field of 
war, the field made frightful by the noise that issued from the open ends 
of the throats of the headless corpses that were their own funeral pyre, 
on which they burnt with the flame lit by tho flashes of fire that rose 
from their arrows as it was cloven by the sword stroke—the field where 
the spirits of the dead saw with pleasure the blood vomited by the fowls 
of the air as they rose in terror from the faces gashed by the arrows that 
still adhered to them.* 

16. But the good know assuredly that life is full of all manner of 
troubles—old age, bereavement, aud death—and that * one thing only is 
needful’ here: therefore did this man cnuse to be built this temple of 
the Most High God, to but look on Whom is for all people to wash from 
their bodies the stain of Time. 

17. When aéoka-trees in flower perfumed the air, when the mango 
was in blossom, and East, West, North, and South were beset with 
swarms of drunken and staggering bees, when Love spoke only of the 


* Tho birds were wounded or frighioned: and the spirits of tho air gel 
blood to drink without having to go further. 
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coquettish glances of women folk, here in the hermitage of Kanva this 
man piously built a fair House for Siva. 

18. Atthe time when women, brought face to face with their lovers, 
with a laugh bend low and half close their eyes, as they think of all 
they show on breasts laid bare by the motion of the swing, and speak 
the love they feel only by their knotted brows. 

19. And when those whose lords are absent, let fall a tear as they 
mark how all round them the placeis adorned with mango-trees on 
which the drunken bees are humming. 

20. For incense, perfumes or light, and for repairs, two villages, 
Sarvitka and Chaoni, have been assigned in perpetuity. 

21. Let all kings whose this land may be maintain this gift : if 
they do so for righteousness’ sake assuredly they will come to Siva’s 
heavenly home. 

22. This is a Bridge of Righteousness’ over which assuredly such 
an one may transport himself and his parents? across life's awful sea. 

23. His fame shall endure as long as the earth with her seas, hills, 
and groves, as long as the sun and moon shall burn. 

24. When 795 yenrs of the kings of Malava had gone this temple of 
Siva was built. 

25. The architect was A$abdagana (?)—a man free from avarice, 
kindly spoken, and always a true worshipper of Siva. 

26. The writer here is Gomika's son Raupuka, a man clever, wise, 
modest of heart, devoted to his guru, kind spoken. 

27-8, Sivanága, Dvárasiva's son, engraved this: Devata, Bhattasura- 
bhi's son composed with faithful heart these verses that ere bright as 
the scriptures, and full of the nectar distilled from the moou on His 
crest. And the virtuous Nannaka, Krishna's son, was the Sütradhára 
here. 

29. Forasmuch as the hermitage of Kanva is blessed and able 
to take away allsin: therefore in it has been built this temple of 
Sambhu, whereby that one's merit and fame shall increase. 

30. Whatever mistakes there may be in the joinings or words or 
mátrás these I pray the learned of all time kindly to forgive. 


* BR give this as a meaning of जन्य for which no reference was availab:e. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOMBAY BRANCIL OF THE 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


(JANUARY ro Decemner 1883.) 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 16th January 
1883 ; the Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. West, President, in the Chair. 


The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following gentlemen were elected members :- The Hon'ble 
Mr. Justice Scott, Karsetji Rattanji Bomanji Dubash, Esq., 
Jehangeer K. R. Cama, Esq. J. M. Drennan, Esq., and R. H. 
Baker, Esq. 


Dr. Führer read a paper entitled, ‘‘ Neryósangh' s Sanskrit Trans- 
lation of the Khordah-Avestá," of which the following is & short 
abstract :—It is just a century ago that Anquetil du Perron publish- 
ed his French translation of the Zend-Avesti, or the theological, 
physical and moral ideas of the lawgiver Zarathustra, the ceremo- 
nies of the divine service which he cstablished, and several 
important traits respecting the ancient history of the Persians. 
This translation, however, had the only merit of introducing the 
literary world to the chief contents of the sacred books of ihe Zara- 
thustrians, and furnishing Europe with all the materials necessary 
for eager researches in this important field. His work, although 
utterly incorrect and inaccurate, nevertheless became thus a powerful 
stimulus to future studies of tho Zend.Avesta in & critical and 
philological way. Burnouf, Westergaard, Haug, Spiegel, and Kos- 
sowicz, who investigated, in a scientific way, into the right under- 
standing of the Zend-Avestá, would never have succeeded in laying 
down a foundation of Zend philology without Anquetil's labours. 
Under the manuscripts brought by him from India to Paris, there 
were three copies of Neryésangh’s Sanskrit translation of the 
Yasna, or the prayer-book of the Parsee priesthood, which transla- 
tion has been published hy Spiegel, in 180], at Leipzic. OF a 
Sanskrit translation of the Khordah-Avestá, or the Yashts, by the 
siine author, nothing was known. Dr, l'ührer was fortunate to find 
in the libraries of Jamaspjcc Dustur Minocherjee and Peshotun 
Dustur Behramjce three manuscripts containing the Zend and 
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Pazend text, the Pahlavi aud Sanskrit translations of the Khordah- 
Avesta, or the prayer-book for the daily use of the Zarathustrian 
laity. Speaking extensively about the scientific value of this 
translation, Dr. Führer pointed out that, though Neryósangh's 
Sanskrit translation is not founded upon the original Zend text, 
but upon the Pahlavi version, and though he committed many 
mistakes against the spirit of the Sanskrit language, yet his trans- 
lation is an admirable memorial of mental training of the Parsee of 
former times, and of great value for Sanskrit as well as for Zend 
scholars. Finally, Dr. Führer gave some notes on the three maau- 
scripts upon which his essay relies. The oldest and best manuscript 
belongs to Dastur Jamaspjee, the date is given in the Nikah or 
marriage-prayer, Samvat 1400 = 1342 A.D, In order to show 
the old age of the book, and the peculiarity of the Pazend characters, 
which are not to be fonnd elsewhere, Dr. Führer presented a photo- 
graph of the last part of the Patet Aderbát, or a formulary of con- 
fession, which answers exactly to the Buddhist Pátimokkha, or the 
words of disburdenment. Of the other two manuscripts, one be- 
longs again to Dustur Jamaspjee ; it is dated Yezdezerd 1152 = 1783 
A.D., and the other, belonging to Dustur Pcshotun, is, according 
to the Persian colophon on the end, a copy of Dustur Jamaspjee's 
second manuscript. All three manuscripts contain essentially the 
same text; more important moditicaticns are seldom to be met with, 
but striking similarities of special mistakes. As regards the time 
of Neryósangh little is known. According to the generally accept- 
ed traditions, Neryésangh was the leader of the Parsees emigrating 
from Persia to India, and the learned Dustur who explained to king 
Táderána (Tayadeva of Anahillavada Pattan, 745 = 806. A.D), 
the Mazdayasnian belicf in 16 slokus, and who consecrated the first 
fire-temple at Sanjána in Samvat 777 — 719 A.D., and 87 Yezdezerd. 
But historical records for the exactness of this date are still want- 
ing. The old age of the manuscript and the form of the Sanskrit 
which Nerydsangh writes, prove as distinctly as possible that he 
lived before the twelfth century of onr era. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. Javerilal Umia- 
shanker Yajuik, a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Führer for his 
paper. 

A list of books, pamphlets, &e., presented to the Society, was 
read, and thanks voted to the donors. 
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A Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the t5th Feb- 
ruary 1883; the Hon'ble Mi. Justice R. West, President, in. the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were rend and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :— Major Sparks 
and Captain H. O. Selby, R.E. 


Rev. Dr. Murray- Mitchell read a paper entitled, ** Farther Extracts 
from Marathi Poets.” He said that he proposed writing a series of 
six papers on this subject for the Society, with extracts from six 
sets of poems, viz., of Tukaram, some of which have been adopted 
by the Prarthana Samaj for use in their worship; of Dnyaneshwar, 
whose chief work isa commentary on the Bhagwadgita ; of Namdeo, 

‘the tailor poet of Pandharpur, and of members of his family, male 
and female, some of which is quoted in the Grantha of the Sikhs; 
of Ramdas, all these being of the Bhakti school; of Mukundraj, 
& pantheistic poet, author of Vyvek Sindhu and of an heroic ballad 
of Maharashtra. 


Dr. Murray-Mitchell gave a short introduction to the works of 
Dnyaneshwar. The poet's life is rcally mythical, and was so two 
centuries ago; the date of his chief work, Dnyaneshwari, is 1212 
Saka, ४.८., 1280-81 A.D. His dwelling was on the banks of the 
Godavery, and his grave is at Alundi, near Poona, whence, it is said 
musical sounds are still at times heard to issue. The Dnyaneshwar, 
is a commentary on the Bhagwadgita in the ovi metre; it is amongst 
the oldest monuments of the literature of the country, its influence 
is still great in Maharashtra, and it is of great philosophical value 
as tracing the progress of the language, &c. The harmony of the 
poems is not so beautiful as that of the Bhagwadgita itself, or some 
other Marathi poems. It is of historical value as showing the 
mental culture of the time, and how the Bhagwadgita was then 
understood. Amongst other matters of interest it contains an exposi- 
tion of the Yoga philosophy. He refers to his own language in his 
poems in terms of high admiration. No other work in Marathi, 
the author said, had been published, approaching the Dnyancsh- 
wari as a poem. This probably was due to the troubles and oppres- 
sion the people had been subject to, but he hoped that in these 
peaceful days Marathi poetry would revive, and some one would 


again arise to '' sing his elaborate song to generations." 
Dr. Murray-Mitchell then read extracts from the poems of 
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Numdeo, who died A.D. 1238. He was a follower of the Bhakti 
school and worshipper of Vittoba. The passages read were one’s 
finding fault with the Brabmanical worship of the day, and showed 
that the poet had n good deal of humour ; extracts were then read 
from his mother’s pocms, tuking the other side of the question and 
scolding her son for his absurd religious views, and also from 
Namdco’s wife, taking the sume line as his mother, 

The President, in conveying a vote of thanks to Dr. Murray- 
Mitchell for his paper, aud for the promise of others, which will be 
2 memorial of him in future years, referred to the regret felt at his 
leaving these shores, where he had been known so long, and espe- 
cally by those whose poetry he had illustrated in closing his labour 
amongst them Having little knowledge of Marathi poetry him- 
self, he could feel the greater thanks to those who, like the author 
could devote so much time and knowledge to it. Progress in Maha- 
rushtra will lic, he said, in self-improvement. The educated Mara- 
thas should endeavour to look at their own literature in the light 
of Western literature, and infuse the same into it as Western 
literature and languages had received infusions from that of 
former years, 


A list of books, pamphlets, &c., was presented to the Society, 
and thanks voted to the donors. 


A Mecting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 10th April 
1883; the Hon'ble Mr. Justice R. West, President, in the Chair. 


The minutes of last Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following gentlemen were clected members :— Major Frere, 
R.E., Rev. J. H. Mackay, and F. Yorke Smitb, Esq. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. By Pandit Bhagváünlàl Indraji, on a copper-plate grant of the 
Chilukya dynasty found at Navsári, The names of the Chálukya 
family mentioned in the plate are Pulakesivallabha, his sons Vikra- 
miditya Satyisraya Prathivi Vallabha, and Jayasimhavarmá, and 
the son of the last named, Srasraya Siláditya, Yuvaraja and 
donor. As neither Jayasiiblhavarmá nor his son are mentioned in 
any Deccan Chálukya copper-plate, and as the former's glory is 
said in this plate to have been augmented by his elder brother 
Vikramaditya, it is possible that Gujerat was given to him by his 
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brother, and that he thus became the founder of the Gujerat Châ- 
lukyas. The most disputable point in the plate is the dute given in 
figures and letters Samvatsara 421. As the date of Vikramáditya, 
the uncle of the donor, is pretty well established as being Saka 592 
to 606, some other era must be meant unless the plate be a forgery. 
The Pandit was inclined to think this to be the Gupta cra, al- 
though there were difficulties in reconciling it with the date of that 
era as given in Genoral Cunningham's tables, but he hoped soon to 
be able from some other plates which had since come into his hands 
to get further information on this point. The reason for consi- 
dering the plate not forgery was given. 

2. On coins of the Benee Rasool dynasty of South Arabia, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel क. F. Prideaux. The coins formed part of the 
large hoard found at Broach last year, described at a former meeting 
of the Society by Dr. Codrington, who was not able to attribute 
these to their proper dynasty. The author showed that they 
belonged to the Benee Rasool, a dynasty in dominant power in 
South Arabia from A.D. 1229 to 1454, of which a history is 
given in Johannsen's Historia Jemanm and in the MS. annals of 
El Khazrajee. There are in the collection specimens of the coinage 
of six out of the fourteen princes of the family, and of a pretender 
who temporarily attained to power during the reign of one or two 
of them. The mints being 'Aden, Ta’izz, Zebeed, El-Mahjam, and 
Thaabat. An interesting peculiarity of the series is that the mint 
place is in many represented by the figure of a man or animal ; thus 
'Aden is personified by a fish, Zebeed by a bird, El.Mahjam by a 
lion, and Ta’izz by a seated man. The coins are so rare that as far 
as the author is aware only three pieces were known before the 
discovery of this hoard. 

3. Onsomerare coins of Amawee Khaleefehs, by Dr. Codrington, 
The coins formed the remainder of the hoard discovered by Colonel 
Sturt near Thull Chotiali, some of which had been shown ata 
previous meeting, and consisted of 116 pieces; all of these early 
Khaleefehs, of dates from A.H. 80 to A.H. 132, and of the following 
mints :—Ardesheer— Khurrah, Istakhr, Balk, Basrah, Teymerah, 
Jezeereh, Jayy, Destuwà, Dimashk, Rámhurmuz, Rayy, Sijistán, 
Karmán, Máhee, Mubárakeh, Marw, Menádhir, and Wásit, Many of 
the coins are very fine specimens, and amongst them are some very 
rare ones, and a few as yet inedited. 
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On the motion of the President, a vote of thanks was passed to 
the authors of the papers. 

A list of books, pamphlets, &c., presented to the Society, was 
read, and thanks voted to the donors. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 10th July 
1883 ; the Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. West, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and duly elected 
members:—Major J. Hibbert, Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Ostrehan, 
R. N. Mant, Esq. and Lieut. H. D. Olivier, R.E. 

Dr. O. Codrington read notes on the coins of Aboo Sa'eed, 
Mongul Sultan of Persia. 

On the motion of the President, a vote of thanks was passed to 
Dr. Codrington for his paper. 

A list of books presented to the Society was read, and thanks 
were voted to the donors. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 26th 
September 1883; the Hon'ble Mr. Justice R. West, President, 
in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and duly elected 
members :—W. R. Macdonell, Esq., Surgeon- Major W. McConaghy, 
W. Talbot, Esq., A. Pallis, Esq., and J. B. Hampson, Esq. 

Dr. O. Codrington read & paper on.the copper-coinage of the 
Bahmani kings of Kalbarga. 

This paper was intended as supplementary to one by the 
Honourable Mr. Gibbs in the Numisinatic Chronicle on gold and 
silver coins of this dynasty, and contained an account of such 
copper coins as the writer had seen of Dáud Shéh, Fíruz Shih, 
Ahmad Shah, ’Ali-ud-din Ahmad Shah, Humáyán Shih, Muha- 
mad Shah IL, Mahmúd Shah IL, and Kalím-ullah. 

A paper by Pandit Bhagvinlal Indraji on a copper-plate grant of 
the Ráshtraküta dynasty was ben presented to the Meeting. 
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The plates were found at Chháróli, a village near Surat, and 
record the grant of the village Sthávarapallikà to a native of 
Jámbüsara, which village the writer identifies with the modern 
Chháróli. The grantor is king Kakka of the Rashtraküta dynasty, 
and its genealogy is given as follows: (1) Kakka, (2) his son Dhruva, 
(3) his son Govinda, (4) his son, by his wife who was the daughter 
of Nágavarma, Kakka, the Grantor, Saka 679 (A.D. 757). 

The kings mentioned have the same names as some of the mem- - 
bers of the already well-known  Rashtraküta dynasty. But a 
reference to the published genealogy of that dynasty will show that 
these four kings cannot be made to fitin with it. But there are 
no grounds for looking. upon this grant as any thing but a genuine 
one. The characters are of the period to which the grant refers, 
and some information given is not at ७] what a forger would pro- 
bably invent. The conclusion of the author is that the first Kakka 
of this grant is identical with Kakka I. of the published genealogy, 
and that these kings constituted & separate Guzerat branch of the 
family earlier than that hitherto known founded by Indra III., but 
this was only put forward as a tentative theory until more grants of 
these kings were found. 

A list of books and pamphlets presented to the Society was read, 
&nd thanks voted to the donors. i 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 16th November 
1883, the Honble Mr. Justice R. West, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and duly elected 
members :— Moreshwar Gopal Deshmuk, Esq., L.M. & S., Yeshwant 
Wassudeo Athale, Esq., LL.B. 

Dr. Codrington read part of a paper on the seals of the late Satara 
Kingdom in the Socicty’s Museum. 

On the motion of the President, n vote of thanks was passed to 
Dr. Codrington for his paper. 

A list of books presented to the Society was laid before the 
Meeting, and thanks voted to the donors. 
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A General Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 
28th November 1883. 


The following proposals about periodicals were laid before the 
Meeting :— 
By R. H. Baker, Esq.— ` 
That All the Year Round and Temple Bar be disconti- 
nued.— Carried. 


That Vanity Fair be discontinued.— Lost. 
That The Century Magazine and Whittaker’s Almanac be 
taken.—Carried, 
By Javerilal Umiashankar, Esq.— 
That The English Illustrated Magazine, The Indian Stales- 


man and Journal of the Society of Arts be taken.— 
Carried. 


By Rev. R. Scott— 


That The Christian College Magazine, Madras, be taken.— 
Lost. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Scott— 
That The National Review be taken.—Carr:ed. 
By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Pinhey— 


That The Asian, The Bombay Guardian and The Bombay 
Catholic Examiner be discontinued.—Carried. 


By A. N. Pearson, Esq.— 


That The Madras Mailbe taken instead of The Madras 
Atheneum and Daily News.— Carried. 


LIST OF PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


(JANUARY TO DECEMBER 1883.) 


A Catalogue of Indian Drugs, arranged and corrected for Indian 
Synonymes. By Pandurang Gopal. By the Author. 

A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, 
By Bunyio Nanjo. By the Secretary of State for India. 

Accounts of the External Land Trade of British India, April to 
September 1882. By the Government of India. 

Account of the Operations of the G. T. Survey of India. Vols. 
VIL, VIIL, and IK. By the Superintendent, G. T. Survey. 

Accounts Relating to the Trade and Navigation of British India, 
for December 1882. By the Government of India, 

A Collection of Chinese Proverbs. By W. Scarborough. By C. 
Gould, Esq. 

Administration Report of the Central Provinces, 1882-83. By the 
Chief Commissioner, C. P. 

Administration Reports of the Civil and Military Station of Banga- 
lore. For 1881-82. By the President at Mysore, 

Administration Report of the Meteorological Department of the 
Government of India, 1882.83. 

Administration Reports of the Stamp Departments, Punjab, 
1882-83. By the Punjab Government. 

Administration Report of the Public Works Department, Bombay 
Presidency, 1882-83. By the Bombay Government. 

A Glossary of the Vernacular Names of the Principal Plants and 
Drugs found in Bombay and on the Western Coast of India. 
By W. Dymock and N. K. Gadgil. By the Authors. 

A List of Chinese Words, with the meaning in English. By P, 
Popetti. By C. Gould, Esq. 

Almanach Recreativo para 1883. Por J. A. de Menzes. By the 
Author, through Dr. daGama. 

A Manual of Jurisprudence for Forest Officers. By B. H. Baden- 

.Powell. By the Government of Indis. 

A Manual of the Land Revenue Systems and Land Tennres of 
British India. By B. H. Baden-Powell. By the Government 
of India. 
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Annual Police Return showing the State of Crime in the Town and 
Island of Bombay during 1882. By the Bombay Government. 

Annual Report of Dispensaries in the Punjab, 1881 and 1882. By 
the Punjab Government. 


Annual Report of the Bombay Jails, 1882. By the Bombay Govern- 


ment. 


Annual Report of the Comptroller of Currency, United States, 
1881. By the Comptroller, U. S. 


Annual Report on the Lunatic Asylums in the Punjab, 1882. By 
the Punjab Government. 

Annual Report of the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, 1880-81. 
By the Municipal Commissioner, Bombay. 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, United States, 
1880. By U.S. Department of Agriculture. f 

Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of the Presidency 

of Bombay, 1881-82 and 1882-83. By the Bombay Go- 
vernment. 

Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of British India for 
the year ending 3lst March, 1882, and for the year ending 
3lst March 1883. Vols. I. and II. By the Government of 
India. 

Aphorisms on the Sacred Law of the Aryas as taught in the School 
of Vasishtha. Edited by Rev. A. Führer. By the Author. 

Archeological Survey of India Report. Vols. XV. and XVI. By 
the Government of India. 

Archeological Survey of Western India— 


Vol. IV. Report on the Buddhist Cave Temples and their 
Inscriptions. 


Vol. V. Report on the Elura Cave Temples and Brahma- 
nical and Jain Caves in Western India. By the Bombay 
Government. 


A Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern India. By R. Sewell. By 
the Madras Government. 


Bhagwadgita. Translated into Gujerathi Verse. By the Trans- 
lator. 


: Brief Sketch of the Meteorology of Bombay. By the Meteorological 
Reporter, Bombay. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. xi 


Catalogue and Handbook of the Archeological Collections in the 
Indian Museum. By J. Anderson. PartI. By the Trustees 
of the Indian Museum. 

Catalogue du Musée Guimet, Part I. By the Musée Guimet. 

Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the British Museum. By C. Rien. 
Vol. III. By the British Museum. 

Census of the City and Island of Bombay, taken on 17th February 
1881. By Dr. T. S. Weir. 

Census of the Native States of Rajputana, 1881. By the Bombay 
Government. 

Census of the Central Provinces, 1881. By the Bombay Govern- 
ment. 

Criminal Report, Punjab, 1832. By the Panjab Government, 

Compendium of the Tenth Census of the United States, 1880. By 
the U, S. Department of the Interior. 

Congressional Directory. United States. 1883. By the Smith- 
sonian Institute. 

Correspondence relating to the Revenue Survey and Assessment of 
the Karwar Taluka of the Kanara Collectorate. By the Bom- 
bay Government. 

Diary of Richard Cocks. 2 vols. By the Bombay Goverument. 

Essay on the Distribution of Wealth. Part I. By R. Jones. By 
J. Westlake, Esq. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India, 
1881-82. By the Government of India. 

First Report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India for the 
year 1881.82. By the Governmen: of India. 

Forest Administration in the Central Provinces: Suggestions re- 
garding. By W. Schlieh. By the Government of India. 

Gazetteer of the Bombay Presideney— 

Vol. VII. Baroda. है 

Vol. XI. Kolaba and Janjira. By the Bombay Govern- 
ment. 

Vols. XII and XIV. Thana. By the Bombay Government, 

Genealogy of Modern Numerals. By Sir E. C. Bayley. Part II. 
By the Author. 

General Report on the Operations of the Survey of India, 1831-82. 
By the Government of India. 
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Henrici de Bracton. De Legibus Consuetudinibus Anglis, 1840. 
By J. Westlake, Esq. 

History of Indigenous Education in the Punjab. By C. W. Leitner. 
By the Punjab Government. 

Imperial Census of 1881. Operations and Results in the Bombay 
Presidency, including Sind. By the Bombay Government. . 

Indian Meteorological Memoirs. Vol. IL, Part I., 1882. By the 
Government of India. 

India: What can it teach us? By F.Max Müller. By the Author. 

Irrigation Revenue Report of the Bombay Presidency, 1881-82. 
Part I. By the Bombay Government. 

Kreolische Studien. Von H. Schuchardt. Parts 2 and 3. By F. 
M. de Canto. 

License Tax Report, Punjab, 1881-82. By the Punjab Govern- 
ment. 

License Tax Report, Punjab, 1883. By the Punjab Government. 

Lists of the Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras, By 
R. Sewell. By the Madras Government. 

Meteorology. By Jiwanji Jamshedji Modi. (Gujerathi.) By Jam- 
shedji N. Patel, Esq. 

Monograph of the United States Geological Survey. Vol. IL, with 
Atlas. By the Smithsonian Institute. 

Nasik Pandu Lena Caves. By Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji. By 
the Author. 

New English-Hindustani Dictionary. S. W. Fallon. By the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction. 

Norwegian North Atlantic Expedition, 1876-1878— 

Part VIII. Zoology. , 
Part IX. Chemistry. By the Committee of the Expedition. 

Notas e Documentos ineditos para a Biographia de J. P, Rebiero, 
By F. Meyrelles de Canto, Esq. 

Notes on Budhist Law. Part IV.—VII. By John Jardine. By 
the Judicial Commissioner, British Burmah. 

Note on Local Self-Government in the Bombay Presidency. By 
Javerilal Umiashankar. By the Author. 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS. By Rajendralala Mitra. Vol. VI., Part 
II. By the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Notes on the Pali Grammarian Kachchayans. By Lieut.-Colonel 
G. E. Fryer. By the Author. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. xiii 


Oriental Studies. By Hugh Nevill. No. II. By the Author. 
Papers relative to the Revision of the Rates of Assessment in the 
Old Ránebennur Taluka of the Dharwar Collectorate. By the 
Bombay Government. 
Parliamentary Papers :— 
Army Indian Home Charges. 
———————— — — ——— (Appropriation Account.) 
Indian Contingent (Egypt). Expenses, 
East India. (Mysore Gold Mining.) 
Statements of the Trade of British India with British Posses- 
sions and Foreign Countries, 1877-78 to 1881-82. 
East India (Native Jurisdiction over British Subjects.) 
—— ———- (Public Works Department.) 
Cooper's Hill College (Working of New Scheme.) 
India Marine Service (Act to Provide for the Regulation of 
Indian Marine.) 
East India (Finance and Revenue Accounts, 1881-82.) 
(Contagious Diseases Act.) 
— —-—- (Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material 
Progress and Condition of India. 1880-81. 
——-—— (Wheat Report.) 
(State Prisoners.) 
-— — —— ( Accounts.) 
Papers relating to recent Negotiations between the Govern- 
ment of India and Burmah. 
East India. Public Works Expenditure. 
— Loans raised in England. 
——— Net Revenue and Expenditure. 
-———— ——- Financial Statement, 1883. 
(Local Government.) 
Report on Railways in India, 1882-83. 
Statistical Abstract relating to British India, 1871-72 to 
1881-82. 16th and l7th Numbers. By the Secretary of 
State for India. 


Parthian and Indo-Sassanian Coins. Ed. Thomas. By the 
Author. 


Persian Poetry for English Readers. By S. Robinson. By the 
Author. 
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Police Reports of the Bombay Presidency, including the Province 
of Sind, 1881. By the Bombay Government. 

Practical Guide to Chemistry, Toxicology, and the Examination of 
Urine and Water. By A. Bocarro. By the Author. 

Premaraya. (A Guzerathi Drama.) By the Author. 

Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, 1883. By theSociety. 

Proceedings of the Council of the Governor of Bombay. Vol. XXI. 
1882. By the Bombay Government. 

Progress Report of District and Canal Arboriculture in the 
Punjab, 1881-82 to 1882-83. By the Punjab Government. 

Ratháoga Dota. (A Sanskrit Poem.) By the Author. 

Regeneration of India. By Gopinath Sadashivaji. By the Author. 

Remarks on Certain Dates occurring on the Coins of the Hindu 
Kings of Kabul. Sir E, C. Bayley. By the Author. 

Report of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce for the half-year 

` ended 31st October 1882 and for the half year ending 30th April 
1883. By the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. By the Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce, Bengal. 

Report of the Bombay Mill-Owners' Association for the year 
ending 31st October 1882. By the Association. 

Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1881-82. By the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, United States, 1879-80. By 
the Smithsonian Institute, 

‘Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, United States, 1881-82. 
By the Smithsonian Institute. 

Report of the Committee on Local Self-Government in Madras. 
By the Madras Government, 

Report of the Director of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. 1881-82 and 1882-83. By the Director of Public In- 
struction. 

Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1880. By the Smith- 
sonian Institute. 

Report of the Superintendent, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
1879. By the U. S. Coast Survey Department. 

Report of the U. S. Geological Surveys. Vol. III. By the U.S. 
Survey Department. 

Report of the United States Coast and Geodctic Survey, 1880. 
By the U. S. Coast Survey Department. 
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Report on Cotton Cultivation in the Punjab, 1881-82. By the 
Punjab Government. 

-Report on Excise Administration in the Punjab, 1882-83. By 
the Punjab Government. 

Report on Municipal Taxation and Expenditure in the Bombay 
Presidency, 1881.82. By the Bombay Government. 

Report on Popular Education, Punjab, 1882-83 By the Punjab 
Government, 

Report on Publications Issued and Registered in British India, 
1881. By the Government of India. 

Report on Sanskrit MSS. in the Punjab, 1881-82. By the Punjab 
Government, 

Report on Sanitary Measures in India, 1880-81. Vol. XIV. By 
the Secretary of State. 

Report on the Administration of the Bombay Presidency, for 
1881-82, By the Bombay Government. 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice in the Punjab, 1882. 
By the Punjab Government. 

Report on the Administration of the Madras Presidency, 1881-82. 
By the Madras Government. 

Report on the Administration of the Baroda State, 1880-81. By 
the Baroda State. 

Report on the Administration of the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, 
1881.82. By the Government N.-W. Provinces. 

Report on the Administration of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 
1881-82. By the Resident at Hyderabad. 

Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1881-82. By the Bengal 

. Government. 

Report on the Administration of the Punjab and its Dependencies, 
1881-82. By the Punjab Government. 

. Report on the Census of Berar, 1881. By the Bombay Govern- 
ment. 

Report on the Census of the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh and of the 
Native States of Rampur and Native Garhwal, 1881. By the 
Bombay Government. 

Report on the External Land Trade of the Punjab, 1882-83. By 
the Punjab Government. 

Report on the External Commerce of Bombay, 1854-55 to 1861-62. 
By the Chief Accounts Officer, Customs Department. 
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Report on the Internal Trade and Manufactures of the Punjab, 
1881.82. By the Punjab Government. 

Report on the Jails in the Punjab, 1882. By the Punjab Govern- 
ment. 

Report on the Meteorology of India in 1881. By the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Report on the Police Administration of the Punjab, 1882. By the 
Punjab Government. 

Report on the Revenue Administration of the Punjab and its 
Dependencies, 1881-82. Ry the Punjab Government. 

Report on the Sanitary Administration of the Punjab, 1882. By 
the Punjab Government. 

Report on the State of Education in the Punjab and its Dependen- 
cies, 1881-82. By the Punjab Government. 

Resena Genealogica da Familla de Pedro Alvares Cabral. By 
F. M. de Canto, Esq. ; 

Results of the Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made at 
Greenwich, 1881. By the Secretary of State for India, 

Results of the Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 1880. By the Doard of 
Admiralty. 

Return of Wrecks and Casualties in Indian Waters, 1882. By the 
Government of India 

Review of Reports on the Working of Municipalities in the Punjab 
1881-82. By the Punjab Government 

Review of the Accounts of the Sea-borne Foreign Trade of British 
India for the year ending 31st March 1883. By the Govern- 
ment of India, 

Sacred Books of the East, Vols, 17, 19and 23. By the Secretary 
of State for India. 

Sacred Books of the East. Vols. XIV. and XVIII. By the Se- 
cretary of State for India. 

Second Part of the Chronicle of Peru. By Pedro de Ciezade Leon, 
By the Bombay Government. 

Sketches of India. By H. Moses. By J. Westlake, Esq. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collection. Vols. 22—27. By the 
Smithsonian Institute, 

Specifications, Rates, and Notes on Work. By Captain E. L, 
Marryat. By the Bombay Government. 
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Statistical Tables for British India, 1881-82. By the Government 
of India, 

Suggestions regarding Forest Administration in the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts. By the Government of India. 

Suggestions regarding Forest Administration in the Madras Pre- 
sidency. By the Madras Government. 

Suggestions regarding the Demarcation and Managements of the 
Forest in Kulu. By. W. Schlich. By the Punjab Government. 

Synopsis of the Results of the Operations of the G. T. Survey of 
India. Vols. 14, 15 and 16. By the Superintendent, G. T. 
Survey. 

Tide Tables for Indian Ports and for the Port of Bombay. For 
1884. Dy the Government of India. 

The Development of the Mineral Resources of India. By A.N 
Pearson. By the Author. 

The Original and Genuine Works of William Hogarth. By J. 
Bapty, Esq. 

The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal. By Rajendralala 
Mitra. By the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Tracts written by John Seldon. By J. Westlake, Esq. 

Travels in Europe. By Framji Dinshaw Petit. (Gujerathi.) By 
the Author. 

Tropical Fibres. By E.G. Squier. By J. Westlake, Esq. 

U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey Report, 1881. By the U.S. 
Coast Survey Department. 

Vegetable Materia Medica of Western India. W. Dymock. 
Parts I.—IV. By the Author. 

Vinayapitakam. Edited by H. Oldenberg. Vol. V. By the Se- 
cretary of State for India. 

Voyage D'innigo de Biervillas. By J. Westlake, Esq, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOMBAY BRANCH OF TIF 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


(January 1884 To December 1885.) 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Saturday, the 29th March 
1884, C. E. Fox, Esq., Vice President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

'The following candidates for election were balloted for and duly 
elected members: —Dinsha Pestonji Kanga, Esq. ; Colonel G. Smart, 
R. A.; Miss Edith Pechey, M. D. ; J. Griffiths, Esq. ; H. M. Phip- 
son, Esq. ; B. F. Farnham, Esq. ; W. E. Hart, Esq. ; Dr. T. S. Weir; 
and 6. W. Roughton, Esq. 

A Paper by Lieut. Col, W. F. Prideaux, entitled “Note on Two 
Coins of the Auxumite Dynasty '' was read, of which the following is 
an abstract :— 

The Paper notes the legends on the two gold coins of this dynasty 
recently discovered at Aden. No. I. A very fine specimen of this type 
presented by Colonel C. Steuart to the British Museum, has been 
frequently described, but without satisfactory explanation of the legends. 
The specimen under notice differs slightly in the arrangement of worde 
forming the inscription. The coin has been with much renson attribut- 
ed to Prince Bakhasa, whose use of the cross shows that he lived after 
the introduction of Christianity, on the Southern Shores of the Red Sea. 
The correctness of the attribution is confirmed by some copper pieces, 
of which there is a fine specimen in the British Museum. ‘The legend 
on the gold coin is not Greek, but it probably represents the meaning 
of the Greek iuscription on the coins (* this will please the country”) 
couched in one of the languages of the Auxumite tribe. No. II. "The 
writer knows of two specimens of this type, one of which is in the pos- 
session of the Royal Asiatic Society. A careful comparison of the 
coin under notice with that in the Asiatic Society's Cabinet convinces 
the writer that the name Okhsas, which it bears, may be merely a ren- 
dering of Bakhasa, and two series of gold coins may have been struck 
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by the prince, one for circulation within his dominions and the other 
for commercial and external use, aud the two specimens noticed in the 
paper, one with a vernacular and the other with a Greek legend, may 
represent the two currencies. In conelusion, the writer adds that there 
are coins of Baklasa with other inscriptions, but these do not enter 
into the scope of this paper. 

All the coins he is acquainted with bearing the name of Bakhasa 
(including the three Okhsns specimens) have been found in South 
Arabia, and there is no evidence of the rule of this Prince having 
extended to the Western shores of the Red Sca. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Colonel Prideaux for his paper. 

A list of Books presented to the Society was placed ou the table aud 
thanks voted to the donors. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on the 19th of June 1884. 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. West, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were rend aud confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and duly elected mem- 
bers :— Raghunath Narayen Khote, Esq., C.I.E.; W. J. Best, Esq., 
E.V. Jordan, Esq. ; Bhaishankar Nanabhoy, Esq. ; Rev. W. J. Ffennell, 
M.A.; J. A. Begbie, Esq.; John R. Greaves, Esq. ; Walter Thacker, 
Esq. 

A Paper by Mr. J. A. Murray, Curator, Kurrachee Museum, 
entitled “The Marine Fish Fauna of the Indian Seas" was read, of 
which the following is an abstract :— 

The object of the paper is to give a stimulus to the collection of the 
Marine Fishes of Indian Seas, with a view to arrive at a more correct 
knowledge of the distribution of species, The collection of the Fishes 
of Sind, Kutch, and Bombay, he has been able to make with that 
which he made for the London International Fisheries Exhibition, and 
several works on local fish fauna afforded Mr, Murray materials to 
work ont a distribution table of all the Marine Fishes. The table is 
appended to the paper, and is based on the collection in the Kurrachee 
Museum, from the Sind, Kutch, and Bombay Coasts, and on the infor- 
mation from Dr, Day’s and Russell’s works, and the Catalogue of Fishes 
in the Madras Central Museum. According to present information the 
number of species of Marine Fish in Indian Seas is 870. It is evident 
from the table that many of the characteristic fishes of Sind are 
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absent along the Bombay Cosst, and similarly that those of Bombay 
are not found on the Sind, Kutch, and Malabar Coasts. It has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained how this happens. Prevalent winds would 
probably have some influence as well as direction of currente, tides, 
temperature of water and depths. This isinferred simply from the fact 
that there are Bombay species which do not occur on the Sind Coast 
except during the monsoons. The paper concludes with a remark that 
India presents a wide field for the study of Ichthyology, but its rich- 
ness in this branch is not taken advantage of. If aquaria were started 
in Bombay (than which no other seaport possesses more favourable 
advantages) the interest in Ichthvology would soon revive, and it would 
receive an impetus. 1६ would then be possible to study the habits of 
the various species, and in course of time every fish in Bombay would 
come under observation. The writer would be glad to receive specimens 
for identification from any part of the Western Coast, the specimens 
being retained for the collection in the Kurrachee Museum. 

On the motion of the President a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Murray for his paper. 

A list of Books, Pamphlets, &c., presented to the Society, was laid 
on the table, aud thanks voted to the donors. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 9th July, 
1884. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice R. West, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

‘The following gentlemen were balloted for and duly elected mem- 
bers:— W. M. Macaulay, Esq. ; Hon'ble F. Forbes Adam ; Brigadier- 
General Edwardes; Bal Mangesh Wagle, Esq.; Sorabji Shapurji 
Bengalee, Esq. ; G. Ormiston, Esq. ; Khanderao Chimanrao Bedarkar, 
Esq. ; E. C. K. Ollivant, Esq. ; A. Maitland, Esq. ; J. A. Cassels, Esq. 

Dr. Peterson read a paper on “Some Recent German Contributions 
to the Elucidation and History of Sanskrit Literature." The paper 
gave an account of (1), a new translation of Rig Veda iv. 27, furnished 
to the Journal of the German Oriental Society by Prof, Roth; (2), 
three papers on Indian Poets by Prof. Aufrecht ; (3), Von Bradke's 
Essay on the Manava-Grihya Sutra; and (4), the elaborate exposition 
of Jain Literature, coutributed by Weber to the last volume of his 
Iudische Studien. 
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On the proposition of Mr. Javerilal Umiashunkur, seconded by the 
President, the thanks of the Society were awarded to Dr. Peterson for 
his paper. है 

A list of Books, Pamphlets, &c., presented to the Society, was laid 
on the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 24th July 1884. 

The Hon'ble Mr, Justice R. West, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and duly elected mem- 
bers of the Society :— Perozsha Merwanji Metha, Esq. ; Gokuldas Ka- 
handas, Esq.; Dosabhoy Framji, Esq., C,S.1. ; Rahimtulla Mohamed 
Sayani, Esq. ; James Thorburn, Esq. ; H.O. Campbell, Esq. ; A. R. M. 
Simkins, Esq.; Babu Purnochandra Mukerji. 

The Honorary Secretary submitted a paper drawn up for the Society, 
at his suggestion, by Pandit Durgaprasad of Jeypore. The paper is 
an examination, based on independent sources, of Professor Bohtlingk’s 
very valuable collection of Sanskrit proverbs and lyrical pieces (Indische 
Sprüche). Dr. Peterson gave, out of several, two instances in which 
the text furnished by Durgaprasad cannot fail to secure Dr. Bóhtlingk's 
own approval. In the one case the substitution of Konakshi for 
Kantimhi, which is the German Scholar's emendation for the Kan- 
nakshi of his MS. gives the sense. 

“A man destitute of excellence, if he but keep near the excellent may 
be held in honour ; the blind eye of a one-eyed man gets a little of the 
ointment which is meant for its neighbour only ;" instead of in the 2nd 
line, “The ointment which is itself of no beauty becomes benutiful 
becnuse it is applied to the eyes.” 

In the 2nd case, whereas Bobtlingk with the reading Yatrarpitipi, 
translates :— 

“The Sugarcane does not lose its sweetness wherever you put it,” 
a doubtful, if not impossible, rendering ; the Pandit’s reading Yautror- 
pitopi “ even when placed in the crushing press ? is undoubtedly correct. 

Mr. Javerilal U. Yajnik moved, and Dr. Bhagvanlal Indrajiseconded, 
n proposal that the thanks of the Society should be tendered to the 
Pundit for his paper. In putting the motion the President (Mr. Justice 
West) dwelt on the satisfaction with which the Society hailed, in the 
paper before them, the beginning of an attempt to make the Society an 
effective means ofcommuunication between Native and Europeanscholars. 
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The Society could undertake no more honourable or befitting work, and 
he trusted that the present paper was only the first of a series of simi- 
lar communications. 

The thaaks of the Society were accordingly awarded to Pandit 
Durgaprasad for his paper. 


A General Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 27th 
November 1884. 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. West, President, in the Chair. 
The following proposals about periodicals were made :— 
By J. Griffiths, Esq.— 
That Cassell’ a Magazine of Art and L' Art be taken.— Carried. 
By Major Sparks— 
That The Illustrated Army and Navy Magazine be taken.— 
Carried. 
By the Secretary— 
That Truth be subscribed for.—Carried. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 4th December 
1884. : 

Hon'ble Mr. Justice R. West, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

'The following gentlemen were balloted for and duly elected mem- 
bers :—Rev. Dr. R. W. Evans; Captain G. C. Parker; Jehangir Nas- 
serwanji Mody, Esq.; Bejonji Shapurji Madan, Esq. ; Surgeon-General 
G. Auchinleck. 

A Paper on a Copper-Plate Grant, found near Chiplun, by Dr. Dhag- 
wanlal Indraji, was read. 

On the motion of the Secretary, seconded by IIon'ble K. T. Telang, 
a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Bhagwanlal for his paper. 

A list of books presented to the Society was placed before the 
Meeting, and thanks voted to the donors. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 6th March 1885, 
Mr. C. E. Fox, Vice President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
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The following gentlemen were balloted for aud duly elected 
Members : —Hon'ble M. Melvill ; Ganpatrao Shrikrishnajee, Esq. ; and 
Fakeerjee Dinshawjee Kurracheewalla, Esq. 

Dr. Peterson read a paper entitled, “* Some Early Indian Poets," in 
which he gave au account of the writers cited by Kshemendra of 
Cashmere (A.D. 1020) in his Auchityalankara, of which work Dr. 
Peterson obtained the loan of a copy, the second found, fiom Rajen- 
drasuri of Ahmedabad. Kshemendra quotes a verse which is cited in 
the Mahábháshya, and assigns it to Kumaradasa, an author whose date 
is not known, but who, from the specimens of his style available in the 
later anthologies, cannot be placed so far back, Dr. Peterson con- 
tended, as B. C. 150, the date now commonly accepted for Patanjali. 
Other finds of importance in Kshemendra’s book are the verse put by 
Kalhana, a later writer, into Matrigupta's mouth (Rajatarangini III. 
18), and which is here ascribed to Karpatika, a verse by Dana, which 
Kshemendra tells us refers to the Kadambari, and so leads to the conclu- 
sion that Bana wrote a version of that story in metre—a verse by Kali- 
dasa which does not appear to occur in any of the known works of that 
poet, and which Kshemendra says occurs in his Kuntesvaradantyam ; 
aud lastly, several verses by different authors which now stand in 
Bhartrihari. 

In moving a vote of thanks to Dr. Peterson for a paper which he 
said was sure to attract theattention of scholars, the Hon. K. T. Telang 
discussed briefly some of the poiuts raised, in particular that with regard 
to the date of Patanjali. That Mr. Telang intimated he agreed with 
Professor Bhandarkar and the late Professor Goldstücker in regarding 
as fixed ; and he therefore was disposed to take Dr. Peterson's quota- 
tion as of importance more for the date of Kumaradasa than for that 
of Patanjali. 

Mr. Telang's motion was seconded by Mr. K. R. Cama and carried. 

A list of books, &c., presented to the Society was laid on the table 
and thanks voted to the donors. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 17th April 1885. 

Hon'ble Mr. Latham, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and duly elected mem- 
bers :— His Excellency the Governor; R. II. Gunion, Esq. ; Nowrowji 
Pestonji Vakeel, Esq. ; Surgeon-Major A. N. Hojel. 
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The following alterations iu Articles 2, 3, 4, and 43, as proposed by 
the Committee were then put to the vote and carried. 

II. —The Election shall be by ballot, and one black ball in five shall 
exclude. 

III.—On receipt of the proposal the Honorary Secretary shall at 
noon on the following day cause a ballot bos and voting paper to be 
placed in a prominent part of the reading room, with the names of the 
Candidates, his proposer and seconder, duly inscribed thereon, the 
said box to remain on the table till noon on the eighth day, when it shall 
be removed. 

IV.— As soon as convenient thereafter the box shall be opened by the 
Honorary Secretary in the presence of a Member of Committee, and if 
not less than six Members have voted, the Candidate shall be declared 
elected, subject to Art. II., and his election duly notified to him by the 
Honorary Secretary. 

XXIIL—"' Til the receipt of the next following number" for 
“ fifteen days after the day on which it was received.” 

The following papers, by Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji, Mr. J. F. Fleet, 
and Dr. P. Peterson were read, 

Revised Translation of Skandagupta Inscription on the Dhitári Lit. 

On a Western Chalukya Grant of the first year of Adityavorman. 

Transcript and Translation of a Maurya Inscription from Kuuswa 
near Kotah. 

On the motion of the Chairman, the best thanks of the Society were 
returned to the writers of the papers. 

A list of books, pamphlets, &c., presented to the Society, was laid 
on the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the lst May 1885. 
Javerilal Umiashaukar Yajnik, Esq., in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
The following papers were read :— 


Papers. 


The Date of Patanjali ; a reply to Prof. Peterson. By Prof. R. G. 
Bhandarkar, M. A. 

A Note on Badaráyana, the author of the Brahma Sutras. By 
Hon'ble K. T. Telang, C. I. E. 
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On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Yeshwant Wassu- 
deva Athale, the best thanks of the Society were voted to Messrs. 
Bhandarkar and Felang for their papers. 

A list of books &c. presented to the Society, was laid on the table, 
and thanks voted to the donors. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on 14th October 1885, to receive 
Count A. DeGubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit in the Royal Institu- 
tion of Florence, who is at present in Bombay. The Hon. Rao Saheb 
V. N. Nandlik, Vice-President, presided. 

The Chairman said :— Gentlemen, — The principal business for which 
we have met this evening is what I will, with your permission, now lay 
before the meeting, under article five of our rules, and that is to propose 
that Count A. DeGubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit in the Royal Insti- 
tution ॥ Florence, who by hia researches has considerably enriched 
comparative phvsiological literature, and added materially to the 
knowledge of India on the Continent of Europe, should be elected an 
Houorary Member of this Society, and that we invite him to read his 
paper on “ Indian Studies in Italy," which he has kindly offered to do. 
Gentlemen, I shall be very brief in my remarks, because another gentle- 
man who will follow me, and who has a more complete knowledge of 
European languages, will be able to do better justice to the subject, but 
I must say that since the proposal came before us in committee I have 
seen an English translation of one of the Count’s works, which is a 
very exhaustive work in its way on what I may call mythological 
zoology. It is a very learned work, and it is one which, coming from 
one in the position of the Count, is certainly calculated to create a very 
wide and general interest in the ancient history of this country. I 
think, gentlemen, that we have to a considerable extent departed from 
the early tradition of this Society; and I speak here in regard to our 
own as well as the sister Societies in Calcutta and Madras. From what 
I have read in the old transactions, we appear to have created great 
interest in the study of Sanskrit on the Continent. Ido not say that 
that interest has now faded, but it is not kept up by us to the extent 
to which it ought to be; and to a certain extent, it ie, I think, to the 
election of such members as the gentleman whose name I am now 
bringing before you, tbat we can hope to diffuse an intimate knowledge 
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of this country, and of its literature, and of the quaint institutions 
which have been preserved through thousands of years, in the West. 
I think it is very necessary, and from what I have seen of the earnest 
inquiring spirit and powers of observation contained in his work, Count 
A. DeGubernatis is well qualified for such duties ns I have named ; 
und he will be an acquisition to this Society. I beg to submit his 
name for the acceptance of this Society. 

Dr. J. Gerson DaCunha said : I have already furnished to the Corn- 
mittee of Management of this learned Society such details on the merits 
and attainments of my noble friend, Count Angelo de Gubernatis, as 
entitle him to be enrolled among its Honorary Members, It is un- 
necessary for me, therefore, to repeat them here, especially as other 
speakers will, I believe, refer to his principal contributions to both 
general and Oriental literature. I must, however, invite your attention 
to one notable trait in the Count’s literary character and scientific acti- 
vity which more than any other accentuates his claim to our recogni- 
tion, I allude to his constant endeavour, his unremitted efforts to in- 
spire his countrymen—the sons of a country which is, like Greece, akin 
to ours in classical antiquity, and in all those qualities which lend charm 
to one’s existence—with the taste for Indian literature and with 
sympathy for India. To attain this object he has, among other means, 
dramatized Indian subjects, and thus rendered them popular. One of 
his dramatic idyls, Savitri, which I had the pleasure to translate from 
Italian into English, was two years ago translated again from English 
into Guzerati by my friend, Mr. Nanabhoy Rustomjee Ranina, the 
author of a Guzerati lexicon, and performed at the Gaiety in the pre- 
sence of such distinguished critics as our present Chairman. I have 
much pleasure in seconding the proposition. 

The Hon. K. T. Telang said: Gentlemen,—Not being’ acquainted 
with the language in which most of Count A. De Gubernatis’ works 
have appeared, I am not able to speak with as much authority on the 
subject as I should have desired, but there are one or two circumstances 
which I have read which relate to the Count's activity in the matter of 
Oriental literature, which has convinced me that the honour we pro- 
pose to confer upon him is thoroughly deservec. The history of the 
movement of Oriental learning in Italy isn very short one compared 
with its history in Germany and elsewhere; and the history of that 
movement may be said to be the history of the Count's own effcrts for 
popularising Oriental literature in his own country with liis activity, 
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for which, I am sure, this Society will consider thanks are due to the 
Count, and a recognition for whieh has been proposed. The Count 
was the able Secretary. of the Oriental Conference held in: Florence 
lately, and he is also the editor of a very important periodical which is 
devoted to Oriental subjects, and I remember that his name was men- 
tioned in connection with an essay on the subject of the vicissitudes of 
Aryan civilization. Heis very sympathetic in his trentment of the 
essays which were furnished for competition, and the very deep feeling 
of his criticism on the successful essay showed with what great 
svinpathy he entered into the study of the ancient history and litera- 
ture of this country, and the ase he made of it in his practical work. 

The distinguished visitor was then elected unanimously ; and he 
then read in Sanskrit a paper on “ Indian Studies in Italy." 


OM! 


Ga NECÁYA NAMAH ५ 

Cribhavadivanim kshamaih piirva yace yad videct sarvapric’- 
dec/ünám uttama eifmadársavartam gatas tasyam — vierutáyárit 
sabhayam yatra katipay decag/àbahavnec'/a pralic idecag'/aryavartamitrà 
mahapanditah sidáuti sumskritim blhàshám  prayuktvá,: bhricandhar- 
shayimi. 

Athi, eríbhiavadíyáryavartapratnac'aritre pratnabhishayin’ge’ac’irdt- 
sthitas tasyi ckasyah punyabhásháyáh prayogah paramam me dharmam 
adya pratibhati. 

Smarimi tv Jtilyidege Phirentsendmanig’apushpapure g’iitena 
hánig'ena. Philippasassettiticrutena samskritabhAshinamadheyam pra- 
thamam praticine deze g'u/ápitan. — Dakshinápathaprákritàni samskri- 
tiin’ce’a bhishim antara dhariniketülyádecavasino Deskidenobilidellá- 
tombice/a sarvatha veduh, — Saimskritakàvyáuánstu subhatamam Rama- 
yanam prathamalItályádeeag'o mahapanditah erigarresya Enropávishaya 
avatirayamasa. — Sámpratanstvitàlvápathasyáshtàsu | mahávidyácülüsn 
samskritibhishig’nanam apnuyate. Yasya e’hatro *ntanyo Maratsih- 
Kalidasanitakan, Dhírta:amágaman'cc'ávatàraydmása, | mahác'áryo 
G'axannily Phlekyas Tarinapure mahdsamskritibhashivyikaranam lile- 
kha. Samskritabhashar yakaranasangrahakarakah Karaılo G'üssanis ; 
tasináce c^ashtivakragitam anuvaditam, Milánapure sa sikshayati crimaba- 
panditendskoliva saha yo prathama Arvavartaprákritánitalvadecaprá- 
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kritinic’a samyog/ayámása.  Püdavápure tu samskritabhashicikshaka 
nig’acriveberace’a pürvatarun cishyah Pullénima g’ainakakatha vice- 
shato yathd pratnagranthát | saptavarshántarenetályüdecam mama 
privamitrát cridékunid tipanitin sávadhánam avatirayati. Pisipure 
critetsal cikshako katipayasamskritaprakritagrauthabhagahyatnenodag’ 
ahre. Ramàpure crílig'n'áno vágmi —samskritàpárasikàbháüsbácik- 
shakah; Perug'yapure — vátzeshikamangalavidrAlpagranthán' g'nápa- 
yamisa, Navapure tvuttarena crikarbákrá Rigvedakatipayastiktanal- 
opikyina- mrichikatikil subhain anuvaditah. 

Tato ’dyatiniryavartadarcanirtham, | Mumbayápuram abhyigato 
bhadranstuinkshanan’ cc'intayami yasmim bhavradiyinin samayena 
samskritabhisha satyabhashdiupalabhya ; kim punah ? 

Samskritàbháshà — áryarág/u/£ám aryatama bhashi pürvam sid. 
Yatha tasyah kshayenáryavartsya saükshayo 'rabdhas tatháryapunya- 
bháshá prakramád asya cridecasya pratikáram pratikshami 

Sarve parapandita ve tadbhishibhyase pravartanta Aryavartag anam 
pag’ayanti. Tena hetuna viceshato bhavadbhir asmac/c/a maháyatuam 
samskritibhishipracariya pratidinan kartavyam. " 

Adya tvátmagatam criweberah cishya Itilyddece yatházakty Arya- 
vartam  pügsáyitum utsahayimi. '"l'enárthena  mahyam — ihágatáyn 
yushmadrikpauditamadhya atyanta upabhoga. 

Crimadbhavadiyinim agre saháyyam Aptva dvividhenopayenirya- 
vartag^n'ánam Itályàdeee prac/arayitum १61150: pürvam drvavartiya- 
dravyilayam nig/apushpapure nityan dareanivanuirmitvà dvityaustv 
Aitalvisyatikarag’asabhiya rig’una bandhuna nig adege sarviaryavarta- 
panditauám paniny nig/áuic/anirapnrasparan'es/nápitvà. — Itályáacca 
Á ryavartamahipug a c’iradbhavati. Yada tasmin’c gu/ánàmáuápurve 
vishaya áryavartiyadrav yama haprayan’ce’eshydmy ashineshu c'árya- 
vartasyartham brihadvidvavritti kshipram bhavisvati; bhávateshu ca 
mahánandimiünam — g'auishyate — yadáitalyadecayacacvic akravaitin?v 
Ambertam Margáritán'ec/a. nig'arüg/yáryávartag/nánarakslakà tasya 
vriddáye sarvavidhánaprayuktáni sthitam tayoh sumantrinàm sahiy 
yenapalayantiu yathátathaiicroshyanti. 

Á ryavartiya cubham astu. 

Subjoiued is a translation of this paper :— 
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OM! 
SALUTATION TO GANESHA! 


First of all, Gentlemen, I crave your indulgence, for I, a stranger 
having arrived in this glorious India, the first of all the Eastern coun- 
tries, am afraid of being thought presumptuous for speaking the Sanskrit 
language in this Noble Assembly, where are seated some learned Indians 
and many learned friends of India. But, Gentlemen, it is a long time 
since I have devoted my mind to the stndy of the ancient history and 
ancient language of India, and it seems to me that it is here my supreme 
duty to speak only this sacred tongue. I remember that it was Filippo 
Sassetti, a great merchant of Italy, born in Florence, the city of flowers, 
who first made known to the West the name of the Sanskrit language. 
The languages of the Dekkan, as well as the Sauskrit, were known to 
three Italian Missionaries, Beschi, De Nobili and Dellatomba. It wag 
an Italian scholar, the learned Gorresio, who first translated in Europe 
the most beautiful of the Sanskrit poems, the Rámáyana. And now 
the Sanskrit language is taught in eight Italian Universities. The 
distinguished Professor Giovanni Flechia cf Turin wrote a large Sanskrit 
Grammar, and his pupil Antonio Marazzi trinslated into Italian the 
dramas of Kalidasa, and the Indian Comedy entitled “The Congress 
of Knaves." Carlo Giussani published a short Sanskrit Grammar for 
beginners, and translated the little philosophical poem entitled Ashtava- 
kragita ; he teaches at Milan, where the celebrated scholar Ascoli first 
compared the phonology of the dialects of India with those of Italy. 
In Padua the Professor Pullé, who was once my pupil, as well as that 
of Professor Weber, 13 diligently working at the translation of a 

Collection of Jain stories fiom ancient Manuscripts taken to Italy some 
seven years ngo by my dear friend, the illustrious Da Cunha. At Pisa 
the Professor Teza interpreted carefully portions of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Books, In Rome the illustrious Professor Lixnana teaches splendidly 
the Sanskrit and Persian, while at Perugia my dear pupil, Gerolamo 
Donati, made known a little work on Vaiseshika philosophy, entitled 
“The Science of Happiness.” And last, at Naples, the learned Pro- 
fessor Kerbaker translated beautifully some Vedic hymns, the episode 
of the Nala, nnd the drama Mric/chakatikà. As I am myself come to 
Bombay to visit India, so I believe this to be an opportune moment 
for requesting you, Gentlemen, to recognize Sanskrit as the language 
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proper of the scholars intent on the study of India. What else! The 
S«nskrit was once the noble tongue of the ancient Indian kings, and 
with its corruption began the decline of India; I now hope that from 
the progress of this sacred language of the Aryans will arise the revival 
of this glorious country. All the learned foreign scholars who study 
this language honour India aud her people ; it is therefore both your 
and our special duty to make every effort to promote the study of thi 
tongue. With regard to myself, as pupil of the illustrious Professor 
Weber, I strive, as hard as 1 possibly can, to support in Italy the 
culture of Indian studies. lam for this reason come to India, and it 
is a source of infinite gratification to me to be among so many learned 
men. I expect, Gentlemen, by means of your sympathy, to promote in 
two ways the knowledge of India in Italy—by first of all founding a 
Museum of Indian objects, to be opened to the public, and in the second 
place by establishing an Asiatic Royal Society in Italy as a close link 
between the two countries, trying to approximate and mutually know 
all the Indian learned scholars and the foreign scholars and friends of 
India, as well as their researches. : India has since long been highly 
honoured in my country : when in my country,.second to none in paying 
homage to science, an Indian Museum shall be founded, greater will at 
once become our scientific activity on behalf of India, and to you, Gentle- 
men, it will certainly afford an occasion of joy to learn that the great 
King and Queen of Italy, Humbert and Margherite, guardians of the 
Indian science in their kingdom, protect with assistance of high-minded 
ministers, all the institutions tending to its progress. Let India be 
prosperous ! 

Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji, who also spoke in Sanskrit, said: Gentle- 
men,—I have no doubt the members of our Society must have derived 
^ very grent pleasure in meeting this day our learned guest, Count 
Angelo DeGubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Florence in Italy. The address delivered by him to-day in the Sanskrit 
language is the first of its kind delivered in this room. This also indi- 
cates in the clearest manner possible the great leve he evinces towards 
the study of this ancient language, his heartfelt affection towards the 
people of this country, and his unceasing energy for the spread of 
knowledge this language is capable of imparting. His love for India is 
Bo strong and zealous that he has preferred to decorate his new resid- . 
ence which he has erected in Florence, by carving the figures of Orien- 
tal mythological gods, and he has named it “Villino Vidya,” or 
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“House of Wisdom” or Sophi-house, Sophia or Vidya, being the 
name also of his dear wife. IIe is not only a Sanskrit scholar himself, 
but one who is foremost in implanting the love for Oriental studies 
among his brother residents of Italy. Ife has published an interesting 
small work on the Vedic god Indra. He has founded an Oriental 
academy in Florence, He was General Secretary tothe Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists, held in Florence in September 1878, 
He has written three very interesting works on the.origin of rites con- 
nected with birth, marriage and death; also a large biographical dic- 
tionary, which includes biography of Indian pandits also, He has 
published a work in 18 volumes, on universal literature, IIc has also 
published an Indian Cyclop:edia, a mythology of plants, and the 
zoological mythology, a work written in English and translated into 
German and French. He has also published a story of the Italian 
traveller in India, Te has edited several dramas on Indian subjects. 
He is an editor of a fortnightiv Review of universal interest. These 
are few evideuces of his great and untiring energy for the studies of 
Oriental literature ; it is, therefore, unnecessary for me to dwell much 
on this subject. Suffice it to say, in short, that he is a true friend of 
India and its people. 

The Chairman: — Gentlemen, with your permission I beg to propose 
that we offer our best thanks to the Count for the paper which he has 
rend here this evening. Thisis an innovation, and a very agreeable one, 
I have not been present here at the reading of any Sanskrit paper, 
although a short one, interspersed with English extracts, was read here 
in 1864 or 1865. I trust that this will be the commencement of a 
new era in our history ; aud 1 hope that tbe interest which this event 
will excite among our members here will be reflected by the increased 
interest in Burope, and that it will replenish our stores and contribute 
to our mutual progress and that of our country. 

Mr. Javeril | Umiashunkur Yajnik, in seconding the proposal, said : 
I am informed that Count A. De Cubernatis has been a student of 
Sanskrit for the last twenty-five years ; and that his object in visiting 
India is of a twofold character : to sce an Indian Museum established 
in Italy, and to establish nu Asiatic Society there; and these institu- 
tions will in future be a link between India and Italy ; and I think 
we cannot better reciprocate the sympathy that has been shown by 
Italy in the study of Sanskrit language and literature than by doing 
what we have done iu having elected him an Honorary Member of 
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this Society, and in tendering to him our best thanks for the paper 
he has read. 

Mr, Fox: I think I may be allowed to say, ns one of the European 
members of the Society, that it has been a great pleasure to us (the 
European members) to welcome one who is connected with the most 
charming, as in old times it was the most cultivated, cities in Italy. I 
ean only hope that the Count’s visit wili draw [ndia and Italy together, 
and that the Count will prove a ‘successful promoter of an Asiatic 
Society in the latter country. 

The proceedings then terminated, 


A General Meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 24th 
November 1583. Col. J. II. White R.E., Vice President, in the 
chair. 

The following proposals about periodicals received from members 
were placed before the Meeting :— 

Proposed— 

By Dr. Atmaram Pandurang; seconded by C. E. Fos, Esq. 

That English Mechanic & World of Science be taken— Lost. 

By Dr. Atmaram Pandurang ; seconded by Rev. Dr. Evans. 

That Proctor's Knowledge be taken— Carried. 

By IIon'ble Mr. Justice Birdwood ; seconded by Rev. Dr. Evans. 

That Le Charivari be discontinned— Lost. 

That Indian Gardener be taken— Lost. 

By Hon'ble Mr. Justice Birdwood—-seconded by Rev. Dr. Evans. 

That Lombay Guardian be taken— Carried. 

By IIon'ble Mr. Justice Birdwood, seconded by Hon'ble K.T. Telang. 

That Madras Christian College Magazine be taken—carried, 

By Dr. Pechey— 

That Huyen’s Revue be subscribed for, On the proposition 
of C, E. Fox, Esq., seconded by Dr. Atmaram Pandurang, 
it was resolved that tle question of subscribing to the 
periodical be referred to the Managing Committee. 

Dy the Hou'ble Mr. F. L. Latham— 

That Chemical News be discontinued— Lost. 

By the Honorary Secretary ; seconded by Rev. Dr. Evans— 

That Vurity Fair be struck off the list of periodicais.— Lost. 
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